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THE  PRINCESS  OF  THE  MOOR. 


The  tiny  stream,  as  it  flows  through  the  silent 
moor,  how  like  is  it  to  a  solitary  traveller! — Its 
rippling  waves  know  nothing  of  the  fierce  joy,  with 
which  more  stormy  waters  rush  towards  a  valley, 
but  dance  gaily  over  the  smooth  stones  and  pebbles, 
which  offer  no  resistance,  between  low  banks  of 
never  ending  alder  trees  and  willows.  On  either 
side  the  boughs  have  met  and  intertwined,  till  even 
the  sky  above  can  scarcely  penetrate,  and  discover 
this  little  stream,  which  like  a  vein  courses  with 
exuberant  life  throughout  this  despised  country. 
Even  so,  on  a  larger  scale,  has  many  a  false  tongue 
misrepresented  in  the  world  at  large,  these  extensive 
plains  of  Northern  Germany. 

r*#  Princess  o/tht  Moor.   /.  I 
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Friends,  be  persuaded,  just  for  once  to  pay  a 
summer  visit  to  the  Haide.* 

It  does  not  indeed  rear  its  tall  form  towards 
the  sky;  the  glowing  diadem  of  the  Alps,  or  a  crown 
of  rhododendrons,  you  will  seek  in  vain;  no  crest 
of  stone,  as  in  the  Niedergebirges,  or  broad  spark- 
ling stream  circling  her  bosom  like  a  cold  steel 
chain,  will  you  find  there;  but  the  heather  blooms, 
and  with  its  bell-shaped  blossoms  of  lilac  and  red, 
casts  a  royal  mantle,  of  brilliant  hues,  studded  with 
myriads  of  golden  bees,  over  the  soft  imdulations 
of  the  land. 

Far  in  the  distance  extends  the  sandy  plain, 
from  which  the  Haide  vegetation  draws  the  scanty 
nourishment  it  requires;  and  the  long  dark  line 
standing  out  against  the  horizon,  in  which  the  plain 
suddenly  terminates,  is  a  forest,  a  dense  majestic 
mass  of  foliage  such  as  you  will  rarely  see  equalled. 
A  traveller  might  pass  whole  hours  wandering  amid 
these  stately  columns  which  rear  their  heads  to 
Heaven;  far  above,  in  the  blue  ether,  larks  and 
thrushes  tune  their  merry  lay,  while  the  timid  deer 

*  Moor. 
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gaze  shyly  from  the  neighbouring  thicket;  and  when 
the  wanderer  at  last  should  reach  the  boundaries  of 
the  forest,  aind  emerge  into  the  tamer  groves  of  fir, 
his  foot  would  linger,  all  reluctant  to  crush  beneath 
it  the  wild  berries,  thickly  strewn  on  every  side,  and 
adorning  the  sloping  ground  with  rich  hues  of  blue, 
black  and  scarlet;  in  the  valley  opposite,  soft  green 
meadows,  and  golden  cornfields  would  meet  his 
view;  he  would  see  the  little  village  nestling  in  the 
midst,  its  old-fashioned  dwellings  clustered  around 
the  tiled  church-tower;  and  when  he  listened  to  the 
sounds  of  life  and  activity,  and  heard  the  lowing 
of  the  splendid  cattle  echoing  through  the  air,  the 
recollection  of  the  "bleak,  God  forgotten  waste  of 
sand  (desert)"  described  by  the  guide  books,  would 
doubtless  bring  a  smile  to  his  lips. 

I  do  not  indeed  mean  to  deny,  that  the  little 
stream,  with  whose  description  my  story  commences, 
winds  its  quiet  way  for  many  a  mile  through  barren 
desert  soil,  running  parallel  indeed  with  the  forest 
boundary,  but  long,  before  it  takes  a  turn  in  its 
direction.  Throughout  its  gentle  course,  however, 
it  washes  the  soft  banks  away,  and  in  one  spot  has 
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succeeded  in  forming  a  miniature  lake,  wherein  to 
rest  and  in  whose  clear  waters  it  is  hard  to  tell 
where  the  sky  and  that  which  mirrors  it  begin  and 
end,  so  transparent  are  its  depths,  so  white  the 
pebbles,  and  so  motionless  lie  the  foxtails  yonder. 
The  little  circle  has  forced  asunder  the  alders,  and  a 
birch  struggling  to  the  light,  has  made  a  step  for- 
ward, and  stands  like  an  innocent  legendary  child 
from  whose  locks  the  summer  air  keeps  incessantly 
showering  down  silver  coins. 

It  was  the  latter  end  of  June. 

In  the  very  centre  of  this  basin  stood  two  bare, 
brown  feet,  belonging  to  a  maiden  who  was  care- 
fully holding  up  her  black  woollen  petticoat,  with 
two  brown  hands  to  match  the  feet,  while  she  stood 
bending  forward  with  a  look  of  eager  curiosity. 
Small,  a  white  kerchief  covering  her  shoulders, 
and  a  young  sunburnt  face — the  reflection  the 
water  threw  up  was  minute  and  insignificant  enough. 
Utterly  indifferent,  however,  was  it  to  the  eyes  gazing 
so  earnestly  downward  as  to  whether  the  owner's 
face  belonged  to  the  Grecian  or  Teutonic  type. 
Here,   in   the   loneliest   quarter   of  the   moor,  no 
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standard  of  female  beauty  existed,  and  no  compari- 
sons were  instituted;  but  the  great  charm  of  the 
water-mirror  lay  in  the  fact,  that  on  its  pure  surface 
all  things,  however  common,  underwent  a  metamor- 
phose, a  fairy  transformation.  In  the  upper  world 
the  soft  Haide  wind  was  playing  merrily  amid  the 
girl's  short  locks,  and  blowing  them  about  her  neck 
and  forehead;  but  here  below,  in  those  cool  depths, 
they  assumed  the  aspect  of  raven's  wings,  the  litde 
necklace  of  red  beads  looking  like  dark  drops  of 
blood,  while  the  coarse  white  handkerchief  was 
transformed  into  a  silken  texture,  and  looked  just 
like  a  snow-white  waterlily  floating  on  the  tiny  lake. 
It  was  all  exactly  like  one  of  the  loveliest  of  old 
fashioned  fairy  tales. 

The  deep  blue  sky  formed  a  canopy  over  the 
breach  in  the  copse,  giving  a  cold  steel-like  hue  to 
the  water  below,  and  a  background  to  the  girl's 
reflexion.  Suddenly  glowing  shadows  began  to 
steal  over  the  smooth  lake,  and  extraordinary  as  it 
seemed,  they  certainly  came  from  the  hanging  locks 
of  the  curly  head;  they  chased  each  other  hither 
and  thither,  their  colour  ever  deepening  in  intensity, 
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till  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world  were  bathed  in 
purple  light.  The  deep  shadows  nestling  amid  the 
brushwood  alone  seemed  to  grow  black  as  midnight, 
and  the  solitary  twigs  which  projected  from  them 
looked  like  black  stalactites  reflected  in  a  sea  of 
fire — another  turn  of  the  magician's  wand  in  our 
fairy  tale.  But  this  caused  a  terrible  shock.  The 
girl's  own  shadow  assumed  as  she  bent  forward 
the  aspect  of  another,  which  from  the  depths  beneath 
looked  up  with  two  large  awful  eyes  at  her. 

The  brown  feet  belonged  to  no  heroine,  and 
with  one  wild  scream  she  sprang  up  the  bank. 
What  an  absurd  fright!  The  evening  sky  was  one 
sheet  of  crimson  and  gold,  a  bright  fleecy  cloud 
floating  over  the  lake,  was  the  cause  of  the  ghostly 
apparition, — and  the  eyes? — was  such  a  coward 
ever  before  seen,  such  a  baby  to  be  frightened  at 
one's  own  eyes? — 

I  was  ashamed  even  of  myself,  but  still  more  at 
the  presence  of  my  two  best  friends,  who  had  been 
silent  spectators. 

My  pretty  heifer  was  not  much  disconcerted, 
she  was  the  least  intelligent  of  the  two — the  bon- 
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niest  black  cow  that  had  ever  ranged  the  Haide 
plains,  there  she  stood  browsing  beneath  the  birch 
trees,  and  luxuriating  in  a  little  patch  of  juicy  grass, 
which  the  moisture  of  the  river  banks  had  sweetened. 
She  raised  her  small  pretty  head,  gazed  at  me  for 
a  moment  in  mute  surprise,  and  then  returned  to 
her  occupation,  with  unmistakable  relish. 

Spitz  on  the  contrary,  who  had  settled  himself 
for  a  doze  under  the  bushes,  took  the  matter  seri- 
ously. He  gave  a  wild  bound  into  the  air,  and 
attacking  the  unoffending  water,  barked  furiously, 
as  though  some  frightful  enemy  were  at  my  heels.* 

It  was  too  ridiculous,  and  laughing  heartily 
I  jumped  back  into  the  water,  and  seconded  his 
efforts  by  shivering  the  deceitful  mirror  to  a  thou- 
sand atoms.  There  was,  however,  a  third  witness 
to  this  affair,  whom  neither  Spitz  nor  I  had  re- 
marked. 

**What  is  my  little  Princess  doing  here,"  he 
enquired ,  in  that  kind  of  muffled  indistinct  tone  of 
voice,  indicative  of  inseparable  companionship  with 
a  pipe  in  the  speaker's  mouth. 

**0h,  ifs  you,  Heinz."     I  am  not  ashamed  of 
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Am,  because  he  is  well  known  to  be  afraid  of  his 
own  shadow,  difficult  as  it  is  to  credit  the  fact, 
when  looking  at  his  stalwart  form. 

There  he  stood,  Heinz  the  bee-keeper,  shod  in 
such  gear,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  earth  might  sink 
beneath  his  tread.  His  tall  form  towering  towards 
the  sky,  while  its  breadth  formed  a  barrier,  like  a 
granite  wall  between  me  and  the  view  across  the 
Haide. 

Yet,  at  the  first  white  object  that  meets  him  in 
the  dusky  twilight,  this  giant  will  take  to  his  heels, 
and  his  cowardice  supplies  me  with  endless  amuse- 
ment. I  tell  him  long  stories  of  horrors,  till  I  grow 
quite  frightened  myself,  and  am  afraid  of  every 
dark  comer. 

"I  am  treading  down  a  pair  of  eyes,  Heinz," 
I  exclaimed,  giving  another  stamp,  so  that  the  water 
splashed  all  over  his  faded  old  coat.  "Look,  am  I 
not  right?" 

"Not  at  all— not  in  daylight?" 

"Nonsense,  what  difference  does  it  make  to  the 
water  sprite  whether  it  is  day  or  night,  if  she  is 
angry?"    I  watched  the  half  nervous,  half  incredulous 
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glance  he  cast  at  the  water,  with  veritable  delight. 
"What,  you  don't  believe  it,  Heinz,  I  only  wish  she 
had  given  ^^«  such  a  look,  so  dreadful  .  .  ." 

This  fairly  conquered  him.  Taking  the  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  and  pointing  it  playfully  at  me, 
he  said,  with  a  smile  of  mingled  triumph  and 
distrust,  "Didn't  I  always  tell  you  so,  eh?  But  I 
won't  do  it  again,  not  a  bit  of  me — heaps  of  the 
things  may  lie  there,  but  I  won't  touch  one  of 
them,  not  I — " 

So  here  I  had  raised  a  nice  piece  of  business 
with  my  love  of  jesting. 

The  little  stream,  the  tiny  traveller  which  wan- 
dered through  the  Haide,  was  richer  far  than  many 
a  proud  river  which  flows  past  palaces,  and  'mid 
the  busy  haunts  of  men.  Pearls  lay  hidden  within 
its  recesses,  few  indeed  in  quantity,  and  not  bril- 
liant enough  for  a  King's  diadem,  but  what  did 
I  know  of  all  that.  I  liked  the  small  round 
shining  things,  which  lay  so  bright  and  pretty 
in  the  palm  of  my  hand.  Many  a  time  had  I  spent 
whole  hours  wading  through  the  water  seeking  for 
oysters,  and  then  I  had  always  brought  them  to 
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Heinz,  who  understood  the  art  of  opening  them;  a 
secret  he  would  confide  to  no  one  else.  Now,  he 
was  going  to  renounce  the  service  utteriy,  and  con- 
clusively, because  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  the 
water  sprite  would  take  the  law  of  us,  as  tiiieves! — 

"Get  away,  Heinz,"  I  said,  in  a  melancholy 
tone;  "it  was  only  a  stupid  joke;  don't  believe  such 
nonsense;**  and  bending  over  the  water,  which  had 
nearly  settled  again,  I  said,  "look  here  for  yourself; 
what  is  looking  at  youl  Nothing,  nothing  whatever 
but  my  own  two  dreadful  eyes.  Why  are  they  so 
unnaturally  large,  Heinz  1  Neither  Fraulein  Streif  s 
eyes,  nor  yet  Use's  would  have  looked  half  so  ter- 
rible." 

"No,  Ilse's  eyes  wouldn't  either,"  replied  Heinz, 
"but  her  eyes  are  sharp,  Prinzesschen,  very  sharp." 

On  his  first  joining  me,  he  had  laid  his  huge 
hand  upon  my  shoulder,  quite  good-naturedly,  (for 
Heinz  could  not  be  angry,)  but  after  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  above  sage  remark,  he  ran  it  through  his 
wisp  of  hair,  which  stood  up  like  thin  yellow  stubble 
about  his  temples.  It  absolutely  bristled  in  the 
warm  evening  sunshine. 
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After  that,  he  blew  forth  a  cloud  of  tobacco 
smoke,  which  speedily  dispersed  a  swarm  of  midges 
plajring  round.  At  home,  Dse  "of  the  sharp  eyes," 
always  maintained  that  tobacco  was  a  disgusting 
weed.  I  alone  endured  it,  and  should  I  live  to  be 
a  hundred,  the  evil-reputed  smell  will  always  send 
me  back  in  memory  to  the  warm  nook  in  the 
chinmey  comer,  where  curled  up  on  the  wooden 
bench  by  Heinz's  side,  I  enjoyed  the  delicious 
sense  of  his  protecting  care,  while  without  the 
snow-storm  raged  over  the  plains,  and  hail  came 
pelting  like  stones  hurled  against  the  window- 
panes. 

Just  as  Mieke  came  up  to  pluck  the  blades  of 
grass  which  Heinz  had  trodden  under  foot,  I  sprang 
up  the  bank. 

"Ei,"  said  he  laughing,  "how  grand  she  looks!" 

"Oh,  no  laughing  at  that,  if  you  please,"  I  re- 
plied in  a  dignified  manner. 

Mieke  was  indeed  splendidly  adorned.  Between 
her  horns  hung  a  garland  of  birch  leaves,  and  mari- 
golds, which  became  her  as  though  she  had  been 
bom  with  it;  a  chain,  made  of  the  thick  hollow 
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Stalks  of  the  dandelion,  hung  round  her  neck,  and 
to  the  very  end  of  her  tail  was  attached  a  bouquet 
of  the  Haide  flowers,  which  looked  so  comical  when 
Mieke  lashed  it  about,  to  brush  off  the  gnats. 

"She  has  quite  a  festive  air,  hasn't  she?"  said  I, 
"but  you  don't  know  the  reason.  Now,  just  think 
a  moment,  Heinz,  and  try  to  guess;  Mieke  is  dressed 
up,  and  a  cake  is  baking  at  the  Dierkhof,  so  now, 
what  is  it  all  about?" 

But  I  had  just  hit  on  Heinz's  weak  point;  guess- 
ing was  not  his  forte,  and  he  stood  before  me  as 
helpless  as  a  child  of  two  years  old. 

"Ah,  you  cunning  fellow,"  I  continued,  laughing, 
"you  only  want  to  escape  congratulating  me;  but 
that  won't  succeed!  .  .  .  Dear  old  Heinz,  this  is  my 
birthday." 

An  expression  of  joy  and  emotion  passed  over 
the  broad,  kind  face,  at  this  discovery;  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  disengaged  hand,  in  which  I  laid  mine 
lovingly,  he  enquired, 

"And  how  old  is  my  little  Princess?"  thus  avoid- 
ing the  expected  congratulations.    I  laughed,  and 
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said,  "You  don't  know  that  either,  well  listen;  what 
comes  after  sixteen?" 

"Sixteen — what? — Seventeen,  it  can't  be  true — 
such  a  little  thing!  No,  it  can't  be  true,"  he  pro- 
tested, holding  up  his  hands. 

This  incredulity  irritated  me;  but  after  all,  my 
old  friend  was  not  far  astray;  he,  who  had  all  his 
life  long  watched  how  the  pines  stretched  upwards 
to  Heaven,  had  seen  me  for  the  last  three  years  get 
no  higher  than  just  to  where  I  could  hear  his 
strong  heart  beat;  not  one  inch  had  I  increased  all 
that  time.  It  was  too  true,  I  was,  and  I  must  re- 
main all  my  days,  a  mere  child  in  appearance,  and 
that,  according  to  Heinz's  opinion,  would  prevent 
my  ever  growing  older!  For  all  that  I  gave  him  a 
good  scolding,  but  this  time  he  warded  it  off,  in 
quite  a  politic  manner,  changing  the  subject.  In- 
stead of  giving  me  any  answer,  he  pointed  with  his 
thumb  over  his  shoulder,  and  said, 

"There's  an  extra  birthday  celebration  going  on 
up  there,  Prinzesschen — they  are  digging  up  the  old 
King." 

At  one  bound  I  was  on  my  feet 
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The  crimson  glow  of  the  evening  sky  was  so 
dazzlingly  brilliant,  that  I  was  forced  to  shade  my 
eyes  with  my  hand.  Yonder,  behind  the  line  of 
the  forest,  the  rays  were,  as  it  were  playing  through 
thin  mists  and  vapours,  while  nearer,  the  ancient 
giants  of  the  past  formed  a  girdle  round  the  wide 
stretching  moor,  their  tall  spear-like  summits  stand- 
ing out  against  the  sky. 

The  heath  was  not  yet  in  blossom,  and  the 
ground  presented  one  broad  sheet  of  green  brown 
vegetation,  fiat  as  a  table,  save  where  in  one  pecu- 
liar spot  it  swelled  suddenly  into  five  gigantic 
mounds,  one  enormous  one,  and  four  smaller.  The 
popular  tradition  was,  that  these  mounds  contained 
the  remains  of  giants,  who,  in  the  days  of  their 
flesh  had  made  the  earth  quake  beneath  their  tread, 
and  played  at  marbles  with  huge  blocks  of  stone. 
Juniper  trees  grew  on  the  top  of  the  highest  hill, 
and  on  its  side  the  golden  broom  blossomed; 
whether  some  human  hand  had  planted  the  soli- 
tary old  fir  tree,  or  a  bird  carried  the  seed 
thither,  none  could  tell;  at  all  events  there  it  stood 
sideways,  on  the  edge  of  the  hill,  thinly  clad,  tost 
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by  the  wild  wind,  and  stunted  in  its  growth  by  the 
weight  of  winter  snows;  yet  standing  erect,  proud 
and  defiant,  the  one  solitary  tree  in  the  midst  of 
the  vast  plain,  battling  for  its  existence  against 
every  storm  that  blew. 

Many  a  time  I  had  said  to  Heinz,  as  we  sat  on 
the  hill  together,  in  my  childhood,  "The  old  King 
must  be  buried  here,  for  there  is  a  tree  on  this  hill, 
and  yellow  blossoms,  and  there  are  none  on  the 
others."  I  was  convinced  that  where  the  old  tree 
stood,  there  lay  the  King's  powerful  head,  with  its 
golden  band  round  the  forehead,  and  the  long,  long 
white  beard  that  fell  over  the  purple  mantle  cover- 
ing his  limbs.  This  buried  secret  was  hidden  in 
the  deepest  solitude,  but  the  birds  that  came  from 
the  adjacent  wood  to  rest  amid  the  brushwood,  and 
flutter  through  the  broom  and  heather;  the  blue 
butterflies,  and  humming  bees,  these  all  shared  it. 
Many  a  time  did  I  lie,  with  my  hands  under  my 
head,  scarcely  daring  to  draw  breath,  watching  the 
ants  as  they  ran  in  and  out  of  their  holes — they, 
doubtless,  were  wiser  than  we  are,  and  knew  all 
about  it;  they  had  perhaps  run  over   the   purple 
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mantle.     How  I  envied  them,  and  longed  to  dis- 
cover those  hidden  marvels. 

Up  to  this  moment,  tlie  great  mound  had  been 
my  garden,  my  wood,  my  own  undisputed  property. 
My  home,  the  Dierkhof,  stood  quite  alone  upon  the 
moor;  an  unfrequented  road,  which  connected  it 
with  the  outer  world,  lay  through  the  wood,  but  far 
away  from  the  fairy  hillocks — never,  that  I  could 
remember  had  a  stranger  set  foot  within  their  king- 
dom,— and  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  yonder  stood  a 
group  of  unknown  people,  digging  up  huge  clods 
of  earth  from  these  self-same  mounds.  I  watched 
the  axe  as  it  swung  high  in  the  air,  and  so  often 
as  it  fell  with  unerring  aim,  did  it  seem  to  me  as 
though  it  hewed  the  living  flesh  from  some  beloved 
form. 

Without  pausing  to  reflect  I  ran  across  the  field, 
filled  with  sympathy,  and  burning  with  curiosity  to 
know  what  would  come  to  light.  Spitz  ran  nimbly 
beside  me,  and  when  I  reached  the  spot,  breathless 
with  my  exertions,  I  found  Heinz  had  overtaken  me 
with  a  few  gigantic  strides. 
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Not  until  then  did  I  begin  to  feel  shy,  and  to 
experience  that  childish  terror  which  the  sight  of  a 
strange  face  always  brings  over  me.  I  drew  back 
and  caught  hold  of  Heinz's  coat,  which  at  least 
afforded  me  some  sense  of  security  and  protection. 


II. 


Three  gentlemen  were  standing  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  in  a  state  of  breathless  expectation,  while 
several  workmen  were  employed  digging  and  shovel- 
ling away.  At  the  uproar  Spitz  made,  the  strangers 
turned  round  and  looked  at  us  for  a  moment;  the 
youngest  of  the  party  lifted  his  stick,  and  shook  it 
at  the  animal,  on  his  attempting  to  advance  nearer. 
Then,  coldly  survejdng  Heinz  and  me  for  a  moment, 
he  turned  his  back  on  us.  They  were  digging 
near  the  old  pine;  the  broom  which  grew  round 
it  was  torn  up,  and  lay  scattered  here  and  there, 
while  the  gap  which  they  had  left,  exposed  to  view, 
the  great  thick  roots  of  my  poor  fir  tree,  amid  a 
mingled  mass  of  yellow  loam  and  sand:  their  white 
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flesh  was  visible;  the  axe  had  hewed  into  them  re- 
morselessly. 

"They  have  come  upon  the  stone,"  said  one  of 
the  gentlemen,  as  the  men's  axes  sounded  against 
something  sharply;  and  when  the  last  shovelful  of 
earth  was  finally  cleared  away,  an  enormous  imhewn 
block  of  stone  was  disclosed  to  view. 

The  gentlemen  moved  to  one  side  while  the 
workmen  prepared  to  roll  away  the  stone,  but  Heinz 
moved  eagerly  forward,  evidently  dissatisfied  with 
the  manner  of  canying  on  the  work.  With  one  foot 
in  advance,  he  began  swaying  his  great  hand  to 
and  fro,  keeping  time  with  the  workers,  and  his 
pipe,  the  while,  had  no  holiday  of  it.  Very  soon, 
indeed,  I  could  only  distinguish  the  strangers  through 
a  blue  cloud;  if  only  Use  had  been  there  to  witness 
the  effect! — the  young  gentleman,  behind  whom 
Heinz  was  standing,  looked  round  as  if  he  had 
received  a  blow.  He  measured  the  unfortunate 
smoker  with  a  long  contemptuous  stare,  then  waved 
his  silk  pocket  handkerchief  with  an  air  of  disgust, 
as  if  to  disperse  the  noisome  vapour. 

Heinz  silently  took  the  '^corpus  delictV^  out  of 
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his  mouth,  and  threw  it  aside.  He  was  struck 
dumb,  for  his  pipe  had  never  before  produced  such 
an  impression.  The  stranger's  conduct  had,  how- 
ever, frightened  and  intimidated  me  to  the  last 
degree;  I  was  quite  ashamed,  and  had  already 
made  one  step  towards  retreating,  when  the  stone 
all  at  once  gave  way  and  rolled  a  few  steps  forward 
with  a  rumbling  sound. 

That  chained  me  again  to  the  spot. 

I  was,  at  first,  unable  to  see  anything,  because 
the  gentlemen  all  pressed  round  the  chasm,  but 
suddenly  I  ceased  to  wish  to  do  so,  and  covered 
my  eyes  with  my  hands,  ianc)ang  some  tremendous 
discovery  was  now  about  to  take  place. 

"Potztausend — was  that  it]"  cried  Heinz,  in  a 
voice  of  undisguised  astonishment 

I  took  one  glance,  and  for  a  moment  the  moor 
with  its  light§  and  shadows  had  disappeared,  the 
shining  butterflies  seemed  to  have  folded  their  wings 
and  sunk  to  rest,  even  the  tall  spears  against  the 
far  oflF  horizon — whither  had  they  all  vanished  1 
The  setting  sun  alone  remained  ....  and  beneath 
the  hill  lay  no  grey-headed  King  with  flowing  beard 
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and  gigantic  limbs  concealed  beneath   the  purple 

coverlet nothing  but  a  deep  dark  abyss  yawned 

at  my  feet 

To  the  strangers  this  seemed  to  be  the  natural 
result;  one  of  them,  who  wore  spectacles,  and  had  a 
large  tin  box  slung  across  his  shoulders  jumped 
into  the  hole,  followed  by  the  young  man;  while 
the  third,  a  tall  thin  individual,  examined  the  inner 
surface  of  the  block  of  granite  just  dug  up.  "This 
stone  has  been  cut,"  he  remarked,  passing  his  hand 
lightly  over  the  surface. 

"And  so  have  the  others,"  called  out  a  voice 
from  the  chasm;  "just  look  what  a  magnificent 
stone-roof  we  have  over  us,  a  really  superb  block!" 

Just  then,  the  young  man  reappeared  at  the 
opening;  he  had  to  stoop  so  low  that  his  hat  fell 
off.  Up  to  that  moment  I  had  seen  but  few  speci- 
mens of  manhood;  with  the  exception  of  Heinz,  the 
old  clergyman  of  the  nearest  parish  (some  ten  miles 
distant),  and  a  few  steady-going  coarse-looking 
farmers, — none,  save  an  occasional  dirty  young 
broom-maker  had  ever  crossed  my  path.  But  a 
portrait  of  Charles  the  Great  hung  on  the  wall  at 
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the  Dierkhof,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  it, 
as  I  looked  at  the  uncovered  'head  as  it  appeared 
at  the  mouth  of  the  great  dark  cavern;  the  forehead 
shone  like  a  broad  white  spotless  shield  under  the 
masses  of  auburn  hair,  which  he  threw  back  with 
an  energetic  toss  of  his  head. 

The  young  man  held  a  large  earthen  vessel  in 
his  hand;  it  was  of  a  greyish,  yellowish  colour. 

"Take  care,  Herr  Claudius,"  said  the  gentleman 
in  spectacles,  in  a  warning  voice,  himself  carrying 
several  strange  utensils.  "These  urns  are  very 
brittle  at  first,  but  quickly  harden  in  the  air." 

It  never  reached  that  safety  point,  however,  for 
just  as  it  was  set  on  the  granite  block,  it  broke;  a 
cloud  of  ashes  rose,  and  human  bones,  nearly  burnt 
to  cinders,  were  strewn  about. 

The  wearer  of  the  spectacles  set  up  a  loud 
lament  He  seized  one  of  the  fragments,  and  push- 
ing up  his  spectacles,  began  examining  the  lump  of 
clay  where  it  was  freshly  broken,  very  eagerly. 

"Bah!"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  "the  damage  is 
not  great,  Professor.  At  least  six  similar  pieces  still  re- 
main, and  they  are  all  as  like  one  another  as  two  peas. 
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"Yes,  yes,"  he  replied  sharply,  "that  sounds 
very  well,  .  .  .  just  like  an  amateur." 

The  other  laughed  a  fascinating  laugh;  it  had 
a  light  and  mocking  sound,  yet  did  one  good  to 
hear — he  seemed,  however,  to  repent  it,  for  he  sud- 
denly became  grave. 

"I  am  indeed  but  an  amateur,"  he  apologized, 
"if  an  enthusiastic  one,  and  you  must  therefore  sub- 
stitute mercy  for  truth,  when  the  novice,  forgetting 
the  strong  curb  of  science,  takes  the  bit  in  his 
mouth  and  sets  off  in  a  wrong  direction;  to  me, 
the  chief  interest  lay  in  discovering  the  interior 
structure  of  these  sepulchres  and  ...  ah,  how 
beautiful,"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  interrupting  him- 
self, and  taking  up  one  of  the  rare  specimens 
which  the  Professor  had  ranged  in  the  centre  of 
the  stone. 

The  learned  man  to  all  appearance  never  heard 
the  young  gentleman's  apology:  buried  in  deep, 
one  might  almost  say  painful  thought,  he  was  oc- 
cupied in  the  examination  of  these  objects,  some- 
times holding  one  up  to  the  light,  then  again  shad- 
ing it  with  his  hand. 
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"Hum,"  muttered  he  to  himself,  "a  kind  of 
silver  filigree." 

"Silver  in  a  prehistoric  German  tomb,  Professor?" 
enquired  the  young  man  in  a  somewhat  mocking 
tone;  "look  at  this  exquisite  piece  in  bronze!"  It 
was  a  kind  of  knife  or  dagger,  and  he  made  several 
passes  with  it  in  the  air  at  some  imaginary  foe, 
then  balanced  it  playfully  on  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 
"Certes,  no  German  hand  ever  used  this  elegant 
article,"  he  remarked,  "it  would  have  been  shattered 
at  the  first  grasp;  and  just  as  little  did  they  ever 
produce  that  delicate  silver  ornament  you  have  in 
your  hand.  Professor.  In  the  end,  it  will  turn  out 
that  Dr.  von  Sassen  is  right,  when  he  maintains  that 
these  so  called  Hun  graves,  are  the  tombs  of  Phe- 
nician  pioneers." 

Dr.  von  Sassen!  How  the  name  went  through 
me!  I  even  thought  the  speaker  pointed  at  me,  as 
he  uttered  it,  and  I  expected  all  eyes  would  be 
turned  on  my  poor,  frightened,  little  person,  directly. 
How  I  longed  for  the  earth  to  open,  and  swallow 
me  up!  But  it  was  all  nonsense,  nobody  gave  me 
a  thought,  and  I  began  to  breathe  once  more,  when. 
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oh  misery,  I  had  never  once  thought  of  him  of 
Heinz,  and  there  he  stood,  the  slyboots,  looking 
knowingly  at  me,  and  whispering  from  behind  his 
hand,  "ah,  Prinzesschen,  the  people  are  talking 
about  ..." 

"Be  quiet,  Heinz,"  I  desired,  and  actually  stamped 
my  foot  at  him,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 

For  a  moment  he  looked  petrified,  then  shyly 
turned  his  face  the  other  way.  Meantime,  the  at- 
tention of  the  others  had  been  attracted,  and  for 
the  first  time  they  seemed  to  notice  that  the  object 
behind  them  was  neither  a  stick,  nor  a  stone,  but  a 
timid  little  maiden.  They  favoured  me  with  a  fixed 
stare  of  curiosity,  and  1  felt  but  too  anxious  to 
escape  from  the  whole  affair,  and  yet  some  irresistible 
attraction  held  me  spell-bound  to  the  spot.  At  the 
time  I  fancied  this  proceeded  solely  from  the  desire 
to  hear  more  of  the  owner  of  that  name.  The  fact 
that  Heinz's  remark  had  failed  to  reach  the  strangers' 
ears,  also  helped  to  reassure  me. 

The  words  "Phenician  pioneers"  had  set  the 
Professor's  soul  on  fire.  An  acknowledged  opponent 
of  this  theory,  he  defended  his  own  point  of  view 
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in  a  speech  of  passionate  ardour,  to  which  the 
young  gentleman  listened  with  dutiful  attention. 
The  individual  in  the  brown  hat  seemed,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  have  little  S)anpathy  with  the  learned 
disputations;  he  kept  pacing  up  and  down  quietly, 
gazed  long  and  thoughtfully  into  the  open  tomb, 
and  ended  by  climbing  the  hill  to  obtain  a  full  view 
of  the  vast  plain. 

Meantime  the  glowing  sunset  paled,  and  gradually 
disappeared  in  violet  tints  below  the  horizon;  no- 
thing save  a  faint  streak  of  red,  bordering  the  long 
line  of  clouds,  remained  visible;  and  it  seemed,  as 
it  were  to  point  like  an  outstretched  arm  towards 
the  desecrated  resting-place.  The  deceptive  glare 
of  the  play  was  o'er,  and  once  again  the  sky  wore 
its  dark  blue,  solemn  aspect  The  crescent  moon, 
whose  tender  light  had  been  eclipsed  till  now  by 
the  universal  glow,  began  to  shine,  and  deepen 
gradually  into  gold. 

The  gentleman  on  the  hill  drew  out  his  watch; 
**it  is  time  to  break  up,"  he  called  aloud,  "it  will 
be  a  full  hour  before  we  can  reach  the  carriage." 

"Yes,  uncle,"  replied  the  young  man,  "unfortu- 
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nately  a  very  long  hour.  I  wish  we  had  already  left 
this  dreary  waste  behind  us,"  and  he  glanced  at  his 
elegantly-shod  feet  This  was  addressed  to  the 
Professor,  who  after  an  emphatic  "well,  we  shall 
see"  had  brought  his  speech  abruptiy  to  a  conclu- 
sion. "Must  we  really  return  by  the  same  wretched 
road?"  continued  the  young  man. 

"I  know  of  no  other,"  replied  the  Philosopher, 
with  a  shrug. 

The  young  gentleman  surveyed  the  landscape 
gloomily  and  repeated  with  ironical  pathos, 

'*  How  tranquil  lies  the  moor 
Beneath  the  noonday's  burning  rays," 

"I  don't  understand  how  people  can  poetize 
about  a  moor;  it  would  freeze  the  poetic  thought 
within  my  brain,  the  glowing  words  upon  my  tongue. 
....  Are  you  really  serious  about  your  predilection 
for  this  desert.  Professor?  If  so,  I  entreat  you,  show 
me  something  besides  moor — moor — everlasting 
moor,  that  intolerable  brown  plain.  Is  there  even 
the  note  of  a  bird  to  be  heard?  And  where  has 
the  busy  hum  of  human  life,  which  one  expects  to 
hear  around,  disappeared  to;  is  it  buried  under- 
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ground?  I  can't  help  it,  Professor;  your  favorite 
Haide  appears  to  me  like  a  God-forgotten  child,  in 
a  dingy,  brown  garb." 

The  Professor  made  no  reply;  he  only  led  the 
young  man  towards  the  back  of  the  hill,  and  taking 
him  by  the  shoulder  bid  him  look  southward. 

There  lay  the  Dierkhof;  from  every  tile  of  its 
broad  strong  roof,  grew  the  wild  flowers  of  the 
moor;  while  the  house  itself  stood  embosomed  in 
the  midst  of  four  splendid  oaks.  Great  clouds  of 
smoke,  reminding  one  of  steaming  pots  and  a  cosy 
hearth,  rose,  and  vanished  in  the  light  summer 
breeze,  far  above  the  black  and  white  Frau  St5rchin, 
who  sat  with  her  long  legs  concealed  in  the  nest, 
her  red  bill  resting  on  her  breast.  It  was  still  light 
enough  to  discern  the  rich  pasture  of  the  green 
fields,  and  to  catch  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  garden, — 
all  looked  like  a  reflection  which  the  roseate  glow 
of  evening  had  left  behind;  there  were  Use's  pets, 
the  great  orange  marigolds,  and  at  that  identical 
moment  up  came  Mieke,  satiated  and  weary,  seek- 
ing home  of  her  own  accord.  She  stood  for  a 
moment  irresolutely  before  the  open  door,  which 
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Stood  invitingly  ajar,  and  the  noble  animal  com- 
pleted the  picture  of  rural  prosperity. 

"Does  that  look  as  if  weak-minded  nincompoops 
dwelt  there?"  asked  the  Professor,  smiling.  "Just 
come  and  visit  the  moor  a  month  hence,  when  it  is 
one  sheet  of  bloom,  and  the  purple  gleams  and 
glistens!  It  is  just  like  fairy  land;  and  later  still 
when  it  presents  one  mass  of  burnished  gold,  the 
gold  of  honey,  what  more  can  you  desire?  The 
"God-forgotten  child"  then  dons  the  robe  of  a 
King's  daughter,  and  many  of  its  little  streams,  such 
as  you  see  yonder,  contain  pearls." 

"Yes,  millions  of  watery  pearls,  flowing  towards 
the  ocean,"  laughed  the  young  man. 

The  Professor  shook  his  head  impatiently;  and 
despite  his  withered  face,  his  jaw-breaking  words, 
and  ugly  rattling  box,  my  heart  was  drawn  to  him 
for  his  defence  of  my  beloved  moor;  in  a  few  con- 
cise words  he  had  summed  up  the  blessings  and 
beauties  which  it  breathed. 

1  determined,  however,  to  take  down  this  young 
gentleman's  insolence,  whose  scorn  and  ridicule 
made  my  blood  boil.     To  this  day   I   know    not 
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whence  I  summoned  courage,  but  suddenly- 1  found 
myself  at  his  side,  presenting  my  hand,  in  which 
lay  five  pearls. 

I  felt  as  if  I  were  standing  on  hot  burning  coals, 
my  lips  were  trembling  with  nervousness  and  shame, 
and  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground.  All  around 
me  grew  dark,  everyone  crowded  about  me;  the 
gentleman  who  had  meantime  left  the  hill,  the  work- 
men, Heinz,  with  his  gigantic  boots,  all  were  there. 

"Ha,  ha,  Mr.  Claudius,  see  there,  the  child  wants 
to  give  you  a  lesson!  .  .  .  Bravo,  little  maiden, 
bravo!"  cried  the  Professor,  at  once  surprised  and 
delighted. 

The  young  man  never  uttered  a  syllable.  Per- 
haps he  was  struck  dumb  by  the  audacity  of  a 
Haide  child  daring  to  approach  him,  in  a  coarse 
linen  jacket  and  woollen  petticoat.  Slowly,  and  as 
it  seemed  to  me  reluctantly,  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  take  them — and  then,  indeed,  shame  and 
fright  thoroughly  overcame  me.  My  own  sunburnt 
hands,  beside  those  milk-white  fingers,  and  polished 
nails,  looked  as  brown  as  coffee;  I  shrank  back  in- 
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voluntarily,  and  would  have  flung  away  the  pearls 
for  a  song. 

"I  declare  they  have  not  been  bored  yet!"  he 
exclaimed,  rolling  two  of  the  tiny  beads  about  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"Oh,  1  admit  there  is  much  to  desire  in  the 
way  of  form  and  colour,"  said  the  Professor  apolo- 
getically, "they  are  greyish  and  irregular,  and  of 
but  little  real  value;  still,  it  is  interesting  to  meet 
with  them." 

"I  should  like  to  keep  them,"  said  the  young 
man,  in  a  tone  that  sounded  like  a  polite  request. 

"Take  them,  then,"  I  replied  curtly,  without 
looking  up;  I  fancied  every  word  I  uttered,  betrayed 
my  beating  heart. 

He  took  the  remaining  pearls  carefully  from  my 
hand,  and  I  then  observed  the  gentleman  in  the 
brown  hat  take  some  glittering  thing  out  of  his 
pocket;  it  made  a  chinking  sound. 

"Here,  my  child,"  said  he,  la)dng  five  large 
round  shining  pieces  in  my  hand. 

I  looked  up  at  him,  and  saw  a  broad  brimmed 
hat,  which  nearly  hid  his  face,  and  in  addition,  a 
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pair  of  blue  spectacles  which  threw  a  ghastly  light 
on  the  cheek. 

"What  is  that?"  I  enquired,  fascinated  in  spite 
of  myself,  by  the  size  and  glitter  of  the  strange 
things. 

"What  that  is!"  repeated  the  gentleman  in 
amazement.  "Don't  you  know  what  money  is, 
little  one?  Have  you  never  had  any  thalers  be- 
fore?'' 

"No,  Sir,"  replied  Heinz,  stepping  forward,  and 
answering  for  me  in  a  tone  of  fatherly  authority. 
"The  old  lady  never  allows  money  in  the  house, 
and  if  she  finds  any,  throws  it  at  once  into  the 
river." 

"What!  .  .  .  And  who  is  this  extraordinary  old 
womani"  enquired  the  three  gentlemen,  in  a  breath. 

"The  Prinzesschen's  grandmother." 

At  this  the  young  gentleman  burst  out  laughing, 
"/^/>  Prinzesscheni"  he  enquired,  pointing  at  me. 

I  dropped  the  silver  coins  upon  the  ground  and 
fled  .  .  .  wicked,  wicked  Heinz!  .  .  .  Why  had  I  ever 
told  him  that  stoiry  about  the  lovely  Princess  at  the 
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Erbsen-Prlifstein,  and  why  had  I  allowed  him  ever 
since  to  call  me  "his  little  Princess"  because  he 
fancied  that  earth  contained  nothing  tinier,  or  ten- 
derer, than  the  small,  light-footed  morsel  of  humanity, 
which  tripped  over  the  wild  moor  by  his  side. 

I  ran  home  as  if  pursued.  The  young  man's 
derisive  laugh  seemed  to  follow  me,  and  I  had  some 
dim  notion  that  once  under  the  Dierkhof  roof,  it 
would  cease  to  torment  me. 

Use  was  standing  at  the  door,  evidently  on  the 
look  out  for  me,  for  Mieke  had  returned  alone. 
Even  in  the  distance  my  gaze  was  riveted  on  that 
form,  which  stood  out  in  hard  sharp  outline  in  the 
evening  twilight  against  the  long  dark  passage  be- 
hind her.  .  .  .  How  dear  that  fair  head  yonder  was 
to  me!  It  was  just  as  yellow  as  Heinz's  thin  stubble, 
and  strove  along  the  parting  to  stand  upright  like 
a  brush.  Use  had  the  same  pointed  nose  as  her 
brother  and  the  same  fresh  pure  blood,  which  gave 
her  cheeks  such  a  ruddy  glow — but  the  eyes,  those 
eyes  which  brother  Heinz  had  such  respect  for, 
were  altogether  different,  and  as  I  drew  near,  I  did 
not  like  them* 
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"Have  you  lost  your  senses,  Lenorel"  she  began 
in  her  usual  abrupt  manner;  she  was  angry,  as  angry 
as  her  ordinarily  calm  and  equable  temperament 
admitted  of — for  she  called  me  by  my  name,  and 
that  never  occurred  except  when  her  temper  was 
ruffled.  She  then  silently  pointed  at  the  spot  I  was 
standing  on,  and  I  then  first  perceived,  (what  really 
was  dreadful),  that  my  feet  were  bare. 

"Ah,  Ilse,"  I  replied,  quite  subdued,  "my  shoes 
and  stockings  are  by  the  river's  brim." 

"Silly — fetch  them  immediately." 

She  turned  away,  and  moved  towards  the  hearth 
which,  though  arranged  in  the  more  economical 
style  of  modern  days,  still  retained  the  old  fashioned 
position  habitual  in  thoroughly  North  Saxon  houses, 
viz.,  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  barn,  or  some- 
times even  the  cattle  stalls.  Ilse  had  bacon  on 
the  fire,  which  was  crackling  and  smelled  so  good, 
and  from  the  steaming  pot  of  potatoes  great  bubbles 
were  rising. 

Supper  was  evidently  just  ready,  and  if  I  wished 
to  be  in  good  time,  I  must  make  haste,  yet  for  the 
whole    world   I  could   not   venture   again    outside 

The  Princess  of  the  Moor.   /.  3 
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that  door;  if,  however,  I  stole  out  by  one  of  the 
back  doors,  the  Dierkhof  itself  would  conceal  me, 
and  I  could  reach  the  river,  unseen  by  the  people 
on  the  hill. 


III. 

I  TOOK  a  few  steps  towards  a  side  door,  which, 
situated  between  the  bam  and  the  dwelling-rooms, 
led  into  the  open  air,  into  the  so-called  orchard. 
But  Use  barred  my  way,  and  held  up  a  warning 
finger  at  me. 

"You  cannot  go  out  there,"  said  she  in  a  low 
voice,  "your  grandmother  is  there." 

The  door  stood  open,  and  I  could  see  her  work- 
ing away  at  the  pump-handle  furiously;  a  not  un- 
common sight,  for  she  did  the  same  every  day. 

My  grandmother  was  tall,  and  powerfully  made. 
Her  face,  from  the  roots  of  her  hair  down  to  her 
neck,  was  one  mass  of  bright  red.  This  colouring, 
combined  with  her  strongly  marked  features,  her 
bulky  form,  long  strides,  and  sudden  energetic 
gestures,   gave   her   a   wild   and   ferocious  aspect 
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Even  now,  when  I  recall  the  moments  in  which  I 
have  come  upon  her  unawares,  the  trembling  and 
cracking  of  the  boards  under  her  feet,  and'  the 
sudden  rush  of  wind  her  passing  made;  despite  her 
black  eyes,  and  thoroughly  Oriental  cast  of  feature, 
I  am  reminded  of  those  Amazonian  Cimbrian  women, 
who,  with  a  skin  bound  round  them,  battle-axe  in 
hand,  cast  themselves  into  the  midst  of  men  in  battle. 

My  grandmother  was  holding  her  head  under 
the  heavy  stream  of  water;  it  was  flowing  over  her 
face,  and  her  coarse  grey  hair  which  was  hanging 
down  in  the  well.  Such  was  her  habitual  custom 
even  in  the  severest  winter;  this  refreshment  seemed 
as  indispensable  to  her  existence  as  the  very  air 
she  breathed;  still,  her  face  struck  me  to-day  as 
being  redder  than  ever;  even  under  the  stream  of 
icy  water  it  shone  with  a  deep  red  hue,  and  as  she 
raised  herself  up,  and  threw  back  her  head  with  a 
long  sigh  of  satisfaction,  I  noticed  that  her  lips  were 
quite  blue. 

I  looked  at  Use.  She  was  standing  gazing  be- 
fore her,  apparently  lost  in  thought,  her  cold  blue 
eyes  were  softened  by  an  expression  of  melancholy. 

3* 
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"What  ails  grandmother^'  I  enquired  anxiously. 

"Nothing,"  she  replied  curtly.  "It  is  sultry  to- 
day." Evidently  she  was  annoyed  at  her  sadder 
mood  being  noticed. 

"Is  there  no  remedy,  Ilse,  against  this  fearful 
rush  of  blood  to  the  head)" 

"She  won't  take  anything,  you  know  that.  .  .  , 
Yesterday  evening  she  tlirew  out  the  foot-bath  at 
niy  very  feet  .  .  ,  Now  go,  child,  and  fetch  your 
things." 

Thereupon  she  returned  to  the  hearth,  and  I 
obediently  left  the  house  by  another  door.  I  sprang 
towards  the  river,  which  was  about  thirty  paces 
from  the  Dierkhof,  and  tried  to  make  my  way  through 
the  brushwood  growing  on  its  banks.  This  how- 
ever was  not  BO  easy,  for  it  had  been  allowed  to 
grow  at  will,  undisturbed  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Notwithstanding,  I  persevered,  for  though  the  tough 
willows  impeded  my  progress  and  hurt  my  bare 
feet,  yet  they  acted  as  a  complete  protection  from 
the  strangers'  eyes,  and  by  the  time  I  had  made 
some  way,  I  had  ample  reason  to  bless  the  shelter 
they  afforded  me.     Right  across  the  moor,  what  did 
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I  behold,  but  the  three  gentlemen  making  for  the 
river,  with  Heinz  in  advance. 

I  still  hoped  to  reach  the  littie  nook  where  I 
had  left  my  shoes  and  stockings,  before  they  came 
up  to  it,  but  all  my  efforts  were  in  vain,  so  I  crouched 
resignedly  in  the  copse,  tolerably  near  the  desired 
goal. 

I  could  easily  guess  what  had  led  them  thither, 
for  Heinz  was  pointing  out  the  smooth  grassy  path 
which  led  through  the  copse  by  the  river's  brim. 
Walking  was  indeed  somewhat  different  there  from 
on  the  rough  wild  heather.  The  path  was  smooth  and 
soft  as  velvet,  and  seemed  formed  for  dainty  feet. 
The  gentlemen  passed  quite  close  to  me;  I  could 
hear  the  sound  of  their  footsteps,  and  feel  the 
stirring  of  the  branches  which  softly  played  against 
my  arm.     At  the  birch  tree  they  made  a  pause. 

"Aha,  the  Haideprinzesschen  has  been  making 
her  toilette  here,"  exclaimed  the  young  gentleman. 
My  heart  was  in  my  mouth,  I  bent  eagerly  forward 
and  saw  him  pick  up  one  of  the  shoes.  Instinct, 
at  that  moment,  seemed  to  tell  me  how  a  lady's 
delicate  slipper  ought  to  look.     I  had  read  in  fairy 
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tales  of  little  red  shoes,  of  slippers  embroidered  in 
silver  etc,  and  the  paper  on  which  this  enchanted  lore 
was  inscribed,  seemed  far  too  coarse  to  serve  even 
for  the  soles  of  these  ethereal  works  of  art  in  silk 
and  velvet.  The  ill-shaped  specimen,  which  the 
stranger  now  held  up  to  view  with  a  laugh,  was 
made  of  the  strongest  calf-skin — in  Use's  eyes  wood 
itself  was  not  sufficiently  stout  or  durable  for  my 
fidgety  feet 

This  very  morning  the  shoes  had  been  left  be- 
side my  bed,  bran  new,  accompanied  by  a  pair  of 
strong  stockings,  which  Dse  had  spun  and  knitted 
herself  out  of  the  wool  of  the  Haide  sheep.  It  was 
her  birthday  gift  to  me,  of  which  she  was  genuinely 
proud.  I  had  been  delighted  with  them,  and  Use 
had  given  a  nod  of  satisfaction  at  the  extra  row  of 
shining  nails  the  shoemaker  had  ornamented  the 
soles  with;  now  these  same  rows  were  shining  out 
iniraically  at  me. 

"My — what  a  child!  She  has  actually  left  her 
shoes  behind  her,"  said  Heinz  shaking  his  head. 
^^  Quite  new  shoes  too;  I  wonder  what  Use  would 
say  to  that,"  he  added  anxiously. 
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"Whose  is  the  child  we  saw  on  the  hilH"  en- 
quired the  old  gentleman  with  the  brown  hat,  and 
the  soft  voice. 

"She  lives  at  the  Dierkhof,  sir." 

"Yes,  .  .  .  but  what  is  her  namel" 

Heinz  cocked  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  scratched 
his  ear.  I  saw  his  answer  would  be  cunning, — 
that  he  was  thinking  of  the  dreadful  moment  when 
I  had  stamped  at  him — and  oh,  he  knew  how  to 
get  out  of  the  difficulty. 

"Well,  sir.  Use  calls  her  'child,'  and  I  call 
her  .  .  .  ." 

"Prinzesschen,"  suggested  the  young  gentleman 
in  the  same  tone  of  gravity  as  my  sly  friend.  Just 
as  he  had  thrown  away  the  discoveries  from  the 
grave  above,  so  in  like  manner  did  he  fling  that 
little  horror  of  a  shoe  away  now,  only  on  this  occa- 
sion he  pretended  that  it  cost  him  quite  an  effort 

"Ah,  the  ladies  in  the  Haide  like  to  leave  an 
impression  behind  them,"  he  remarked  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  brown  hat;  "Charlotte  ought  really  to 
see  this  beautiful  piece  of  fairy  lightness,  uncle. . . . 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  bring  it  with  me." 
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"No  nonsense,  Dagobert,"  interrupted  the  other 
sternly;  but  Heinz  only  said — 

"Oh,  not  at  all,  sir!  .  .  .  but  what  would  Use 
say!  .  .  .  quite  new  shoes  too!" 

"Brr — this  Use  seems  to  be  the  dragon  that 
guards  this  bare-footed  princess! — voildT*  and  he 
flung  the  shoes  away  again  with  a  laugh,  rubbing 
his  hands  together  to  brush  off  the  dust 

They  then  saluted  Heinz,  and  proceeded. on 
their  way,  leaving  my  old  friend  in  the  act  of  pack- 
ing my  unfortunate  shoes  into  his  capacious  pocket, 
whither  the  stockings  followed,  on  his  discovering 
them,  waving  on  a  bush  close  by.  This  ended,  he 
set  off  for  the  Dierkhof,  at  a  rapid  pace. 

I  stayed  a  little  longer  in  my  hiding  place,  listen- 
ing to  the  strangers'  footsteps,  as  they  gradually 
died  away  on  the  soft  sod.  I  was  greatly  excited; 
but  in  those  days  I  could  not  analyse  the  feelings 
which  seemed  literally  choking  me;  tears,  hitherto 
suppressed,  came  to  my  relief,  and  I  indulged  in  a 
passionate  flood  of  them.  Pique,  a  vindictive  pique, 
was  my  ailment.  "How  silly,"  I  muttered  between 
my  teeth,  thinking  of  Heinz's  diplomatic  answer,— 
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he  could  easily  have  said  that  Dr.  von  Sassen  is  my 
father;  but  no,  he  must  needs  answer  like  a  Solomon; 
and  I  felt  angry,  oh,  how  angry  with  him. 

I  left  the  thicket.  Clouds  of  smoke  were  no 
longer  ascending  from  the  Dierkhof  Use,  no  doubt, 
had  dished  the  potatoes  long  ago,  and  laid  aside  a 
few  of  the  finest  on  a  plate,  with  a  bowl  of  rich 
milk  for  she  spoiled,  even  when  she  pretended  to 
be  angry  with  me.  No  doubt,  she  was  watching 
for  me  at  the  present  moment,  but  home  I  could 
not  go,  without  first  looking  how  the  strangers  had 
left  my  poor  mangled  hill. 

It  looked  better  than  I  expected;  the  block  was 
replaced  in  its  former  position,  the  earth  thrown  up 
on  it  again,  and  the  fragments  of  the  vessels  were 
no  longer  visible.  Nothing  was  out  of  order  save 
the  bushes  which  had  been  torn  up;  they  lay  strewn 
around,  and  on  the  small  patch  of  sand  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  lay  a  heap  of  human  ashes,  while  half 
concealed  beneath  a  plant  of  broom  lay  a  small, 
half  burnt  bone,  for  ever  separated  now  from  the 
other  members,  which  had  no  doubt  been  replaced 
in  the  tomb. 
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I  lifted  it  up  carefully — the  young  gentleman 
had  been  right;  the  mound  had  contained  no  giants. 
The  fragile  structure  which  I  held  in  my  hand,  was 
probably  once  a  finger  bone,  clothed  in  soft  flesh, 
delicately  formed,  and  boasting  perhaps  as  smooth 
and  white  a  skin  as  that  which- 1  had  this  day  seen 
and  admired.  Perhaps  it  had  been  loved,  and 
decked  with  costly  jewels;  or  mayhap  on  its 
slightest  movement  hung  the  weal  or  woe  of  many 
a  human  soul.  I  climbed  up  the  hill,  and  buried 
it  at  the  foot  of  the  old  pine.  The  good  old  tree 
spread  its  branches  protectingly  over  it,  but  who 
could  say  if  it  had  not  itself  that  day  received  its 
death  blow. 

Embracing  its  trunk  with  my  arm,  I  gazed  where 
the  little  river  yonder  wound  its  way  towards  the 
wood.  How  rare  was  it  to  see  mankind  there!  .  .  . 
Men's  footsteps  on  that  still,  solemn,  monotonous 
waste,  where  the  only  sound  ever  heard  was  the 
cry  of  some  bird  of  prey,  wheeling  his  giddy  flight 
so  high  amid  the  heavens,  that  his  shrill  note  was 
lost  in  space! — Now,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  echo  of 
those  retreating  footsteps  could  never  again  die  away. 
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They  were  hastening  back  into  the  world  .  .  . 
the  world!  ...  I  too,  had  been  there  already.  To 
me,  indeed,  it  had  consisted  only  of  a  dark  back- 
room, and  a  damp  little  garden,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  enormously  high  houses;  and  out  of  that 
busy  multitude,  also  called  "the  world,"  but  a  few 
individual  faces  had  come  within  my  immediate 
observation.  In  that  self  same  back-room,  the  three 
first  years  of  my  life  had  been  spent.  Around  the 
one  face,  most  firmly  fixed  in  my  memory  hung  a 
cloud  of  thin  grey  curls,  and  I  could  still  have 
painted  the  glitter  of  the  pale  green  eyes,  the  thick 
cocked  nose,  and  grey  lifeless  complexion.  Such 
was  Fraulein  Streit,  the  lady  from  whom  I  received 
my  first  lessons. 

One  other  face,  floated  now  and  then  across  the 
dim  background  of  these,  my  earliest  remembrances; 
I  had  seen  it  but  too  rarely,  but  in  later  days,  when 
I  heard  the  rustling  of  silk,  a  shadow  with  imperfect 
outlines  seemed  to  pass  before  me,  and  a  voice  to 
say  in  tones  of  annoyance  "child,  you  make  me 
nervous.*'  Angry  and  nervous  thereby  became 
synonymous  terms  to  me.     This  form  in  rustling 
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silk,  which  never  did  more  than  pass  through  the 
back-room,  and  once  perhaps  at  most,. laid  a  warm 
soft  hand  upon  my  head,  this  lady  was  called  by 
Fraulein  Streit  "gnadigeFrau"  and  by  me  "Mamma." 

There  came  a  day,  however,  when  I  awoke,  no 
longer  in  the  dismal  back-chamber,  but  in  the  arms 
of  a  great,  tall,  man,  with  stiff  yellow  hair,  who  was 
carrying  me.  He  looked  at  me  kindly  and  said, 
"ha,  ha,  have  you  slept  it  out?"  Beside  him  walked 
Fraulein  Streit,  dressed  in  black;  heavy  tears  were 
coursing  down  her  cheeks,  and  I  noticed  that  she 
wrung  her  hands  in  silence.  Right  before  us  stood 
the  house  with  the  stork's  nest,  and  four  oaks, 
and  just  as  I  looked  into  the  man's  heated  face, 
and  prepared  myself  to  give  a  fine  loud  scream  of 
terror,  he  called  out  "come  Putchen,"  and  a  whole 
flock  of  different  coloured  fowl  ran  out  of  the  house 
door  to  meet  him. 

Yonder  also  stood  the  lady  with  the  red  face; 
she  offered  Fraulein  Streit  her  hand,  and  kissed  me, 
weeping,  which  greatly  terrified  me.  This,  how- 
ever, was  soon  forgotten.  A  calf  was  pla)dng  about 
in  the  farm-yard,  and  it  suddenly  stood  up  on  its 
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hind  legs,  before  the  man,  and  remained  in  that 
ridiculous  position;  the  stork  was  clappering  on  the 
roof,  and  Ilse  .  .  .  Use  of  the  black  eyes  .  .  .  held  a 
little  animal  before  me,  whose  soft,  velvet  fur  I 
patted  fearlessly;  it  was  a  little,  mewing  kitten.  The 
bright  golden  sunshine  played  over  the  whole  scene, 
the  leaves  on  the  trees  were  rustling  in  the  Haide 
breeze.  I  screamed  and  cried  with  joy,  while  poor 
Fraulein  Streit  was  sobbing  her  heart  out  on  the 
threshold. 

It  was  thus  I  made  my  entry  at  the  Dierkhof  in 
Heinz's  arms,  and  from  that  moment  life  began  for 
me.  (The  previous  night,  while  every  one  was 
weeping  over  me,  I  had  suddenly  become  a  happy 
child.)  Huzzah!  Every  day  I  trotted  after  Heinz, 
over  the  broad  moor,  merrily.  On  the  loneliest 
spot  of  it  stood  a  mud  cabin,  with  a  low  thatched 
roof;  great,  tall  Heinz  had  to  double  himself  in  two 
to  enter;  but  within  it  was  comfortable.  Table 
and  chairs  were  white  as  snow,  and  behind  the 
doors  of  the  two  cupboards,  which  were  formed  out 
of  recesses  in  the  wall,  lay  huge  feather  beds,  in 
dean  covers  of  variegated   hue.    Heinz   and  IIsq 
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had  been  broom-makers  as  children,  and  their  old 
father  had  built  this  cabin  with  his  own  hands;  the 
two  children  had  been  bom  in  it,  and  Heinz  had 
resolved  that  nowhere  else  would  he  die.  In  July 
he  took  charge  of  the  bee-hives  belonging  to  the 
farms  around  the  moor,  and  was  otherwise  occupied 
several  days  in  the  week,  working  at  the  Dierkhof. 

I  was  soon  just  as  much  at  home  in  the  mud 
cabin  as  in  my  grandmother's  house.  I  helped  Heinz 
to  eat  his  buckwheat  cake,  and  was  always  present 
when  he  cut,  and  brought  home  hay  for  the  Dierk- 
hof. He  used  to  lift  me  up  to  where  the  old  worn- 
out  bee-hives  were  hung  in  the  lofts,  where  the 
poultry  made  their  nests,  and  amid  shouts  of  joyous 
laughter,  I  handed  Use,  who  stood  near,  the  beauti- 
ful, white  eggs. 

During  all  this  time  Fraulein  Streit  sat  in  the 
large  sitting-room,  working  and  crjdng  the  live-long 
day.  The  dear  old  room  must  have  looked  funny 
enough  in  those  days,  with  nothing  but  the  bare 
whitewashed  walls,  the  antiquated  brown  wooden 
bench  behind  the  stove,  and  the  tables  standing 
hither  and  thither  in  the  most  uncivilized  manner; 
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my  grandmother  had  indeed,  in  honour  of  Fraulein 
Streit,  sent  to  the  town  for  a  finely  upholstered  sofa, 
and  Use  had  hung  up  striped  blue  and  white  curtains. 
FrS,ulein  Streit  generally  kept  these  curtains  drawn, 
complaining  that  the  boundless  stretch  of  moor  with 
its  deadly  stillness  frightened  her;  and  when  the 
sun  was  bright,  or  the  moon  shone,  it  was  all  the 
same,  it  still  frightened  her  ...  In  my  fifth  year  she 
began  to  teach  me;  then  Use  used  to  bring  in  her 
work  and  listen;  at  fifteen  she  had  entered  my 
grandmother's  service,  then  in  town.  She  had  had 
her  taught  to  read  and  write  a  littie,  but  notwith- 
standing the  dear  old  thing  began  again  with  me. 
Many  a  time,  when  worn  out  and  weary  with  racing 
and  running,  I  have  laid  my  head  of  an  evening  on 
Dse's  breast;  then  Heinz  has  joined  us,  (of  course 
with  his  cold  pipe)  and  Fraulein  Streit  used  actually 
to  become  animated;  her  wan  cheeks  would  flush, 
and  the  grey  curls  flutter  around  her  face.  Then 
she  would  relate  whole  histories  of  life  as  it  was 
carried  on  in  my  parental  home,  and  it  seemed  to 
grow  quite  clear  to  me.  I  learned  that  my  father 
was  a  man  of  celebrity,  my  late  mother  a  scholar 
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and  a  poetess.  Many  renowned  and  distinguished 
people  frequented  our  house,  and  when  Fraulein 
Streit  came  to  the  description  of  her  own  white 
dress,  and  the  rose  coloured  ribbons  she  wore  in 
her  hair,  because  it  was  the  "gnadige  Frau's*'  read- 
ing evening,  all  kinds  of  dreary  recollections  seemed 
to  float  through  my  childish  brain.  Once  again  I 
heard  the  bustle  passing  to  and  fro  by  my  door, 
my  evening  milk  was  brought  me  icy  cold,  and 
when  I  awoke  from  my  first  sleep,  I  was  all  alone 
in  the  ghostly  room.  Once  again  I  seemed  to 
realize  that  terror,  and  scream  aloud,  and  Miss 
Streit  came  gliding  in  like  a  ghost,  scolded  me, 
stopped  my  mouth  with  a  bonbon,  covered  me  up 
to  my  nose,  and  glided  out  again. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  "heavenly  remem- 
brances" of  my  teacher  affected  me  but  little,  and 
I  generally  slept  through  them,  till  mercilessly 
aroused  by  the  dragging  at  my  hair. 

My  long  black  locks  were  always  forced  to 
undergo  the  same  process  every  night  as  the  thin 
grey  ones;  every  night  I  was  compelled  to  pray  for 
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that  father,  whose  face  no  effort  on  my  part  enabled 
me  to  recall. 

So  passed  year  after  year,  Fr^ulein  Streit  grow- 
ing more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  each,  and 
weeping  more  abundantly.  Oftentimes  she  used  to 
stand  in  the  orchard,  and  sing  in  a  faint  pathetic 
voice, 

"  Eilende  Wolkcn !  Segler  der  Lufte  I 
Wer  mit  euch  wanderte,  mit  euch  schifile." 

But  one  day,  something  fell  from  her  mouth 
and  clattered  on  her  plate  at  dinner;  to  my  amaze- 
ment it  turned  out  to  be  a  /alse  tooth;  but  after 
that  she  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  at  once,  and 
so,  wringing  her  hands,  she  packed  up. 

"I  owe  it  to  myself,  good  Use,"  she  said  in  tak- 
ing leave  of  her,  "one  has  no  prospects  here;"  and 
tears  streamed  down  the  poor  old  face. 

No  prospect  in  the  wide,  wide  moor!  I  was 
quite  petrified  by  this  accusation  brought  against 
my  idolized  home.  Heinz  drove  Fraulein  Streit 
and  her  trunk  to  the  nearest  village,  and  I  accom- 
panied them  part  of  the  way.  After  we  had  said 
Good-bye,  I  stood  and  gazed  after  Fraulein  Streifs 

The  Princess  of  tht  Moor,  I.  4 
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retreating  form  till  the  last  vestige  of  her  floating 
dress  was  lost  in  the  distant  wood.  Then  off  I 
snatched  my  hat,  threw  it  up  in  the  air,  tore  oflf  my 
tiresome  jacket,  without  which  Fraulein  Streit  had 
never  allowed  me  to  go  out, — oh,  how  delightfully  the 
fresh  air  played  about  my  bare  neck  and  arms — 
and  in  this  guise  I  returned  home.  Dse  had  already 
removed  the  sofa  from  the  despised  chamber,  and 
covered  it  with  a  cloth;  the  blue  and  white  curtains 
she  had  carefully  folded  up,  ready  to  be  laid  by  in 
the  chest. 

I  marched  straight  up  to  Use,  holding  my  long 
cumbersome  locks,  and  said,  "cut  them  off,  Use," 
and  oflf  they  came  with  great  clips  of  the  scissors, 
such  as  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear.  The  hair  was 
thrown  on  the  back  of  the  fire,  my  jacket  was  con- 
signed to  the  press,  and  henceforth  I  roamed  about 
clad  in  petticoat  and  bodice,  just  like  Use. 

As  I  stood  under  the  old  fir  tree,  gazing  after 
the  retreating  figures,  all  these  details  passed  through 
my  mind.  It  was  growing  dark  too,  and  the  strangers 
were  by  this  time  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  surrounding  bushes,  and  they  had  already  gone 
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SO  far  that  I  could  no  longer  even  hear  their  foot- 
stepSy  but  I  knew  for  all  that,  that  they  were  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  leave  the  despised  moor  behind 
them,  just  as  Fraulein  Streit  in  days  gone  by.  What 
would  the  young  gentleman  have  said,  had  he  but 
known  that  the  red-faced  old  lady  at  the  Dierkhof 
had  once  fled  from  a  populous  city  to  make  her 
home  on  the  moor.  Fraulein  Streit,  indeed,  had 
always  fancied  that  my  grandmother  was  very  pro- 
found, and  had  shrunk  from  her  nervous  glance, 
but  to  me,  the  peculiarity  about  her  seemed  in- 
separable from  her  whole  appearance,  and  if  it  in- 
creased imperceptibly  (as  it  did),  while  I  grew  up, 
I  thought  it  was  only  just  what  happened  with  all 
grandmothers.  How  did  it  come  then,  that  I  began 
to  speculate  so  suddenly  on  subjects  which  had 
hitherto  appeared  to  me  as  matters  of  course?  The 
unbounded  astonishment  of  the  strangers  at  "the 
old  woman  who  allowed  no  money  in  the  house," 
had  awakened  my  curiosity — and  I  asked  myself, 
was  it  not  equally  strange  that  as  years  rolled  on 
my   grandmother   had   ceased    speaking — that   she 

avoided  meeting  any  of  the  other  occupants  of  the 
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house,  and  only  cast  a  terribly  stem  glance  at  me, 
if  I  happened  to  cross  her  path?  She  also  refused 
ever  to  eat  a  morsel  from  any  other  hand  than  her 
own;  eggs,  on  which  she  chiefly  lived,  she  always 
got  from  the  nest  herself;  the  cow  was  always  milked 
by  her,  that  no  other  hand  might  touch  the  milk- 
vessel,  no  other  breath  pass  over  the  liquid  she 
used — bread  and  meat  she  never  touched; — now  and 
then,  soon  after  my  arrival,  she  had  bestowed  on  me 
an  occasional  caress,  but  later  she  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  my  existence. 

My  father  sent  me  no  new  governess,  to  my 
grandmother  I  was  the  same  as  nothing,  and  the 
distant  village  schoolmaster  was  no  sorcerer.  Use 
thought  all  this  too  bad  for  me,  so  she  did  not  at- 
tempt to  send  me  to  school,  but  undertook  the  task 
of  teaching  me  herself  every  evening . . .  and  the  task 
was  bitter  enough.  .  .  .  She  generally  read  me  some 
chapters  of  the  Bible,  but  always  in  an  under  tone, 
and  it  did  not  escape  me  how  often  she  paused 
and  listened,  looking  anxiously  towards  my  grand- 
mother's room.  I  was  also  confirmed  by  the  old 
pastor  of  the  parish;  for  I  had  learnt  an  immense 
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deal  by  heart  with  Use;  at  that  time  she  literally  stole 
out  of  the  Dierkhof  with  me,  Heinz  keeping  watch 
the  while,  and  I  knelt  in  the  little  village  church, 
and  there  made  my  declaration  of  faith,  without  my 
grandmother  having  the  faintest  suspicion  of  such 
a  thing. 

It  was  thus  I  grew  up,  wild  and  free  as  the  wil- 
lows beside  the  stream,  and  as  I  stood  there  under 
the  old  pine,  barefooted  and  clad  in  a  coarse  short 
petticoat,  the  evening  breeze  playing  in  my  wavy 
hair,  I  laughed,  laughed  aloud  at  the  young  dandy, 
who  had  sought  out  the  soft  turf  for  his  dainty  boots, 
and  encased  his  white  hands  in  leather — that  was 
my  revenge. 


IV. 


In  the  houses  in  North  Saxony,  the  passage 
which  connects  the  bam  and  the  dwelling-rooms, 
where  the  kitchen-range  is  situated,  is  called  the 
fleet.  At  the  Dierkhof  it  was  raised,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  several  inches  above  the  earthen 
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floor  of  the  bam;  but,  with  this  exception  there  was 
nothing,  not  even  a  wooden  partition  to  separate  the 
latter  from  the  dwelling-rooms;  this  arrangement 
enabled  people  to  take  at  one  glance  a  view  of  the 
whole  establishment,  extending  from  the  threshing 
floor  to  the  principal  entrance,  and  embracing  even 
the  cattle  stalls  on  either  side.  From  this  passage  a 
window  and  two  doors  opened  into  the  dwelling- 
rooms;  it  was  nicely  paved,  and  as  already  men- 
tioned a  door  on  either  side  led  into  the  open  air; 
to  me  it  was  the  cosiest  spot  in  all  the  house;  yonder 
too,  not  far  from  the  hearth  stood  the  summer  din- 
ing-table. 

When,  after  my  return  home  from  my  wild 
evening-ramble,  I  entered  this  quiet  nook  with  Use, 
the  lamp  was  already  burning  on  the  table,  but  it 
looked  like  a  mere  spark  in  the  midst  of  that  huge, 
dark,  smoky  apartment.  The  last  streaks  of  the 
fading  twilight  stole  through  the  open  door,  and 
lighted  up  the  inviting  cattle-stalls.  They  were 
empty.  At  the  Dierkhof  farming  was  carried  on 
only  just  as  far  as  our  own  immediate  wants  de- 
manded.    Near  the  door,  however,  with  her  head 
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turned  towards  the  bam,  lay  Mieke,  chewing  the 
cud.  She  held  her  horns  towards  me,  evidently 
feeling  her  heavy  garland  unsuitable  for  a  night 
toilette. 

Use  cast  one  glance  at  the  "festively  adorned" 
beast,  and  turning  away  her  head,  tapped  me  lightly 
on  the  shoulder.  I  did  not  require  to  be  told  she 
was  laughing  at  my  "eternal  nonsense." 

Supper  had  been  served  in  my  absence.  A 
huge  pile  of  potatoe  skins  bore  witness  to  Heinz's 
feats  at  it  Use,  this  time  without  a  lecture,  removed 
my  cold  potatoes,  and  substituted  in  their  stead 
some  nice,  well-cooked  eggs.  I  heard  Heinz  pot- 
tering about  in  the  orchard  outside,  and  Use  was 
also  busy  running  hither  and  thither;  her  hands 
were  full,  and  it  certainly  was  not  the  time  to 
choose,  but  the  question  which  had  been  hovering 
on  my  lips,  would  come  out. 

"Use,  what  is  the  name  of  the  place  my  father 
lives  in  now?" 

She  was  just  in  the  act  of  crossing  over  towards 
the  orchard,  but  stood  still  in  amazement. 

"Do  you  want  to  write  to  himi"  she  enquired. 
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I  laughed  out  loud.  "I? — I  write  a  letter? 
Oh,  Use,  how  ridiculous  that  sounds!  No,  no,  I 
only  want  to  know  the  name  of  the  people  my 
father  is  living  with  now." 

"Must  you  know  it  immediately?" 

I  did  not  venture  to  say,  "yes,"  but  Use,  no 
doubt,  saw  burning  impatience  written  in  my  face, 
for  she  disappeared  into  the  other  room,  and  brought 
out  a  little  box. 

"There,"  she  said,  "look  for  the  address  your- 
self, I  don't  remember  it;  but  don't  lose  anything 
and  don't  rummage  too  much." 

She  left  me.  How  neatly  and  systematically  the 
written  link  between  the  Dierkhof  and  the  outer 
world  was  arranged  in  that  small  square  box!  There 
lay  the  thin,  fragile  envelope  which  enclosed  my 
father's  letters;  they  bore  only  Use's  address,  con- 
tained only  a  few  polite  lines,  a  remembrance  to 
my  grandmother  and  myself,  and  a  decided  nega- 
tive to  Use's  oft  repeated  request,  that  I  might  be 
removed  from  the  Dierkhof  and  sent  to  school. 
Whatever  correspondence  had  been  kept  up  with 
the   outer   world,    had    been    carried   on    entirely 
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through  Use;  she  discharged  her  part  in  it  with 
sighs  and  infinite  trouble — in  great  stiff  characters, 
and  with  characteristic  brevity.  /  never  troubled 
my  head  about  it;  for  in  proportion  to  my  love  of 
reading,  and  insatiable  as  my  desire  to  con  over 
the  well-worn  children's  story-books,  left  by  Fraulein 
Streit,  so  great  was  my  detestation  of  writing.  I 
literally  hated  it.  Among  my  father's  letters  I  found 
one,  which  I  knew  had  but  recently  arrived: — "To 
Frau  Rathin  von  Sassen,  Hanover,"  was  written  in 
light  elegant  characters  on  the  envelope,  another, 
and  coarser  hand,  had  added  the  name  of  the  Post- 
Town  nearest  the  Dierkhof.  This  letter  was  to  my 
grandmother,  and  the  only  one  I  could  remember 
ever  having  been  thus  addressed  since  I  had  come 
to  the  house.  When  Heinz  had  brought  it  in  and 
given  it  to  Use,  a  few  weeks  previously,  I  had  just 
glanced  at  the  writing  and  run  away  without  wait- 
ing to  hear  its  contents.  Nothing  beyond  the 
Haide,  and  what  immediately  concerned  it,  pos- 
sessed the  faintest  attraction  for  me.  But  a  change 
had  suddenly  come  over  me  in  this  respect.  The 
broken  seal  tempted  me  to  take  a  glance  at  the 
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sheet  within,  but  I  dared  not  do  so  without  Use's 
permission,  so  I  laid  the  letter  aside  upon  the  table. 

My  father's  address  was  soon  found.  As  I 
sought  it  out  impatiently  from  among  his  last  letters, 
what  should  I  see  written  under  his  name,  but 
"Firma  Claudius,  No.  64  in  K." 

A  sudden  pang  shot  through  me,  and  I  felt  the 
colour  rise  flaming  to  my  cheeks  as  I  saw  the  name 
which  the  Professor  had  mentioned  the  previous 
day  standing  in  black  and  white  before  me.  How 
quickly  did  my  father's  hasty  cramped  writing  be- 
come legible  to  me!  I  knew  the  contents  of  these 
letters  thoroughly;  Use  had  read  them  to  me  before, 
yet  I  began  to  go  over  them  once  more.  There 
was  the  uniform  emptiness  and  coldness  for  which 
my  father's  letters  were  remarkable.  He  never  once 
enquired  "what  is  my  child  doing?  Is  she  well, 
and  does  she  think  of  me?"  and  at  that  moment  it 
suddenly  dawned  upon  me,  if  but  dimly,  that  herein 
he  was  guilty  of  a  great  wrong  towards  me. 

The  meaningless  lines  closed  with  the  words, 
"the  letter  from  Naples  is  to  remain  unanswered, 
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and  to  be  kept,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  my 
mother."  This  evidently  referred  to  the  letter  which 
lay  near  me;  it  bore  the  Naples'  post-mark,  and 
was,  of  course,  doubly  interesting  to  me  now. 

I  folded  up  the  transparent  sheet,  disheartened 
and  disappointed.  It  told  nothing  of  my  father's 
abode  or  of  his  connection  with  the  people  of  the 
name  of  Claudius.  Suddenly  I  sprang  up  and 
threw  it  back  into  the  box.  What  were  these 
strangers  to  me!  There  was  I,  sitting  grumbling 
over  people  that  were  nothing,  absolutely  nothing 
to  me,  while  Heinz  was  fussing  and  bustling  about 
the  yard  outside.  At  other  times  whenever  he  be- 
gan working  after  horn's,  I  always  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder,  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  dragged 
him  nolens  volens  into  the  hall,  where  I  made  him 
sit  down  on  the  wooden  bench,  his  own  undisputed 
place.  After  that  I  reached  him  a  lighted  match  of 
pine- wood,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  cloud  of  smoke 
would  envelope  his  dear  smiling  face.  Use  also 
generally  brought  her  sewing,  while  I  read  aloud 
with  undiminished  ardour  the  tales  I  already  knew 
by  heart.     If  it  was  wet  or  chilly  outside,  then  the 
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fire  was  piled  up  doubly  within,  and  Use  would 
pour  us  out  some  hot  tea. 

How  cosy  it  was  to  sit  thus  in  that  sheltered 
hall,  under  the  warm  roof,  on  which  the  rain  came 
plashing  incessantly,  while  the  bright  glow  from  the 
hearth  shone  around,  and  a  home-like  calm  pervaded 
the  large  space,  filled  with  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke. 
Now  and  then,  the  chain  round  Mieke's  neck  rattled, 
or  the  sleepy  hens  roosting  above  gave  a  stir,  or 
Spitz,  perhaps,  would  give  himself  another  stretch 
upon  the  hearth-stone.  All,  everything  I  loved,  was 
contained  within  those  four  walls.  My  soul  was 
tranquil,  had  no  longings,  no  desires;  my  young 
heart  was  only  full  of  tenderness  for  those  two 
between  whom  I  sat  .  .  .  and  now  .  .  .  strange  faces 
suddenly  came  in  between,  and  I  blushed  to  think 
what  an  effect  their  influence  had  produced  on  me 
all  at  once. 

There  was  no  deceiving  myself;  instead  of  cling- 
ing to  my  old  friend,  whom  the  distinguished  young 
gentleman  had  regarded  with  such  disdain,  I  had 
absolutely  felt  ashamed  of  him.  I  had  lost  my 
temper,  stamped  my  foot  at  him  who  had  always 
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shown  such  unwearied  patience  with  me,  and  scolded 
him  simply  because  he  had  puzzled  his  brains  to 
answer  as  he  thought  I  wished  and  desired.  .  .  . 
And  why  had  I  done  all  this?  Because  I  was  all 
at  once  possessed  with  the  fancy  to  shew  off  my 
celebrated  father,  to  whom  I  was  a  nonentity,  while 
Heinz's  kind  arms  had  protected  me  throughout  my 
infancy  and  childhood. 

I  must  beg  his  pardon,  penitently  beg  his  pardon, 
and  that  immediately.  This  decision  was  easily 
arrived  at,  for  at  that  moment  the  door  out  of  the 
orchard  opened,  and  Heinz  entered,  followed  by 
Spitz.  I  flew  towards  him  and  laid  my  hand  on 
his  broad  breast,  higher  I  could  not  reach. 

"Heinz,  you  are  dreadfully  angry  with  me,  are 
you  not?" 

"Ei,  Prinzesschen,  I  must  first  know  what  about," 
said  he,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  he  himself  stand- 
ing still  and  motionless  before  me. 

"You  do  know  why,  Heinz,"  I  replied.  "Scold 
me  well,  I  have  been  abominably  naughty;  you 
could  not  have  believed  it  of  me,  now,  could  you? 
,  •  .  to  stamp  at  you  actually!" 
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"Oh,  that  was  only  a  jest"  • 

"A  jesti — nothing  of  the  kind,  it  was  earnest, 
real  bitter  earnest!  Do  not  be  so  good  to  me, 
Heinz,  I  don't  deserve  it,  and  I  must  be  punished. 
"I  have  been  childish,  and  passionate,  and  a  miser- 
able ungrateful  thing.  ..." 

"Ei,  indeed,  and  what  else  besides?" 

"A  coward,  Heinz!  .  .  .  yes,  that  was  what  set 
me  beside  myself;  there  I  stood,  hemmed  in,  as  it 
were,  on  the  hiU,  and  all  eyes  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  turned  on  me,  had  you  said  .  .  ." 

"Wouldn't  have  said  anything!  Ha,  ha,  ha,  not 
one  word,"  and  he  tapped  his  forehead  with  his 
forefinger.  "Cunning  as  they  are,  they  might  have 
questioned  long  enough,  in  vain,"  and  with  a 
sudden  movement,  he  dived  into  the  recesses  of  his 
pocket,  saying,  "but  this  liunp  of  money,  which  was 
rolling  about  upon  the  ground;  that,  the  people 
would  not  take  back  again,  say  what  I  would;  so 
I  had  to  pick  it  up,  and  there  it  is,  Prinzesschen." 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  placed  the  bright  crown 
pieces  in  a  pile,  on  the  palm  of  his  hand,  while  his 
small  eyes  ran  over  them,  lovingly. 
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Five  silver  pieces — one  for  each  pearl!  That 
was  what  had  been  intended.  The  old  gentleman's 
"here,  my  child"  had  sounded  so,  exactly  as  if  I 
had  expected  this  for  them,  and  I  had  meant  them 
all  the  time  as  a  present.  This  idea  vexed  me 
now,  beyond  endurance,  and  I  growled  out,  "I 
won't  have  them,  Heinz,"  trying  at  the  same  time 
to  knock  up  his  hand.  I  succeeded  but  too 
well,  and  once  again  the  money  rolled  upon  the 
ground,  but  oh,  what  a  fearful  noise  the  great 
metal  pieces  made,  as  they  clinked  against  the 
stone  pavement.  Such  a  sound  had  not  been  heard 
within  the  Dierkhof  walls  for  years,  and  I  had  never 
heard  it. 

I  turned  involuntarily,  with  a  nervous  glance, 
towards  a  window  which  overlooked  the  fleet,  and 
which  was^  always  heavily  draped  with  a  thick 
curtain,  never  raised  within  my  memory.  Now,  it 
was  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  my  grandmother  peered 
out 

That  was  a  look  which  might  have  chilled  the 
stoutest  heart.  Trembling,  I  stooped  to  gather  up 
the  money,  but  at  that  moment,  the  door  next  the 
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window  flew  open,  a  hurricane  seemed  to  pass 
through  the  room,  I  was  seized  by  the  shoulder, 
and  thrown  down  on  the  floor. 

"Don't  touch  it,"  echoed  in  my  ear;  and  how 
frightful  did  that  long  silent  voice  sound  to  me  now. 
I  looked  up  terrified. 

There  stood  that  powerful  being  shaking  her 
hand  fiercely  at  Heinz.  "Du"* — came  hissing  from 
her  lips. 

"Be  calm,  gnadige  Frau,t  be  calm,"  he  stam- 
mered entreatingly.  "I'll  carry  the  whole  affair,  and 
throw  it  into  the  river  on  the  spot." 

He  was  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  his 
fresl.  rosy  face  was  pale  to  his  very  lips. 

With  a  gesture  of  passion  she  turned  her  back 
on  him;  her  long  grey  locks  were  streaming  about 
her,  and  with  a  beating  heart  I  awaited  her  next 
movement.  At  that  instant  she  struck  her  foot 
against  one  of  the  coins,  and  recoiled  as  though  a 
serpent  had  stung  her.  Then  ensued  a  scene  such 
as   I   can   never   forget.     Tittering,    she    sent   the 


*  Thou,  the  German  method  of  addressing  intimates  and  inferiors. 
f  "Honoured  Madam.*' 
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money  at  her  feet,  spinning  along  the  floor,  first 
one  piece,  then  another,  and  thus  she  went  all  over 
the  hall,  till  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  a  cat  play- 
ing with  a  mouse.  With  what  fearful  rapidity,  too, 
did  the  change  of  expression  pass  over  her  features. 
She  evidently  spumed  the  money  from  her  with 
horror  and  disgust,  and  yet  as  often  as  it  rang  upon 
the  ground,  she  would  stretch  out  her  long  neck, 
listening  with  evident  delight,  and  even  a  degree  of 
curiosity  to  the  clear  silver  tone,  till  the  last  echo 
had  died  away. 

I  never  moved  from  the  spot,  and  scarcely  dared 
to  breathe;  Spitz,  the  frisky  Spitz,  slunk  away  with 
his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  nestled  at  Heinz's 
side,  who  himself  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot, 
while  his  anxious  eyes  were  frequently  directed  to- 
wards me.  .  .  .  Ach,  Use — where  was  she?  .  .  .  the 
only  one  who  had  any  influence  over  my  grand- 
mother; was  it  possible  she  didn't  hear  the  noise 
that  was  echoing  so  strangely  through  the  Dierk- 
hof's  ancient  halls? 

Thus  the  ringing  and  jumping  of  the  money 
went  on;  the  old  lady  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
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that  two  people  were  witnesses  to  her  exploits.  Sh 
ran  hither  and  thither  ever  more  and  more  excitedly, 
whispering  and  gesticulating  to  something  invisible; 
suddenly  she  gave  a  violent  start,  and  advanced 
towards  the  table  as  if  petrified.  There  she  paused 
for  a  long  time,  taking  a  sidelong  glance  at  it;  there 
lay  the  unfortunate  letter,  which  according  to  my 
father's  express  desire,  she  was  never  to  see. 

"To  Frau  Rathin  von  Sassen,"  she  said,  at  last 
breaking  the  death-like  stillness,  and  passing  her 
hand  over  her  forehead  with  a  deep  sigh.  "Frau 
Rathin  von  Sassen."     I  was  that  .  .  .  I  .  .  ." 

I  debated  with  myself  as  to  whether  I  should 
spring  forward,  and  take  the  letter  from  her,  upon 
which  she  was  just  about  to  lay  her  hand.  But 
what  was  I,  a  poor  weak  creature,  in  comparison 
with  that  great  powerful  woman?  Doubdess  she 
would  have  spumed  me  away,  and  made  herself 
mistress  of  the  paper.  I  made  every  possible  sign 
to  Heinz,  but  he  looked  quite  blankly  at  me,  and 
the  dreaded  moment  came.  My  grandmother  drew 
the  letter  out  of  its  cover. 

"Let  us  see,"  she  said,  while  she  unfolded  it 
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slowly.  She  read  nothing,  her  eye  but  fell  upon 
the  signature.  What  kind  of  a  name  could  it  have 
been  to  produce  such  an  effect  With  one  wild 
shriek,  the  old  lady  crumpled  the  letter  up  in  her 
fingers.  "Thy  Christine,"  she  cried,  and  throwing 
the  shapeless  bundle  of  paper  on  the  floor,  she  fled 
back  to  her  room,  with  a  gesture  of  avoidance,  and 
immediately  after  the  bolt  within  was  drawn. 

Use,  who  was  just  coming  in  with  a  basket  of 
turf,  stopped  on  the  threshold,  in  amazement. 

"Wasn't  that  grandmother?"  she  enquired  in  a 
terrified  tone.  The  door  which  had  just  closed, 
was  one  never  used,  and  lock  and  bolt  must  have 
rusted  long  ago. 

My  teeth  were  chattering  as  if  I  had  had  a 
fever,  but  Use's  presence  reassured  me  at  once,  and 
I  began  whispering  to  her  breathlessly  an  account 
of  the  whole  scene.  I  noticed  how  she  started  and 
coloured,  but  Use  was  Use  still,  and  never  uttering 
a  word  she  laid  her  basket  beside  the  fire-place,  and 
began  to  take  out  the  turf,  and  pile  it  up  sym- 
metrically; but  when  Heinz  came  in,  she  raised  her 
head;  his  respect  for  her  sharp  eyes  was  well-founded, 
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for  she  fixed  them  with  an  annihilating  glance  on 
his  terrified  face. 

"You  are  a  murderer,  Heinz,"  she  said,  "for 
years  I  have  watched  that  not  even  a  penny  should 
ever  be  seen  at  the  Dierkhof,  and  now  what  a  hub- 
bub these  charming  pieces  have  raised." 

Tears  sprang  to  my  eyes;  in  spite  of  my  faithful 
and  minute  description,  my  candid  confession  of 
my  own  error,  Heinz  got  all  the  blame,  and  bore  it 
without  one  word  of  complaint  or  retaliation.  I 
threw  my  arms  round  him,  and  hid  my  face  in  the 
sleeve  of  his  old  coat. 

"Yes,  comfort  him,  your  Heinz!"  said  Use,  "you 
stick  to  each  other  like  burs;"  but  the  sharpness 
had  already  vanished  from  her  look  and  tone. 

She  took  up  the  lamp  and  began  to  search 
about  for  the  paper,  but  search  as  she  would,  she 
could  not  find  it 

Hitherto  I  had  never  heard  a  sound  proceed 
from  my  grandmother's  apartment,  and  I  had  always 
instinctively  avoided  it;  but  now,  loud  sobs  and 
deep  sighs  from  a  rough  and  passionately  excited 
voice,  issued  through  the  curtained  window. 
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^She  is  praying,"  whispered  Heinz  to  me. — But 
it  was  not  on  her  knees,  for  she  paced  up  and 
down  with  such  violence,  that  the  window  curtain 
was  swayed  by  it,  and  the  floor  trembled  beneath 
our  feet. 

"Bring  a  light,"  she  called  out  suddenly. 

"A  light,"  replied  Use.  "I  hccve  taken  the  lamp 
in  already,"  and  she  ran  towards  the  narrow  passage 
which  led  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  sitting-rooms, 
and  which  looked  out  on  the  garden,  where  the 
hall-door  was. 

Not  long  after,  she  came  back,  evidently  calmer. 
But  almost  at  the  same  moment  the  pump-handle 
began  to  work,  and  the  sound  of  the  water,  as  it 
poured  into  the  trough,  became  audible. 

"There  was  a  cloud  over  her  eyes,"  Use  replied 
in  answer  to  my  anxious  enquiries.  "We  shall 
have  another  night  of  it,"  she  muttered  to  herself, 
while  she  removed  the  litter  from  the  dining-table, 
and  carried  back  the  box  of  letters  to  the  next 
room. 

So  then  she  often  passed  bad  nights  with  my 
grandmother.     That   was   an   unpleasant  discovery 
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to  me,  for  my  own  healthful,  happy  sleep  had  pre- 
vented my  ever  guessing  that  anything  could  be 
going  on  in  the  house  at  night  Suddenly  I  re- 
membered how  often  I  had  found  Use  worn  out 
and  exhausted  in  the  mornings,  but  her  headaches, 
from  which  she  suffered  severely,  were  always  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause. 

I  folded  my  arms  on  the  table,  and  laid  my 
head  down  on  them.  My  courage  had  so  utterly 
failed,  and  I  was  so  frightened,  that  I  felt  as  if  some 
dire  calamity  would  fall  upon  the  Dierkhof  during 
the  night  Mechanically  I  listened  to  Heinz's  foot- 
steps, as  he  once  more  made  the  round  of  the 
house;  no  doubt,  he  wisely  avoided  the  orchard, 
for  though  the  pump-handle  was  quiet  just  then, 
my  grandmother  was,  no  doubt,  lingering  about. 
Just  at  the  spot  where  the  orchard  extended  into 
the  moor  at  one  angle,  she  would  stand  for  hours, 
gazing  over  the  boundless  expanse. 

"Go  to  bed,  child,  you  are  tired,"  said  Use, 
stroking  my  hair. 

Up  to  this  moment,  despite  my  happy  freedom, 
I  had  been  the  idlest,   most   worthless   being   on 
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earth,  and  I  now  suddenly  awoke  to  a  consciousness 
of  it 

"No,  I  am  not  going  to  sleep,"  I  replied,  en- 
deavouring to  assume  a  determined  air;  "I  am 
seventeen  to-day,  Use,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be 
sent  to  bed,  while  grandmother  is  so  hard  for  you 
to  manage." 

I  had  jumped  up,  and  was  standing  near  her. 

"So,"  she  answered  drily,  looking  down  side- 
ways at  me;  "that  was  all  I  wanted,  that  you  too 
should  stand  in  my  way;  now,  I  know  how  a 
grown  up  woman  looks;  her  head  is  a  little  higher 
than  the  dining-table  and  she  peeps  into  the  outer 
world,  like  a  chicken  which  has  just  broken  the  shell." 

"I  am  like  nothing  of  the  kind.  Use,"  I  an- 
swered rebelliously;  but  somewhat  taken  down  not- 
withstanding, for  she  never  exaggerated. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what  else  you  want,"  she 
continued,  "so  absurd,  grandmother  is  out  in 
the  orchard  and  in  another  hour  will  be  as  fast 
asleep  as  any  of  us.  One  thing,  however,  I  will 
tell  you,  seeing  the  lamp  burning  too  long  in  the 
hall  excites  her." 
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Without  another  word  she  took  up  the  lamp, 
and  my  fit  of  heroism  was  at  an  end,  for  I  had 
seen  by  Use's  last  speech,  and  the  energetic  toss 
of  her  head,  that  I  dared  not  make  any  further 
reply. 

I  called  out  "good  night"  to  Heinz,  who  was 
just  locking  the  house-door,  and  dutifully  followed 
Use  to  the  comer  room,  where  we  both  slept 


V. 


It  was  hot  and  dose  in  our  room.  Use  had 
already  closed  the  shutters,  and  had  she  possessed 
curtains,  doubdess  they  too  would  have  been 
drawn. 

"Here,  you  giddy  thing,  are  your  new  shoes," 
said  she,  pointing  under  the  chair  which  stood  by 
my  bed.  "If  it  had  not  been  for  Heinz,  they 
would  have  lain  out  all  night,  and  the  storm  would 
have  swept  them  into  the  river." 

I  felt  my  cheeks  flush  at  sight  of  the  unfortunate 
hob-nailed  pair;  and  just  at  the  same  moment  too, 
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my  eye  fell  on  the  old  engraving  of  Charles  the 
Great,  now  lighted  up  by  the  lamp  in  its  position 
on  the  wall.  The  portrait  seemed  as  if  it  were 
looking  at  me,  but  I  turned  my  back  on  it,  and 
pushed  the  shoes  still  further  under  the  chair.  I 
wanted  never  to  see  them  again,  or  to  be  reminded 
of  the  strangers  whose  appearance  had  brought 
with  them  such  a  train  of  annoyances  and  pain- 
ful sensations  into  my  hitherto  solitary,  simple 
life. 

Use  did  not  leave  the  room  till  she  saw  me  in 
bed.  But  with  a  heart  full  of  anxious  forebodings 
even  youth  cannot  rest,  so  I  slipped  on  my  clothes 
again,  and  taking  down  the  shutter  from  the  west 
window,  which  overlooked  the  orchard,  I  sat  down 
on  the  foot  of  my  bed,  close  to  it.  The  thick 
darkness  in  my  room  lightened,  and  I  grew  more 
tranquil;  at  al  events  the  fear  of  spectres,  which 
had  haunted  me,  was  dispelled. 

Noiselessly  I  raised  the  window.  A  low  moun- 
tain-ash which  grew  near  the  wall,  beneath  whose 
shelter,  to  the  delight  of  the  birds,  it  annually  bore 
luxuriantly  red  berries,  now  swept  with  its  boughs 
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the  panes  of  my  window.  Under  cover  of  this 
green  shade,  I  could  sit  unnoticed,  and  overlook 
the  meadow  and  garden  in  the  faint  light  Ilse 
had  spoken  earlier  in  the  evening  of  a  terrific 
storm,  but  I  had  never  seen  the  starry  heavens 
more  cloudless  in  their  beauty,  as  they  spanned  the 
wide  moor.  The  delicious  warm  night  air  played 
around  me  with  scarce  a  breath,  not  a  leaf  stirred 
to  break  the  deathlike  stillness  which  possessed 
all  the  time  a  latent  life  for  me;  no  longer,  indeed, 
in  the  spectral  tread  of  gigantic  steeds,  which  bore 
the  grey  hill-king  and  his  followers  through  the 
land,  .  .  .  that  purple  and  gold  dream  had  been 
finally  dispelled  by  the  unmerciful  axe  this  morning 
.  .  .  but  I  knew  that  in  every  little  twig  of  heather, 
millions  upon  millions  of  tender  blossoms  were 
preparing  to  burst  before  long  into  the  golden  sun- 
light, to  have  their  pallid  hues  deepened  into 
purple  by  its  rays.  This  very  day  too,  I  had  been 
to  the  top  of  one  of  the  tallest  of  the  oak  trees, 
and  there,  in  the  old  magpie's  nest,  I  had  counted 
four  eggs;  life  was  stirring  warm  within  there  also, 
and  took  no  heed  in  its  busy  growth  when  it  was 
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day  or  when  it  was  night,  till  the  tiny  bill  pecked 
at  the  shell,  and  demanded  light  and  space  for 
two  little  eyes.  ...  I  knew  too,  that  far  away  from 
the  distant  borders  of  the  wood,  the  deer  were 
approaching  with  silent  footsteps,  coming  to  taste 
the  fragrance  of  the  Haide  air,  whose  meadow  and 
herbage  scents  perfumed  the  Dierkhof  too. 

My  pulses  had  become  gradually  calmer.  Un- 
consciously I  had  fallen  back  into  the  smooth, 
peaceful  mode  of  thought  habitual  to  me,  and  had 
again  resumed  the  interests  which  hitherto  had  fully 
sufficed  to  fill  up  my  simple  life. 

Within  the  house  all  was  so  quiet,  that  I  could 
have  heard  the  clank  of  Mieke's  chain  against  the 
wall  Use's  assurance  had  been  well-founded,  and 
she  might,  at  any  moment,  return,  lamp  in  hand. . .  • 
Hi,  how  quickly  I  was  on  my  feet  at  the  thought! ... 
In  two  minutes  more,  I  should  undoubtedly  have 
been  hopelessly  engulphed  in  the  enormous  feather- 
bed, had  not  the  banging  of  a  distant  door  set 
every  post  and  pillar  in  the  Dierkhof  shaking. 

I  was  in  the  very  act  of  shutting  the  window, 
when,  just  under  it,   appeared   my  grandmother's 
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grey  head,  coming  round  the  comer,  and  passed  in 
a  fearful  proximity  to  mine. 

"It  is  burning,  here— here!"  she  groaned,  rush- 
ing past,  holding  both  hands  pressed  to  her  head. 

I  did  not  hesitate  to  bend  out  and  look  after 
her,  but  heard  her  stop  almost  immediately,  and 
her  wide  outstretched  arms  came  within  reach  of 
my  view. 

"Then  it  was  my  anger  kindled  it,"  she  went 
on,  in  a  louder  voice  of  solemn  pathos;  "and  it 
will  rage  to  the  lowest  hell,  and  will  consume  the 
land  in  its  growth,  and  set  the  very  foundations  of 
the  hills  on  fire!" 

Slowly  she  took  her  way  through  the  oaks  to 
the  orchard  nook.  The  spot  was  not  far  distant, 
and  I  could  see  her  plainly,  though  the  sky  with 
its  streaks  of  gold  formed  the  only  background  for 
the  outlines  of  her  powerful  form.  She  had  thrown 
off  her  dress,  the  long  sleeves  of  her  chemise  hung 
from  her  shoulder,  and  the  tangled  mass  of  her 
grey  hair  fell  down  her  back. 

What  she  said  there,  addressing  herself  to  the 
silent  noiseless  Haide,  I  knew  not;  it  seemed  to  me 
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as  though  all  the  curious  words  used  by  the  Pro- 
fessor were  here  brought  into  compass,  and  flowed 
like  a  stream,  in  a  peculiar  singing  rhyme.  .  .  .  Sud- 
denly the  murmur  broke  into  a  half  smothered  cry; 
my  grandmother  turned  swiftly  round,  and  the  rest- 
less feet  recommenced  their  wandering  with  double 
rapidity.  I  thought  she  was  making  for  the  well, — 
when  all  at  once  she  came  against  an  oak,  staggered 
back,  took  one  more  run,  and  then  sank  helplessly 
down,  suddenly  and  completely,  as  though  overcome 
by  invisible  hands. 

"Use,  Use,'*  I  screamed  aloud.  But  she  was 
there  already,  endeavouring,  with  Heinz's  aid  to 
raise  the  fallen  one.  Both  had  no  doubt  been 
watching  my  grandmother  from  the  orchard  gate. 
I  sprang  out  of  the  window. 

"She  is  dead,"  whispered  Heinz,  as  I  approached 
him,  and  he  dejectedly  let  the  lifeless  form  sink,  the 
weight  of  which  must  indeed  have  been  formidable. 

"Be  quietl"  commanded  Use  in  a  choking  voice. 
"Up,  use  your  strength — forwards!"  and  taking  my 
grandmother  under  the  arms,  she  raised  her  from 
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the  ground  with  superhuman  strength,  while  Heinz 
supported  her  feet 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  sight  they  presented  as 
they  stepped  panting  across  the  hall,  the  unconscious 
one's  gray  hair  sweeping  the  flags,  upon  which,  scarce 
an  hour  earlier,  the  money  had  been  flying  about 
beneath  her  powerful  tread. 

I  ran  before  to  open  my  grandmother's  door, 
but  was  obliged  first  of  all  to  push  aside  a  folding 
screen  which  protected  the  entrance,  and  by  which 
it  was  thoroughly  sheltered  from  the  profane  gaze 
of  the  passer-by.  I  had  never  been  allowed  near 
this  room,  not  even  as  a  little  child;  and  notwith- 
standing all  my  mental  anxiety  and  fright,  it  seemed 
to  me  at  that  moment  as  if  I  had  a  peep  into  a 
new  world,  though  a  very  gloomy  one.  Never  but 
once  did  I  receive  a  similar  impression;  it  was  upon 
entering  an  ancient,  dismal  church,  decked  with 
faded  grandeur,  hung  with  pictures  of  martyrs,  and 
filled  with  that  indescribable  mixture  of  cold,  ex- 
hausted air,  and  stifling  incense  perfume. 

My  grandmother  was  laid  on  a  bed,  which  stood 
in  one  comer;  it  had  curtains,  old-fashioned  green 
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silk  curtains,  embroidered  with  delicate  flowers  in 
gold.  How  they  rustled  as  they  were  drawn  back, 
and  how  awful  was  the  effect  produced  by  the  blue 
face  with  closed  eyes,  as  it  lay  under  the  harsh, 
dark  green! 

Heinz  was  mistaken,  my  grandmother  was  not 
dead,  but  lay  there  breathing  with  difficulty.  She 
did  not  move,  but  as  Use  addressed  her  in  tones  of 
soft  entreaty,  such  as  I  had  never  heard  from  her, 
and  as  she  pronounced  her  name,  my  grandmother 
raised  her  eyelids  for  one  moment,  and  looked 
conscious.  Use  put  bolster  and  pillows  at  her  back, 
thus  putting  her  in  a  sitting  posture,  which  seemed 
to  relieve  her,  and  by  degrees  the  low  strange  noise 
she  made  in  breathing  decreased. 

During  this  time  Heinz  had  already  gone  in 
search  of  a  doctor.  For  this  purpose  he  had  to 
run  to  the  next  village,  and  from  thence  despatch 
a  carriage  to  a  place  another  two  miles  distant,  to 
bring  the  doctor,  so  that  three  or  four  hours  might 
elapse  before  medical  aid  could  arrive. 

My  attempt  to   assist  Use   was  rejected.     She 
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drew  my  hands  back,  with  an  anxious  glance  at  the 
sufferer,  but  gave  me  permission  to  remain. 

I  curled  myself  up  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  on  a 
little  bench,  half  hidden  by  the  curtains,  and  there 
gazed  about  the  strange  apartment,  half-dazed.  It 
was  the  largest  in  the  house,  and  like  a  saloon  in 
breadth;  my  grandmother  had  very  probably  removed 
one  of  the  partition  walls,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing this  unusual  degree  of  space.  The  walls  were 
hung  with  tapestry,  embroidered  with  huge  figures. 
One  especially  attracted  my  attention;  it  was  a 
child's  form,  of  life  size,  and  with  a  lovely  face,  full 
of  melancholy,  and  gentle  patience — it  was  the 
young  Isaac,  as  he  lay  bound  upon  the  altar.  The 
tapestry  was  very  ancient,  and  partially  moth-eaten, 
so  that  Abraham's  tall,  commanding  figure  wanted 
one  eye  and  that  arm,  which  was  raised  aloft,  ready 
to  accomplish  the  awful  sacrifice.  .  .  .  Along  the  wall 
were  ranged,  with  stiff  precision,  rows  of  high-backed 
chairs,  covered  in  blue  flowered  velvet,  and  looking 
much  like  a  collection  of  sullen  old  greybeards. 
Later  I  learned  to  value  these,  as  all  carved  out  of 
the  finest  wood,  and  of  great  value;  but  at  that 
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time,  I  saw  nothing  in  them  beyond  terrific-looking 
heads  of  fabulous  beasts,  staring  at  me  from  every 
nook  and  comer. 

The  dark  colouring,  and  still  darker  comers  of 
the  room  were  thrown  out  into  even  stronger  relief 
by  the  two  lamps  which  burned  brightly  on  the 
table;  thus,  "making  darkness  visible."  Dark  was 
the  carpet  beneath  my  feet,  and  almost  black  the 
low  oppressive  ceiling,  and  nothing  relieved  this 
universal  gloom,  save  an  occasional  gleam  of  light 
from  the  naked  flesh  of  the  tapestry  figures,  which 
age  had  blanched  to  whiteness,  and  one  solitary 
spot,  where  a  soft  radiance  shone  as  though  the 
white  dove  of  peace  were  hovering  near — this  came 
from  a  silver  lustre  filled  with  wax  candles,  and 
suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

As  the  anxious  hours  passed  by,  which  I  spent 
near  the  bed,  the  sufferer  seemed  to  get  better. 
She  looked  about  her,  drank  some  fresh  water,  and 
her  speech  suddenly  returned. 

"What  has  happened  to  mel"  she  enquired  in 
an  altered  voice. 

Dse  bent  over  her,  without  replying ...  I  believe 
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grief  robbed  her  of  her  voice  .  .  .  and  stroked  her 
hair  and  forehead  tenderly. 

"My  good  old  Use!"  she  murmured,  making  an 
effort  to  raise  herself;  but  it  was  in  vain,  and  her 
eye  fell  with  a  slow  enquiring  gaze  upon  her  left 
arm. 

"Dead!"  she  half  sighed,  letting  her  head  fall 
back  upon  the  pillow. 

This  exclamation  went  through  me  with  a  cold 
shudder,  and  involuntarily  I  gave  a  start  which 
made  the  sofa  cushion  slip,  and  shake  the  curtain. 

"Who  is  in  the  room?"  enquired  my  grand- 
mother, listening. 

"The  child,  gnadige  Frau, — Lenore,"  replied 
Use,  hesitating. 

"Willibald's  child  ...  I  know  her  .  .  .  she  runs 
about  the  moor  with  her  feet  bare,  and  sings  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  yonder  ...  I  cannot  listen  to  singing, 
Bse." 

Full  well  did  I  know  that;  never  had  I  dared 
to  utter  a  note  at  the  Dierkhof — and  yet  I  loved 
to  sing!  My  soul  seemed  to  me  to  soar  away  into 
the  far  distance,  upon  the  tones  that  issued  from 
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toy  heart  So  I  sang  in  Heinz's  little  cabin  till  the 
small  windows  shook,  or  else  on  the  hill-top,  but  I 
little  fancied  that  my  grandmother  could  hear  that 
at  the  Dierkhof. 

I  had  risen  and  approached  near,  trembling  as 
I  did  so. 

"Small,  like  her  mother,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"and  the  same  large  eyes,  and  cold,  narrow  heart " 

"No,  grandmother,"  I  said  gently,  "my  heart  is 
not  cold!" 

My  grandmother  looked  at  me  in  as  much  sur- 
prise as  though  till  then  she  fancied  my  small  self 
were  quite  incapable  of  speaking,  still  less  of  ad- 
dressing her.  Use  drew  back  behind  the  curtain, 
and  signed  to  me  to  be  silent  No  doubt  she 
feared  that  my  unexpected  appearance  might  give 
rise  to  fresh  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  invalid. 
But  my  grandmother  remained  quite  calm,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  my  face.  These  eyes,  of  which  I  had  al- 
ways stood  in  such  awe,  were  very  beautiful;  there 
was  indeed  an  uneasy  gloomy  expression  in  them, 
but   yet   in   their  depths   lay   soul   and   depth   of 
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She  at  last  broke  the  silence  by  saying  "Come 
to  me!" 

I  went  up  to  the  bed. 

"Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  love  a  person  1" 
she  asked  me;  her  ordinarily  cracked  and  toneless 
voice  taking  a  sudden  depth  of  tone. 

"Yes,  grandmother,  I  do;  I  love  Use  so  much, 
I  cannot  say  how  much,  and  Heinz  too." 

Her  lips  quivered  slightly,  and  with  an  immense 
effort  she  stretched  out  her  right  hand  to  me,  as  it 
lay  on  the  quilt. 

"Are  you  afraid  of  meV*  she  asked. 

"No," — not  any  longer  I  was  about  to  add,  but 
I  swallowed  the  last  words,  and  bent  over  her. 

"Then  give  me  your  hand,  and  kiss  me  on  the 
forehead." 

I  did  as  she  desired,  and,  strange  to  say,  as  my 
lips  touched  the  dreaded  face,  and  I  felt  my  hand 
gently  clasped  in  the  great  cold  fingers,  a  new  and 
blissful  sensation  stole  over  me.  I  felt  myself  in 
my  own  place,  the  mysterious  bond  of  blood-rela- 
tionship between  grandmother  and  grandchild  made 
itself  felt,  and  overcome  with  this  sudden  discovery, 
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I  sat  down  on  the  bedside,  and  slipped  my  arm 
gently  under  her  head. 

"Flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  blood  of  my  blood," 
she  softly  murmured,  gently  closing  her  eyes. 

All  this  time,  Ilse  stood  behind  the  curtain, 
weeping  bitterly. 

A  deathlike  silence  once  more  reigned  around, 
broken  only  by  the  low  groaning  and  irregular 
breathing  of  the  sufferer,  and  by  the  incessant  tick- 
ing of  the  old  clock,  in  its  high  wooden  case;  its 
large,  shining  dial-plate  stared  at  me  like  a  spectre, 
and  the  swing  of  the  pendulum,  in  its  regular  rise 
and  fall,  seemed  to  my  excited  fancy  like  the 
heaving  of  an  invalid's  breast 

Thus  passed  a  long  and  anxious  period;  it  was 
on  the  stroke  of  one  o'clock.  At  that  moment 
Heinz  opened  the  outer  door,  and  entered,  accom- 
panied by  another  person,  so  then,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  he  had  brought  the  doctor  with  him. 

Use  looked  relieved,  and  signed  to  me  to  make 
room  at  the  bedside;  I  drew  my  arm,  therefore, 
gently  away,  and  let  the  invalid's  head  fall  softly 
back  on  the  pillow,    She  appeared  to  sleep  on,  and 
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gave  no  sign  of  having  heard  the  hall-door  open, 
and  the  men  come  in. 

Suddenly,  the  old  clergyman  from  the  nearest 
village  made  his  appearance  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  dressed  in  full  canonicals,  while  Heinz  re- 
mained standing  respectfully  in  the  background,  hat 
in  hand.  The  old  man's  venerable  form  dressed 
in  black,  and  prayer-book  in  hand,  was  a  solemn, 
and  a  touching  sight  Ilse,  however,  started  forward 
as  though  she  had  seen  a  ghost,  and  beckoned  him 
back,  but  too  late.  ...  At  the  same  moment,  my 
grandmother,  as  though  conscious  of  the  intruder's 
gaze,  opened  her  eyes. 

I  shrank  back,  terrified  at  the  sudden  alteration 
her  features  underwent,  smooth  and  peaceful  as  they 
had  so  lately  been. 

"What  does  the  black-coat  want?"  she  groaned. 

"To  bring  you  comfort,  if  you  need  it,"  replied 
the  mild  old  man,  without  noticing  her  rude 
speech. 

"Comfort?  ...  I  have  found  it  already  in  an 
innocent  child's  heart;  in  the  love  that  she  gives, 
without  enquiring.  What  is  your  belief,  or  what  will 
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you  give  me  in  return  1  .  .  .  Lenore,  my  child,  where 
are  youl"  .  .  . 

My  heart  trembled  at  those  longing  tones,  and 
I  stepped  hastily  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  that  she 
might  be  able  to  see  me. 

**Fbu  cannot  bring  me  comfort,"  she  continued; 
"you,  who  have  driven  me  out  into  the  wilderness 
where  the  sun  scorched  my  very  brain.  Not  one 
drop  of  healing  balm  did  you  offer  me  on  that 
dreary  path  which,  according  to  what  you  preach, 
will  now  end  in  hell!  Ye  intolerants,  ye  boast  of 
walking  humbly  before  God,  yet  all  the  while  keep 
the  stone  ready  to  fling  at  your  neighbour,  and  pre- 
sume to  pass  sentence  over  the  very  grave  of  the 
departed,  who  is  already,  at  that  very  moment  pro- 
bably, standing  before  his  Judge! — Ye  false  prophets, 
ye  boast  of  praying  to  the  God  of  boundless  mercy 
and  of  goodness,  and  yet  account  Him  as  the  author 
of  murderous  battles;  a  stern  and  jealous  God,  as 
do  the  Hebrews,  whom  ye  style  the  accursed!  .... 
Highly  do  you  honour  Him,  and  yet  make  Him 
partaker  of  your  human  infirmities,  your  revenge, 
your  love  of  .despotism,   your  cold  and  heartless 
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barbarity.  Your  Mediator  put  the  olive-branch  in 
your  hand,  but  you  have  turned  it  into  a  rod." 

The  pastor  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  interrupt 
her,  but  she  continued  with  unabated  vehemence. 

"And  with  this  rod  you  have  stricken  me  and 
driven  me  out  of  your  Paradise,  by  declaring  that 
my  father,  the  Jew,  who  gave  me  life,  and  the  Jewess 
mother  that  bore  me,  are  both  accursed  to  all 
Eternity.  .  .  .  Man,  my  father  was  one  of  the  wisest 
of  human  beings.  He  had  collected  and  stored  up 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  knowledge  .  .  .  and  that 
is  all  to  be  lost  in  hell,  and  the  narrow-minded, 
who  never  though/,  but  only  believed,  will  reach  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  without  difficulty,  though  there 
the  highest  requisites  are  truth  and  light.  .  .  .  And 
my  father,"  she  continued,  "he  gave  his  bread  to 
the  hungry,  and  let  not  his  left  hand  know  what  his 
right  did.  He  hated  the  sins  of  lying,  covetousness, 
and  pride;  forgave  his  enemies,  and  never  sought 
to  revenge  himself  for  what  was  done  to  him.  .  .  , 
He  loved  the  Lord  his  God,  with  all  his  heart,  with 
all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  mind,  and  yet  must 
be  condemned  to  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched,  for 
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evermore,  because  water  was  never  poured  on  his 
head  .  .  .  well,  well  ...  I  will  go  there  too,  where 
he  is,  there  will  I  be  also  .  .  .  take  back  your 
baptism  .  .  .  keep  your  Heaven  .  .  .  you  sell  it  too 
dearly,  you  tyrants  in  black  coats!" 

With  the  deepest  pity  written  on  his  face,  the 
aged  man  stept  nearer;  but  no  propitiation  was  pos- 
sible there. 

"Leave  me  ...  I  am  prepared,"  she  said  sharply, 
and  turned  her  face  to  the  wall. 


VI. 


The  clergyman  left  the  room  as  noiselessly  as 
he  had  entered  it.  I  followed  him  involuntarily, 
for  convinced  as  I  felt  that  some  great  wrong  had 
at  one  period  been  done  to  my  grandmother,  I  felt 
none  the  less  deeply  grieved  for  the  old  man,  whose 
hand  had  been  laid  in  blessing  upon  my  head  in 
church.  He  was  gentle  and  kind,  and  did  not  be- 
long to  those  who  had  driven  the  unhappy  daughter 
of  the  Jews  to  madness;  he  had  come  willingly  and 
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without  a  murmur  at  the  dead  of  night,  the  dear 
old  man,  to  bring  christian  comfort  to  a  sufferer. 

"Pastor,"  said  Use,  in  the  passage  outside,  ^yau 
will  not  reckon  this  against  her;  she  allowed  herself 
to  be  baptized,  and  he  who  did  it  was  good  and 
christian-like  as  you  are,  and  she  held  fast  to  Christ . . . 
but  then  came  one  ...  he  will  have  to  answer  for 
it  ...  he  was  over-zealous,  and  was  too  familiar 
with  the  words  'cursing,'  and  'damnation.'  Yes,  he 
said,  all  the  deep  misfortunes  of  the  family,  were  so 
many  tokens  of  the  wrath  and  punishment  of  God; 
and  so  at  last  this  robbed  her  of  her  reason.  Oh, 
may  he  have  to  answer  for  it!" 

"I  do  not  judge  her,"  said  the  old  man  mildly; 
''too  well  I  know  how  much  precious  fruit  has  been 
lost  thus  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  through  this  mis- 
taken zeal  .  .  .  the  lady  has  suffered  much.  .  .  .  God 
will  be  merciful.  I  am  only  sorry  I  cannot  give 
any  comfort,  where  I  would  have  done  so  with  all 
my  heart;  but  it  is  contrary  to  my  habit  to  rush  in 
with  the  unsolicited  aid  of  the  church  to  a  soul 
struggling  in  the  bitter  pangs  of  death  and  helL 
Go  in  to  her,"  he  added,  stroking  my  hair  kindly, 
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"she  Will  miss  you;  would  I  could  put  into  your 
young  mouth  all  the  comforting  words  of  faith, 
which  would  bring  peace  ta  her  troubled  soul!" 

I  returned  to  the  sick-chamber;  while  he,  after 
drinking  a  glass  of  water,  left  the  Dierkhof  without 
waiting  to  rest 

I  heard  my  grandmother,  while  I  was  still  out- 
side, repeatedly  asking,  "where  is  the  child?" 

"Here  I  am,  grandmother,"  I  replied,  flying  to- 
wards the  bed.  She  was  quite  alone;  Heinz,  whom 
we  had  left  with  her,  having  gone  away,  probably, 
because  having  taken  upon  himself  to  bring  the 
clergyman,  he  was  now  afraid  of  Use's  wrath. 

"Ah,  there  you  are,  my  little  brown  dove,"  said 
she  tenderly,  and  sighing,  as  if  relieved.  "I  thought 
you  too  would  now  have  left  me,  and  gone  off  with 
him  in  hatred  and  contempt" 

"You  ought  not  to  have  thought  so,  grand- 
mother," I  exclaimed  eagerly.  "He  sent  me  back 
to  you,  and  is  inexpressibly  kind;  as  for  me  ...  I 
don't  know  the  meaning  of  hatred  and  contempt" 

"That  means,  you  love  everybody,"  she  said, 
smiling  faintly. 
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"Oh  yes;  I  have  told  you  that  akeady;  Use,  and 
Heinz,  Spitz  and  Mieke,  the  good  old  pine  on  the 
hill  yonder,  and  the  blue  sky  above  .  .  ." 

Suddenly  I  stopped,  ashamed  of  myself  .  .  . 
what  I  said  was  untrue;  this  complete,  perfect  love 
for  all  the  world,  was  mine  no  more!  This  vefry 
day  I  had  been  a  wrathful  unseemly  creature, — 
should  I  say  sol — 

I  was  again  seated  on  the  bedside,  and  she  held 
my  hand  in  hers;  the  fingers  grasped  it  as  though 
they  would  never  unloose  it  again — and  in  this  po- 
sition she  gradually  sank  to  sleep.  But  now,  she 
had  spoken  with  so  much  energy  and  life,  and  I 
was  utterly  inexperienced  in  sickness,  that  her  ap- 
pearance never  once  suggested  the  idea  of  exhaus- 
tion to  me;  happening,  however,  to  lay  my  other 
hand  caressingly  on  her  wrist,  where  I  knew  the 
pulse  ought  to  beai  regularly  and  without  pause,  I 
was  filled  with  the  deepest  alarm  as  it  gradually 
dawned  upon  me,  that  the  hand  was  become  colder, 
and  the  pulse  fainter,  so  that  but  an  occasional 
throb,  at  distant  intervals,  was  all  I  felt  under  my 
fingers, 
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"  We  are  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter," 
she  suddenly  murmured;  "what  are  we,  our  life,  and 
all  our  gloryl  But  Thou  art  our  Father,"  she 
groaned  aloud,  "and  we  are  Thy  children,  have 
pity  on  us,  as  a  father  upon  his  children — " 

She  was  silent  again,  but  an  inexpressible  anxiety 
seized  me,  and  I  would  have  given  the  world  to 
see  her  eyes  open  once  more.  I  pressed  my  lips 
to  her  forehead  very  gently.  She  started  up,  but 
looked  tenderly  and  lovingly  at  me. 

"Go  and  call  Use,"  she  said  feebly. 

I  sprang  up,  and  at  that  moment,  to  my  extreme 
relief,  a  carriage  rattled  over  the  stone  pavement 
of  the  yard.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  Use  entered 
with  the  doctor. 

"The  doctor  is  here,  gnadige  Frau,"  she  said, 
conducting  him  to  the  side  of  the  bed. 

My  grandmother's  face  once  more  assumed  that 
firm  strained  expression,  and  she  offered  the  doctor 
her  right  arm  that  he  might  feel  her  pulse,  while 
she  watched  him  all  the  time  keenly. 

"How  long  do  you  give  me?"  she  enquired  in 
an  abrupt,  decided  tone  of  voice. 
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He  was  silent  a  moment,  and  endeavoured  to 
avoid  her  eye. 

"We  will  make  an  effort — "  said  he,  hesitating. 

"No,  no,"  she  interrupted,  "don't  give  yourself 
that  trouble.  That  is  already  dust!"  and  with  a 
shadowy  smile  she  glanced  at  her  left  side.  "How 
long  do  you  give  me?"  she  repeated  in  a  sharp 
tone  of  unmistakable  energy. 

"Well — an  hour  at  the  most" 

The  tears  started  to  my  eyes,  and  Use  fled  to  a 
window,  pressing  her  face  against  the  panes.  My 
grandmother  alone  remained  tranquil.  Her  eyes 
were  directed  towards  the  silver  lustre  in  the  ceiling. 

"Light  the  candles,  Ilse,"  she  desired,  and  while 
her  orders  were  obeyed,  she  turned  to  the  doctor. 

"I  thank  you  for  coming,"  she  said;  "and  wish 
to  make  one  more  request  of  you;  will  you  have 
the  kindness  to  put  your  signature  to  what  I  shall 
dictate?" 

"With  all  my  heart,  madam;  but  in  case  you 
refer  to  your  last  will  and  testament,  let  me  remark, 
it  will  not  stand  without  legal  .  .  ." 
'.  know  it,"  she  interrupted,  "but  there  is  no 
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time  for  that;  my  son  must  and  will  be  contented 
to  receive  my  last  will  in  this  form." 

Use  accordingly  brought  writing  materials,  and 
my  grandmother  dictated  as  follows: 

"I  bequeath  to  Use  Wichel  the  Dierkhof  with 
all  it  contains " 

"No,  no/'  exclaimed  Use,  "I  will  not  suffer 
that." 

My  grandmother  cast  a  severe  and  reproving 
glance  at  her,  and  continued  utterly  unmoved — "as 
"a  proof  of  gratitude  for  her  unbounded  devotion 
"and  self-sacrifice  ...  I  further  bequeath  to  my 
"grandchild,  Lenore  von  Sassen,  whatever  govem- 
"ment  securities  I  possess,  and  forbid  anybody,  no 
"matter  who  it  may  be,  to  raise  a  claim  to  such/' 

Use  had  risen,  and  was  looking  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment. The  invalid  pointed  to  a  press,  "there  must 
be  an  iron  box  in  there,"  she  said,  "take  it  out, 
llse,  I  haye  entirely  forgotten  how  much  it  con- 
tains." 

Use  opened  the  press,  and  laid  a  fiat  iron  box 
on  the  table;  a  rusty  key  was  in  the  lock. 

"It  is  long,  long  since  I  opened  it,"  murmured 
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the  suflferer,  raising  her  hand  to  her  head  wearily; 
"all  has  been  dark  to  me  ...  I  know  it  .  .  .  what 
year  is  it?" 

"The  year  1861,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"Ah,  then  much  of  what  is  there  may  have  be- 
come valueless,"  she  lamented,  as  he  opened  the 
box.  At  the  invalid's  desire  he  counted  the  papers 
which  filled  the  box  to  the  brim. 

"Nine  thousand  thalers*,"  he  announced. 

"Nine  thousand  thalers,"  repeated  my  grand- 
mother in  a  satisfied  tone,  "that  will  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  all  want  .  .  .  there  must  still  be  a  little 
wooden  box  within  the  other." 

Ilse  shook  her  head  over  this  sudden  mental 
lucidity,  which  now  took  up  the  thread,  so  long 
snapped  asunder^  The  doctor  took  out  a  tiny 
wooden  box — it  contained  a  string  of  pearls. 

"The  last  remnant  of  the  Jacobsohns*  glory," 
she  whispered  sadly  to  herself,  "Use,  lay  the  string 
of  pearls  round  the  little  brown  throat  yonder;  it 
suits  your  face,  my  child,"  she  said  to  me,  while  I 
felt  a  shudder  pass  through  me,  at  the  cold  smooth 

*  Three  shillings  to  a  thaler. 
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touch.  "You  have  the  eyes  of  your  mother,  but 
the  features  of  the  Jacobsohns  .  .  .  that  necklace 
has  witnessed  many  scenes  of  domestic  happiness 
and  peace,  but  it  has  also  shared  the  curse  of 
bigotry."  She  gasped  for  breath.  "I  will  sign  it 
now,"  she  added,  after  an  exhausting  pause,  which 
made  her  anxious  to  conclude. 

The  doctor  laid  the  paper  on  the  bed,  and 
placed  the  pen  in  the  stiffening  fingers;  troublesome 
beyond  description  was  this  last  earthly  act;  but  the 
name,  Clothilde  von  Sassen,  bom  Jacobsohn,  stood 
at  the  end  of  the  document  in  tolerably  firm,  clear 
characters,  to  which  the  doctor  added  a  few  words 
as  witness. 

"Do  not  cry,  my  little  dove,"  she  said,  consoling 
me,  "but  come  to  me  once  again." 

I  threw  myself  on  the  bed,  unable  to  titter  a 
word,  and  kissed  her  hand.  She  charged  me  with 
greetings  for  my  father,  and  lifting  her  clouded 
eyes  from  my  face,  she  fixed  them  on  Use,  saying 
markedly: 

"The  child  must  not  be  lost  in  the  lonely 
Haide." 

Tfu  Princtii  of  tfu  MwfT.  /,  7 
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**No,  gnadige  Frau,  leave  tbat  to  me  "  said  Use 
in  her  usual  abrupt  manner,  though  her  lips  trembled, 
and  tears  hung  on  her  eyelashes. 

Once  again,  the  cold  nerveless  hand  passed 
caressingly  round  my  neck,  then  suddenly  but  gently 
my  grandmother  pushed  me  away,  and  looked  out 
of  one  of  the  windows  with  such  a  singular  expres- 
sion, one  might  have  fancied  her  soul  sought  to 
wing  its  flight  already  into  the  great  eternity. 

"Christine,  I  forgive!"  she  called  aloud  twice 
into  the  far  distance  .  .  .  then  she  was  ready,  pre- 
pared. Evidently  tranquilized,  she  laid  her  head 
back  on  the  pillow,  looked  upwards,  and  began  in 
a  solemn,  fervent,  though  failing  voice,  "Hear, 
O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  God  .  .  .  Blessed 
be  the  name  of  His  Majesty — "  the  voice  sank  into 
a  whisper,  and  slowly  and  softly  she  laid  her  head 
on  one  side. 

"For  ever  and  ever.  Amen!"  filled  up  the  Phy- 
sician in  the  place  of  those  lips,  now  closed  for 
^ermore. 

With  tender  hand  he  closed  her  eyes. 
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VII. 


I  WENT  out.  This  was  my  first  heavy  sorrow. 
How  petrified  I  felt  in  the  face  of  that  inexorable 
"gone  for  ever,"  which  in  the  midst  of  life  seems 
almost  inconceivable. 

I  had  attached  myself  to  my  newly-found  grand- 
mother with  all  that  enthusiastic  tenderness  common 
to  youth;  I  had  tasted  of  that  exquisite  feeling, 
which  said  the  devotion  of  my  young  heart  was 
longed  for;  and  now  the  thought  that  I  had  not 
shewn  my  grandmother  half  the  love  I  really  bore 
her  tormented  me.  I  had  meant  to  have  assured 
her  how  deeply  I  would  love  and  honour  her  when 
she  recovered,  but  instead,  I  had  wasted  the  precious 
hours  in  talking  over  my  love  for  all  the  world  .  .  . 
my  love  for  that  world  which  had  so  deeply  wounded 
her,  and  of  which  she  doubtless  cared  least  to 
hear  .  .  .  and  now  she  was  dead,  and  I  could  never 
tell  her  all  this  .  .  .  too  late!  What  utter  helpless- 
ness lies  in  those  crushing  words! 

r 
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I  Stepped  through  the  orchard-door  into  the 
open  air.  A  strong  wind,  still  laden  with  the  dews 
of  night,  swept  over  the  Haide.  It  blew  the  great 
white  cloud  away,  which  hung  over  the  bog,  and 
turned  it  to  a  lacy  curtain,  behind  which  the  rising 
sun  began  to  glow.  The  murmuring  tree-tops  be- 
came gilded,  and  the  little  gable-window  of  the 
Dierkhof  began  to  glimmer. 

The  blades  of  grass  sparkled  in  the  morning 
dew,  and  those  on  which  my  grandmother  had 
ruthlessly  trampled  the  previous  night,  were  all 
erect  once  more.  The  windows  where  she  lay,  and 
which  I  had  never  before  seen  more  than  ajar,  were 
now  thrown  wide  open.  I  swung  myself  up  on  the 
window-sill,  and  looked  in.  The  room  was  empty. 
The  curtains,  which  by  daylight  were  an  emerald 
green,  were  pushed  back,  and  let  the  air  play 
around  the  bed,  and  around  the  troubled  face, 
which  for  many  a  weary  year  had  not  worn  so 
peaceful  and  calm  an  expression. 

There  lay  the  powerful  form,  covered  with  a 
white  cloth,  and  only  recognisable  by  the  splendid 
ip:ay  plaits,  which  hung  over  the  bedside. 
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A  fly,  which  had  been  disturbed,  came  buzzing 
near  me,  and  the  lights  still  flickered  in  the  lustre: 
these  were  the  only  sounds  in  the  great,  huge 
chamber;  even  the  clock  stood  still. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  busy,  outside  world  was 
all  astir  once  more;  the  hens  cackled.  Spitz  gam- 
bolled among  the  poultry,  and  Mieke  lowed  and 
turned  to  the  hand  that  milked  her.  The  cat  came 
creeping  along  the  roof,  and  gazed,  with  her  green 
eyes,  at  a  little  bird,  which  was  perched  carelessly 
on  the  mountain-ash  bough.  I  leaned  forward  and 
drove  her  away:  then  overhead,  on  the  roof,  the  pair 
of  storks  were  dressing  themselves,  and  preparing  to 
go  forth  in  search  of  their  breakfast  .  .  .  All  just  as 
usual!  In  front  of  the  house  alone  were  tokens  of 
something  new  and  terrible — a  horse  was  grazing 
there,  and  the  doctor  stood,  with  folded  arms,  look- 
ing over  the  low  hedge  which  enclosed  the  yard,  at 
the  Haide,  now  one  sparkling  sheet  of  dew  and 
golden  sunshine. 

The  dusty  little  chaise,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  stood  unharnessed  at  the  door,  and  there 
was  Dse,  self-possessed  and  active  as  ever.    She  had 
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laid  the  table  neatly;  cups  and  saucers  stood  on 
the  white  cloth,  and  she  was  preparing  coflfee  for 
the  doctor. 

I  went  up  to  her,  greatly  excited. 

"Ese,"  I  said,  "how  can  you  think  of  such 
things  at  such  a  time?" 

"Are  other  people  to  starve  because  I  am  un- 
happy?" she  enquired  reprovingly.  "You  have  seen 
your  grandmother  die  this  night,  and  yet  have  failed 
to  learn  that  people  may  keep  their  heads  under 
the  worst  of  circumstances." 

Deeply  ashamed,  I  put  my  arms  round  her  neck, 
for  her  face,  which  was  only  then  fully  turned  to- 
wards me,  looked  quite  numbed  with  sorrow,  and 
not  a  trace  of  colour  remained  in  her  cheek;  but 
for  all  that,  her  hands  were  as  busy  as  ever,  and 
not  the  smallest  duty,  overlooked. 

The  doctor  and  the  servant  who  had  driven 
him  both  came  in;  I  went  out  of  the  way  again  in 
front  of  the  house. 

The  Dierkhof  ducks  were  all  standing  at  the 
lattice-door,  their  bills  individually  directed  towards 
the  Haide,  and  all  longing  for  the  moment  when, 
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this  barrier  removed,  they  could  make  a  rush  and 
plunge  headlong  into  the  river.  One  only  was 
struggling  with  a  lump  of  white  paper — the  very 
letter  which  my  grandmother  had  flung  away  so 
unceremoniously  the  night  before,  and  for  which 
Use  had  made  such  a  close  search.  It  had  swept 
out  at  the  open  door.  I  opened  the  gate  for  the 
ducks,  and  rescued  the  wisp  of  paper  from  destruc- 
tion; it  was  in  a  bad  case;  the  dirty  carriage  wheel 
had  rolled  over  it,  and  the  duck's  bill  torn  it  nearly 
to  rags. 

Seating  myself  on  the  bench  under  the  ash,  I 
smoothed  out  the  paper  on  my  knee,  and  set  about 
piecing  the  torn  fragments  together.  Much  was 
wanting,  and  in  addition,  the  handwriting  was  very 
hurried;  with  great  trouble  I  succeeded  in  decipher- 
ing the  following  passages: 

"I  have  never  burdened  you,  because  I  con- 
sidered it  as  a  point  of  honour,  to  go  my  own 
chosen  road  independently  .  .  .  *The  lost  one*  has 
done  everything  to  prevent  a  shadow  from  her 
career  from  falling  on  you;  my  own  name  has 
never  once  crossed  my  lips  in  speaking  to  others, 
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neither  have  I  ever  made  the  smallest  enquiry  about 
you  or  my  former  home,  such  as  could  give  rise  to 
a  suspicion  that  I  was  connected  with  the  Sassens; 
— it  would  not  have  disgraced  them  indeed — for, 
think  as  you  will,  I  still  repeat  with  pride,  that  I 
have  been  called  the  wonder,  the  star  of  the  .age." 
Here  a  piece  of  the  paper  was  torn  away,  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sheet  stood,  "But  a  heavy  mis- 
fortune has  fallen  upon  me; — where  shall  I  turn,  if 
not  to  youl — I  have  lost  my  voice,  my  precious 
voice.  The  doctors  say  that  one  of  the  German 
baths  might  restore  it;  but  here  I  am,  empty  handed; 
through  the  dishonesty  of  others  my  fortune  has 
been  lost  to  the  last  farthing.  ...  On  my  knees  I 
entreat  you  .  .  .  you,  who  are  surrounded  by  com- 
fort, who  have  never  known  want,  stem  want — 
(/  could  tell  you  plenty  about  anxious,  sleepless 
nights)  .  .  .  forget  for  once  that  I  was  undutiful,  and 
give  me  the  means  to  rescue  myself.  What  are  a  few 
hundred  thalers  to  you?"  .  .  .  Over  the  continuation 
lay  the  mark  of  the  wheel,  and  the  delicate  char- 
acters were  entirely  effaced.  The  address  of  the 
writer,  however,  was  still  tolerably  legible  on  the 
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Other  side,  and  in  one  spot  stood  those  two  words 
which  had  produced  such  an  effect  on  my  grand- 
mother—"Thy  Christine." 

Who  was  this  Christine?  This  wonder,  this  star 
of  the  agel  .  .  . 

The  passage,  "on  my  knees  I  entreat  you!"  had 
made  a  great  impression  on  my  simple,  uncultivated 
mind.  I  immediately  pictured  to  myself  one  of 
those  tall,  slender,  young  ladies,  whose  portraits  I 
had  often  gazed  at  in  my  story-books,  falling  on  her 
knees,  while  her  hands  were  uplifted  in  earnest 
entreaty  .  .  .  and  she  had  lost  her  voice  too,  her 
precious  voice!  My  hands  went  involuntarily  to 
my  own  throat  .  .  .  how  dreadful  that  must  be,  to 
open  your  mouth  and  to  fail  in  producing  a  single 
tone! 

Neither  Fr^ulein  Streit  nor  Use  had  ever  ap- 
peared to  give  this  Christine  a  thought,  and  yet  she 
must  have  been  very  nearly  related  to  my  grand- 
mother, for  she  had  been  her  last  thought.  Only 
now  did  I  thoroughly  realize  the  meaning  of  that 
"Christine,  I  forgive!"  In  the  depths  of  my  soul  and 
involuntarily  it  recalled  the  prodigal  son,  who  had 
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remained  within  his  father's  heart,  the  ever  well- 
beloved  one. 

I  put  the  letter  in  my  pocket,  and  returned  to 
the  hall.  Tlie  doctor's  carriage  was  just  rattling 
through  the  gate  and  turning  off  towards  the  left 
into  the  gloomy  Haide,  while  Heinz  at  the  identical 
moment  was  approaching  from  the  opposite  side. 
It  only  then  occured  to  me  that  he  had  been  hours 
absent.  I  went  up  at  once  to  Ese,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  doctor  as  far  as  the  door,  and  remained 
standing  on  the  threshold.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
my  friend  Heinz  came  forward  with  considerable 
hesitation;  first  of  all,  he  made  the  greatest  piece 
of  work  about  opening  the  wicket,  before  he  ad- 
vanced to  meet  us;  it  was  evidently  very  hard  for 
him,  but  at  the  sight  of  our  tear-stained  faces  he 
stood  still,  bewildered. 

"Well,  what  was  his  opinion?"  he  faltered  out, 
pointing  over  his  shoulder  after  the  doctor. 

"Oh  Heinz,  you  do  not  know,"  I  screamed  aloud, 
but  Use  interrupted  me  sharply. 

Where  have  you  been?"  she  enquired  of  her 
a:  in  a  dry,  harsh  voice. 
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"At  home/*  he  answered  gruffly. 

Heinz  sturdy!  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes  or 
ears;  nevertheless,  there  he  stood,  that  ordinarily 
yielding  creature,  taking  courage  from  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice,  for  he  actually  went  so  far  as  to 
meet  Use's  antagonistic  gaze  boldly. 

"So — and  what  took  you  home  at  such  an  hour) 
Did  your  birds  want  feeding?" 

He  looked  at  her  anxiously,  and  answered, 
"Oh  je,  feed  birds  at  one  o'clock  at  night;  how 
could  I  be  such  an  idiot?  No,  I  was  sitting  between 
my  own  four  walls,  built  by  my  own  father's  worthy 
hands;  a  pious  motto  stands  over  the  door,  and 
how  then  could  I  remain  at  the  Dierkhof  while  a 
Jewess's  soul  was  passing  into  eternity.  .  .  .  Use,  if 
my  father  only  knew  that  you  had  been  in  a  Jewess's 
service?" 

"Heinz,  if  my  father  only  knew  that  you  had 
been  in  a  Christian's  service,  where  you  were  nearly 
starved  and  frozen,  where  all  day  long  you  got  no- 
thing but  kicks  and  blows!"  replied  Dse,  angrily. 
"Th^t  is  quite  a  novel  style  of  wisdom  you  are  dis- 
playing— and  you  got  it  over  yonder,"   she  said, 
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pointing  in  the  direction  of  a  large  village  at  the 
back  of  the  forest  where  Heinz  had  formerly  been 
groom. 

"Yes,  you  are  right/'  he  replied,  nodding  his 
head  stiffly,  and  looking  just  as  refractory  as  ever. 
**I  did  learn  it  yonder;  the  Jews  are  accursed  to  all 
eternity,  because  they  crucified  our  Lord.  My  master 
said  so,  and  he  was  a  rich  man,  and  had  large 
estates,  and  the  clergyman  preached  the  same  from 
^e  pulpit,  and  he  must  know  best  .  .  .  else  why 
was  he  pastor!" 

Use  looked  keenly  at  the  speaker,  and  advancing 
towards  him  with  uplifted  finger,  replied  shortly, 
"Now,  attend  to  me;  once  for  all,  it  is  not  true  that 
the  Almighty  will  be  everlastingly  avenged  for  the 
Lord's  death.  If  I  thought  so,  .there  would  be  an 
end  to  my  faith,  for  He  has  Himself  told  us  "Bless 
them  that  curse  you,"  and  yet  would  have  failed  to 
do  it  Himself.  It  is  true  that  every  time  I  read  of 
Christ's  suflferings  I  am  filled  with  a  heathen's 
rage  against  the  Jews,  but  against  those  Jews,  mark 
well,  brother  Heinz,  who  lived  at  that  time  ...  for 
w  could  I  be  so  inhuman  as  to  nourish  wrath 
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against  creatures  who  come  into  the  world  now  as 
innocent  children,  and  are  brought  up  by  their 
parents  in  the  old  erroneous  doctrines!  .  .  .  Ah, 
Heinz,  if  anyone  did  me  a  wrong,  and  I  wanted  to 
beat  his  children  for  it,  how  would  you  like  thati" 

"That  is  only  learning,  Use,  which  you  got  from 
the  gnadige  Frau,"  said  Heinz,  feebly. 

"No,  I  have  not  learnt  that,  like  Bible  sentences 
at  school,  but  my  own  conscience  has  taught  it  to 
me,  and  my  own  sound  understanding,"  said  she, 
pointing  to  her  forehead.  ...  "At  first  I  often  talked, 
indeed,  with  my  poor  lady,  and  have  calmed  her 
many  a  time,  after  the  *men  in  the  black  coat*  have 
done  mischief.  .  .  .  The  Jews  once  crucified  our 
Lord,  but  such  as  the  pastor  yonder — (and  she 
again  pointed  towards  the  distant  town)  they  crucify 
Him  daily, — fire  and  sword  and  damnation  do  not 
make  the  kingdom  of  Christ  attractive,  and  people 
are  not  to  blame  if  they  will  none  of  it! — Now, 
you  know  my  opinion,  and  I  tell  you  still  further 
that  you  ought  to  feel  ashamed  to  your  very  heart's 
core,  you  ungrateful  creature.  Have  you  not  for 
years  past  eaten  your  daily  bread  at  the  Dierkhof — 
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and  I  fancy  it  agreed  uncommonly  well  with  yOTl, 
though  it  was  Jew's  bread  .  .  .  and  now  you  must 
forsake  the  old  mistress  in  her  dying  hour  -  .  -  go 
home,  and  read  over  the  chapter  about  the  good 
Samaritan." 

So  saying,  she  turned  away  back  into  the  house. 

And  she  was  right,  quite  right!  Every  word 
she  uttered  seemed  to  lift  a  burthen  off  my  heart, 
and  give  a  vent  to  my  irritation.  I  was  thoroughly 
disgusted,  and  yet  I  could  not  help  pitying  the  un- 
fortunate offender,  as  he  stood  there  with  downcast 
eyes,  not  venturing  to  cross  the  threshold  .  .  .  how 
could  it  be  possible!  This  tender-hearted  man,  who 
would  not  have  seen  an  animal  hurt,  suddenly  be- 
trajdng  this  black  spot  in  his  disposition,  an  in- 
credible degree  of  hardness  and  want  of  mercy, 
thinking  himself  not  alone  right,  but  thoroughly 
justified  in  it,  as  a  Christian. 

"Heinz,  you  have  played  a  bad  part,"  I  remarked 
in  a  hard,  cold  tone. 

"Ah,  Prinzesschen,"  he  sighed,  while  tears  filled 
his  eyes,  "who  is  to  set  it  right  theni     It  is  a  deadly 
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sin  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  pastor,  and  now  Use 
thinks  ill  of  me  because  I  obeyed  him." 

"Use  is  always  right — and  that  you  should  have 
known,"  I  replied,  in  a  voice  from  which  the  former 
severity  had  all  vanished.  Immature  as  were  my 
powers  of  thought,  I  was  still  able  to  discern  that 
there  was  not  a  single  fibre  of  cruelty  rooted  in 
Heinz's  heart,  but  that  is  was  simply  grafted  into 
it — how  abominable! 

My  eyes  involuntarily  swept  the  sky;  the  flood 
of  light  which  had  now  risen,  pained  me  no  more; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  as  balm  to  my  wounded 
heart,  and  I  realized  for  the  first  time,  after  witness- 
ing death  in  the  night,  what  a  marvellous  prophecy 
is  that  of  the  resurrection. 

I  took  Heinz's  hand  in  mine  and  said,  "Come 
in  with  me,  you  cannot  remain  standing  in  the 
yard;  Use  will  be  good  tempered  again  already,  and 
my  poor  dear  grandmother,  she  has  forgiven  you 
long  ago.     She  is  in  Heaven." 

"God  knows  how  sorry  I  am  for  the  old  mistress," 
he  murmured,  and  let  me  lead  him,  like  a  child, 
into  the  passage. 
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Use  was  outside  in  the  orchard;  she  had  just 
put  the  bucket  under  the  pump,  and  was  about  to 
raise  the  handle,  but  with  the  first  sound  she  let  it 
fall,  with  a  face  white  as  ashes. 

"I  cannot  stand  that,"  she  groaned  aloud. 

She  came  in,  sat  down,  and  hid  her  eyes  in  her 
apron;  but  that  did  not  last  two  minutes. 

"What  a  silly  thing  I  am,"  she  said,  straighten- 
ing herself  up,  and  smoothing  out  her  apron  over 
her  knees.  "There,  I  am  longing  to  see  my  mistress 
at  the  pump  once  more,  where  she  used  to  cool  her 
poor,  hot  head,  and  I  ought  to  be  thanking  God 
instead  that  she  is  lying  quiet  within,  released  from 
all  her  sorrow." 

"Use,  was  Christine  the  cause  of  this  sorrow?" 
I  enquired  timidly. 

She  looked  sharply  at  me.  "Ah,  so,"  she  replied 
after  a  little  reflection;  "you  heard  about  it  too, 
last  night — well,  you  may  know  she  brought  as 
much  sorrow  on  her  mother  as  a  rebellious  daughter 
well  can." 

"And  my  father  had  a  sister,  then?"  I  exclaimed 
in  surprise. 
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"A  step-sister,  child,  .  ,  .  your  grandmother  was 
first  married  to  a  Jew,  who  died  early — while  that 
same  Christine  was  still  in  long  clothes;  two  years 
afterwards  your  grandmother  and  the  child  were 
baptized,  and  she  became  Frau  Kilthin  von  Sassen . . . 
now  you  know  all.  .  .  P 

"No,  Use,  not  all;  what  crime  did  Christine 
commit? " 

"She  ran  away  secretly,  and  joined  a  set  of 
actors." 

"Is  that  so  wicked?" 

"Rimning  away  was,  of  course,  .  .  .  you  ought 
to  know  that  yourself .  .  .  but  about  the  actors,  as 
I  know  none,  I  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  good 
or  bad.    Have  you  done  now?" 

"Ese,  don't  be  angry,  but  one  thing  more  I  want 
to  ask  you — this  Christine  is  very  unhappy,  she  has 
lost  her  voice." 

"So — then  you  have  found  that  letter,  and  read 
it,"  she  said,  in  her  most  icy  tones. 

I  nodded  my  head  silently. 

"And  you  are  not  ashamed  of  yourself!"  she 
said.    "You  reproach  me  for  doing  my  duty  and 
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my  business  in  these  hours  of  sorrow,  and  axe  your- 
self taking  the  opportunity  of  peeping  into  letters 
which  do  not  belong  to  you.  Do  you  know  that 
that  is  the  same  as  stealing? — and  besides  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  the  whole  affair;  now,  let  that 
content  you." 

"No,  that  I  can't.  ...  I  am  so  sorry  for  her  .  .  . 
will  you  really  send  her  nothing]  Ah,  Use,  I  beg 
of  you  .  .  ." 

"Not  one  penny.  .  .  .  She  took  away  more  than 
her  own  fortune  the  night  she  left  her  home 
secretly  .  .  .  and  that  used  to  torment  that  poor 
head  too  .  .  ." 

"My  grandmother  forgave  her.  Use  .  .  ." 

"You  needn't  tell  me  that.  A  mother  may  well 
do  so  when  she  is  scarcely  any  longer  on  earth; 
but  to  us,  who  have  witnessed  those  long  years  of 
misery,  and  have  all  along  acted  honestly,  it  is  some- 
thing harder  ...  do  you  take  ever3rthing  for  truth 
that  is  in  the  letter?  .  .  .  She  will  come  crawling  on 
her  knees,  oh  yes,  but  not  for  pardon,  not  she  .  .  . 
she  has  got  on  uncommonly  well  all  these  years 
without  that;  no,  no,  money  is  what  she  wants  .  •  . 
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money,  dear  money,  it  is  worth  while  to  fall  on  her 
knees  for  that" 

How  intensely  must  Use  have  felt  all  this,  to 
have  spoken  with  such  bitterness  and  fluency!  the 
silent  Use! 

"And  I  may  as  well  take  this  opportunity  to 
let  you  know  why  your  grandmother  could  not 
bear  the  sound  of  money;  it  can  do  you  no  harm 
to  know  how  many  a  misfortune  lies  connected  with 
such  thalers  as  you  saw  yesterday  for  the  first  time 
in  your  life.  .  ,  .  Your  grandmother  was  the  richest 
woman  in  Hanover;  her  first  husband  had  left  her 
chests  full  of  money  .  .  .  afterwards,  at  her  second 
marriage,  she  brought  herself  to  the  tremendous 
sacrifice  of  renouncing  her  faith;  that  she  dared  not 
retain,  but  the  same  objection  did  not  hold  good  with 
regard  to  the  money.  ...  It  did  not  last  long,  and 
it  became  very  evident  that  not  for  love  of  her,  b^t 
for  her  gold,  had  the  second  husband  chosen  her . . . 
In  time,  however,  her  whole  capital  disappeared  .  .  . 
he  imderstood  how  to  make  it  fly." 

"And  that  was  my  grandfather,  Ilsel" 

8* 
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The  rich  carmine  rose  to  Use's  brow,  and  covered 
her  whole  face. 

"There  you  are,"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  vexation, 
"you  give  a  person  no  peace,  and  then,  of  course, 
these  things  come  to  light  But*  this  much  I  say, 
child,  you  need  not  come  to  me  again  about  this 
Christine — she  is  dead  to  me,  remember  that,  child . . . 
and  you  need  think  no  more  of  the  deceiver,  such 
things  are  not  fit  for  your  young  head." 

She  pushed  a  cup  towards  Heinz,  who  sat  silent 
and  humble  near,  and  poured  him  out  some  coffee, 
but  did  not  vouchsafe  him  a  glance.  Then  she 
went  to  the  pump  once  more,  and  I  saw  her  set 
her  teeth  as  she  worked  the  handle,  but  she  would 
do  it,  and  the  water  flowed  until  the  pail  was  full. 

Well,  though  Use  was  always  right,  still  in  this 
I  could  not  obey  her.  I  could  not  choose,  but 
think  of  the  unfortunate  singer.  She  was  my  aunt. 
My  aunt!  how  sweet  and  pleasant  that  sounded, 
though  far  too  sedate  for  the  charming  vision  I  had 
conjured  up  .  .  .  and  yet — she  was  older  than  my 
father  .  .  .  more  than  forty-two  .  .  .  oh,  how  awfully 
old!  .  .  •  yet,   all   availed   nought,   my   fancy  was 
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busied  in  dressing  up  its  interesting  creation  .  .  • 
was  she  not  a  singer?  .  .  . 

I  fled  to  the  solitary  hill  yonder  to  ease  my 
over-burdened  heart,  and  gazed  with  melancholy 
eyes  on  the  beautiful  blue  sky  above.  .  .  .  Did  she 
see  me,  my  dear,  dear  grandmother,  as  I  sat  sorrow- 
fully there?  .  .  .  She^  at  least  was  not  angry  that  I 
thought  of  Christine  .  ,  ,  she  had  forgiven  her!  .  •  • 


VIII. 


Four  weeks  had  elapsed  since  my  grandmother's 
death.  I  was  present  when  she  was  laid  in  the 
cemetery  in  the  village  near.  The  old  pastor  had 
prayed  for  the  departed  as  earnestly  as  though  his 
favorite  penitent  lay  at  his  feet,  and  even  Heinz 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  the  few  planks  enclosed 
a  soul  once  made  a  Christian,  and  gone  back  again 
to  its  Judaism,  for  he  wept  bitterly.  The  brilliant 
summer  flowers  were  blooming  now  afresh  on  the 
newly  made  hill;  they  rose  out  of  the  dark  ground, 
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lie  sweet  dreams  of  the  sleepers  yonder,  and  nodded 
with  their  bright  eyes  at  the  outer  world. 

This  was  just  the  loveliest  season  at  the  lonely 
Dierkhof;  it  lay  in  the  centre  of  a  peach-coloured 
bed;  the  Haide  was  just  bursting  into  full  bloom, 
and  the  bees,  which  had  hitherto  been  luxuriating 
in  the  fields  of  rape  and  buckwheat  blossoms,  in- 
toxicated with  delight,  began  to  cover  the  boundless 
plain,  now  literally  dropping  honey  .  .  .  they  began 
too,  humming  the  old  monotonous  Haide  melody 
beneath  the  homely  roof.  My  favorites,  the  blue 
butterflies,  too,  were  skimming  about  in  such  masses, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  blue  summer  sky  were  fall- 
ing around  in  fragments.  On  the  sands,  green  and 
golden  beetles  were  running  to  and  fro,  and  in  the 
meadows  and  garden-plots  around,  the  splendid 
admiral  and  peacock's-eye  fluttered  gaily. 

In  former  days  I  should  have  been  chasing  the 
butterflies,  and  having  caught  them,  been  enjopng 
the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  colours  on  their  wings 
for  a  time,  then  letting  them  fly  away  once  more; 
many  an  hour  had  I  thus  passed  in  the  Haide, — it 
was  different  now.     I  passed  much  of  my  time  in 
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my  grandmother's  room,  which,  with  its  antiquated 
furniture  from  the  Jewish  days,  possessed  a  myste- 
rious fascination  for  me.  Everything  stood  in  its 
old  familiar  place,  not  an  article  had  been  moved; 
the  old  clock  had  been  regularly  wound  up,  and 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  cherish  the  illu- 
sion that  the  departed  was  still  in  the  room,  Ilse 
had  re-set  the  burnt-out  candles  in  the  silver  lustre. 

She  opened  a  box  or  two  for  me  also;  most  of 
the  compartments  were  empty.  At  the  time  of 
her  flight  from  the  world,  my  grandmother  had 
cast  away  every  encumbrance,  and  every  trifling 
remnant  which  gave  me  an  insight  into  that  vanished 
time,  possessed,  of  course,  a  double  interest  for  me. 

Some  dresses,  which  my  grandmother  had  once 
worn  (but  never  in  the  Haide),  hung  in  a  press. 
One  day.  Use  took  down  one  of  these,  a  black 
woollen  one,  and  having  turned  it,  began  to  cut 
out;  she  had  learnt  dress-making  in  town,  and  this 
was  her  especial  pride.  I  was  considerably  alarmed 
when  she  begged  me  to  let  her  try  on  this  specimen 
of  her  powers  .  .  .  the  thing  looked  like  a  strait- 
waistcoat 
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"Oh,  Use,  not  that,'*  I  remonstrated,  shuddering, 
as  I  tore  at  the  tight  band  which  nearly  choked 
me,  and  felt  my  unfortunate  elbows  so  confined, 
that  I  thought  they  must  burst  through  their  bonds 
and  make  room  for  themselves. 

"Oh,  you  will  soon  grow  accustomed  to  them," 
said  she  coolly,  cutting  away. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  orchard  under  the  oaks, 
where  I  had  brought  out  a  table  and  chairs.  It 
was  burning  hot  out  on  the  moor,  but  where  we 
were  settled  it  was  cool  and  pleasant;  the  bees 
were  humming,  the  magpies  chattering  in  their  nest 
above.  I  had  my  great  brown  straw-hat  in  my 
hand,  for  which  Dse  had  sent  to  town  fully  five 
seasons  ago;  I  was,  by  Dse's  direction,  turning  the 
pink  ribbon,  which  had  been  the  delight  of  my 
eyes. 

Just  then  Heinz  came  up,  and  laid  a  letter  be- 
fore Use. 

My  father  had,  on  receipt  of  a  telegram  an- 
nouncing my  grandmother's  death,  written  acknow- 
ledging it,  and  at  the  same  time  excusing  himself 
from  being  present  at  the  funeral,  in  consequence 
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of  severe  illness.  Since  then.  Use  and  he  had  kept 
up  a  lively  correspondence,  but  what  about  I  knew 
not,  as  I  never  saw  a  line;  this  much,  however,  I 
was  aware  of,  that  scarcely  five  days  had  elapsed 
between  the  last  letter  Use  had  written,  and  the  one 
she  was  in  the  act  of  perusing  before  my  eyes. 

"Nothing  in  it,"  she  said,  putting  the  letter  in 
her  pocket;  "we  are  to  set  out  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, that  is  settled." 

Hat  and  scissors  fell  from  my  hands. 

"You  will  set  out,"  I  repeated  in  a  choking 
voice;  "you  are  going  off  with  Heinz?  .  .  .  Going 
to  leave  me  totally  alone  at  the  Dierkhof?"  .  .  . 

"Oh,  yes,  the  poor  Dierkhof  would  look  well 
so,"  she  exclaimed;  and  for  the  first  time  since  my 
grandmother's  death  a  faint  smile  rose  to  her  lips. 
"You  silly  thing,  it  is  you  that  are  going." 

I  stood  up  and  pushed  my  chair  back  so  vio- 
lently, that  it  fell  with  a  crash. 

"I  ami  .  .  .  where  to?"  .  .  . 

"To  the  city,"  came  the  laconic  reply. 

At  these  words,  the  sunny  Haide  yonder  and 
the  venerable  murmuring  oaks  seemed  to  melt  into 
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thin  air,  and  the  horrible,  gloomy  back-room  once 
more  received  me,  with  its  damp  vault-like  garden, 
buried  in  the  midst  of  four  mouldy  looking  houses. 

"And  what  am  I  to  do  in  the  city?"  I  gasped 
out. 

"Learn." 

"I  won't  go,  Use,  of  that  you  may  rest  assured," 
I  said  decidedly,  while  hot  bitter  tears  nearly 
choked  me.  "You  may  do  what  you  like  with  me, 
but  you  will  see  that  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  I 
will  cling  to  the  door-posts  .  .  .  have  you  the  heart 
to  send  me  away?"  I  shook  Heinz,  who  remained 
standing  there  like  a  statue,  open  mouthed,  despair- 
ing. "Don't  you  hear?"  I  cried,  "I  am  to  be  sent 
away  .  .  .  will  you  allow  that,  Heinz?" 

"Is  it  really  true.  Use?"  he  asked  timidly. 

"Well,  did  anyone  ever  see  such  a  pair  of 
children,"  she  replied.  "One  would  think  I  was 
going  to  cut  the  child's  throat;  do  you  really  think 
this  kind  of  thing  can  go  on  her  whole  life  long, 
Heinz,  that  the  child  is  to  grow  up  running  wild 
about  the  Haide  the  whole  blessed  day,  coming 
home   at   night   bare-footed,   with   her   shoes   and 
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Stockings  in  her  hand.  .  .  .  She  knows  nothing,  and 
can  do  nothing,  and  runs  away  from  a  strange  face 
just  like  a  wild  cat,  .  .  .  there  must  be  an  end  to 
that,  so  be  rational,  child,"  and  so  saying  she  drew 
me  down  on  her  knee,  like  a  little  child.  "I  am 
going  to  take  you  to  your  father;  stay  there  two 
years,  and  learn  what  you  ought,  and  if,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  nothing  else  will  satisfy  you,  then  you 
can  return  to  the  Haide,  and  we  will  all  live  to- 
gether." 

Two  years  1  that  seemed  to  me  an  eternity  .  ,  . 
twice  would  the  moor  be  in  blossom,  twice  would 
the  storks  go  and  return,  but  I  should  not  be  there! . . . 
I  should  be  imprisoned  within  four  walls,  knitting 
stockings  or  writing  copies,  and  learning  lessons  by 
heart.  ...  I  shuddered  at  the  thought,  and  every 
nerve  in  my  body  rose  in  determined  opposition 
and  excitement 

"Bury  me  at  once  in  yonder  cemetery.  Use," 
1  said  sullenly.  "You  shall  not  take  me  back  to 
that  horrible  room."  .  .  . 

"Nonsense,"    interrupted  Ilse,    "do   you   think 
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your  father  carried  it  with  him?  ...  He  has  left 
that  place  long  ago,  and  lives  now  in  K — ." 

At  this  piece  of  information,  the  curly,  brown 
head,  with  the  snow-white  forehead  again  rose  be- 
fore me,  and  I  saw  the  mocking  eyes  looking  plainly 
at  me  ...  it  came  upon  me  so  unexpectedly,  and 
always  produced  such  violent  emotion,  that  the 
blood  rushed  to  my  temples. 

"My  father  does  not  want  me,"  I  said,  hiding 
my  face  on  Use's  neck. 

"We  shall  see,"  she  replied,  with  an  ill-repressed 
sigh;  but  she  raised  her  head  at  the  same  moment, 
s^id  pushed  me  away. 

''Must  it  be?  .  .  .  Ah,  Dse— " 

"It  must  be,  child;  and  now  be  quiet,  and  don't 
plague  my  life  out;  think  of  your  grandmother,  she 
wished  it." 

She  returned  to  her  sewing  with  redoubled 
energy,  but  Heinz  put  his  cold  pipe  in  his  pocket 
and  slipped  out.  Towards  evening,  I  saw  him 
sitting  on  the  great  hill  yonder;  his  arms  were  folded 
on  his  knees,  and  he  was  gazing  into  space,  ...  I 
rushed  over  to  him  at  once,  and  then  the  flood-gates 
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of  my  tears,  which  Use's  sterner  presence  had  sup- 
pressed, broke  forth  with  unrestrained  passion.  The 
blue  sky  above  had  probably  never  witnessed  a 
parting  scene  of  deeper  sorrow. 

Neirt  day  the  sitting-room  looked  so  wretched;  a 
great  wooden  trunk  stood  in  the  midst,  and  Use 
packed  away. 

"Look  here,''  said  she,  pushing  a  packet  of 
coarse  coloured  bed-ticken  towards  me.  "Isn't  that 
magnificent;  there  is  real  substance  in  that,  .  .  .  the 
woven  stuff  your  grandmother  slept  in  has  always 
kept  me  in  terror." 

She  pushed  a  bundle  of  remarkably  fine  em- 
broidered linen  material  aside,  with  a  gesture  of 
disdain.  "These  new  bed-covers  you  will  take  with 
you,"  she  said,  "I  have  laid  them  in,  by  degrees, 
since  we  came  to  the  Dierkhof;  take  care  of  them." 

A  whole  regiment  of  those  hard  coarse  stockings 
knitted  from  the  Haide  wool  were  also  packed  up, 
and  filled  a  goodly  space  in  the  trunk.  For  years 
Use  had  been  laying  up  stores  for  me,  which  were 
now  going  to  make  their  dibut  in  the  world!  Next 
followed  gigantic  feather-beds,  which  were  made  up 
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into  balls,  and  presented  a  formidable  aspect.    A 
veritable  cargo  was  mine! 

All  these  preparations  caused  me  the  bitterest 
sorrow,  and  yet  there  were  moments  in  which  my 
young  heart  swelled  with  some  undefinable  emotion, 
some  glad  presentiment . . .  some  fair  sweet  hope  , . 
but  it  came  and  went  like  the  lightning  flash  .  .  . 
and,  strange  milange  of  thoughts  .  .  .  my  eye  fell 
each  time  shyly  and  enquiringly  on  my  unfortunate 
shoes!  They  had  grown  nice  and  large  for  me  now, 
and  gave  my  feet  ample  room  to  move  about  in. 
I  walked  about  heavily,  endeavouring  to  calm  my 
anxious  heart  with  the  downright  certainty  that  the 
nails  did  not  make  half  so  much  noise  as  four 
weeks  previously.  But  it  was  no  use;  so  I  actually 
came  to  the  resolve,  in  my  dire  necessity,  to  beg 
Use  to  buy  me  a  pair  of  new  shoes  on  the  way. 
But  how  I  suffered  for  it.  She  took  one  of  mine 
off",  and  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  she  said:  "such 
work,  and  such  soles,  you  may  look  for  long  enough. 
They  will  serve  you  to  dance  in  for  two  years,  at 
least  .  .  .  you  don't  want  any  new  ones." 

That  settled  the  matter. 
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The  morning  dawned  at  last,  when  I,  in  deed 
and  truth,  must  leave  my  beloved  Dierkhof !  Before 
four  o'clock  I  was  already  coursing  over  the  dewy 
Haide.  With  outstretched  arms  I  gazed  upon  the 
rich  heather  blossoms,  the  misty  marsh,  and  in  my 
agony  gave  the  good  old  pine  such  a  shake,  that 
the  few  remaining  needles  of  the  past  Winter, 
showered  down  upon  my  hair.  Spitz  had  accom- 
panied me,  and  was  bounding  and  barking  away 
like  mad  ...  he  looked  upon  all  my  wild  motions 
as  so  much  fun  and  frolic,  intended  for  his  amuse- 
ment. I  platted  a  gay  wreath  for  Mieke's  horns,  but 
she  was  too  sleepy  and  comfortable  to  low  even 
her  thanks  or  a  farewell. 

Then  Use  put  the  new  black  frock  on  me,  and 
a  snow-white  muslin  collar,  taken  from  my  grand- 
mother's wardrobe,  above  which  my  dark-brown 
head  looked  something  like  a  hazel-nut  dropped  on 
a  small  bolster.  Over  that  came  the  huge  straw-hat, 
which  Use  had  trimmed  with  black  ribbon.  I  must 
have  presented  a  marvellous  appearance  indeed, 
something  like  the  little  mushroom,  with  the  great  big 
hat,  which  I  had  always  laughed  at  when  reading. 
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After  coffee,  which  I  had  swallowed  amid  a 
flow  of  tears,  Use  brought  out  a  band-box,  and  took 
from  it,  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  a  violet  bonnet 

"That  was  my  Sunday  bonnet  in  Hanover,"  said 
she,  going  to  the  glass,  and  settling  the  silken 
structure  carefully  on  her  head.  "One  cannot  go 
out  without  a  bonnet  in  town." 

I  looked  at  her  with  respect.  Naturally  the 
term  "fashion"  did  not  exist  in  my  vocabulary. 
I  had  no  idea  that,  beyond  the  Haide,  there  existed 
a  power  which  completely  subdues  mankind,  and 
which  makes  him,  in  outward  form  at  least,  follow 
it  at  its  will  and  pleasure.  That  however  took  no- 
thing from  the  respect  with  which  I  regarded  the 
pointed  edifice  before  me;  but  it  was  evident  that, 
during  its  long  seclusion  in  the  band-box,  it  had 
lost  much  of  its  colour  and  brilliancy.  Ilse  did  not 
appear  to  notice  this;  she  tied  the  faded  pensies 
over  her  stiff  yellow  hair,  threw  a  large  black  shawl 
over  her  shoulders,  and  away  we  went 

Heinz  and  a  peasant-boy  drove  the  luggage  to 
the  next  village.  Gently,  but  firmly,  did  Use  push 
me  through  the  door,   to  which  my  feet  seemed 
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chained.  ...  I  heard  it  locked  behind  me,  and  Ilse 
chasing  the  ducks  and  hens  which,  cackling  and 
screaming,  seemed  determined  on  following  us.  I 
heard  Mieke's  soft  low  from  the  bam,  .  .  .  and  the 
wicket-gate  open  and  shut  also  .  .  .  then  I  felt  that 
I  was  driven  from  the  paradise  of  my  childhood  on 
that  same  road  which  Fraulein  Streit  had  once 
taken. 

How  I  parted  from  Heinz  I  know  not.  That 
sunny  farewell-morning  to  this  day  remains  enve- 
loped in  tears.  I  only  know  that  I  embraced  that 
good,  kind  weeping  form,  with  both  arms,  and 
despite  the  huge  brown  hat,  buried  my  face  in  the 
old  working-coat,  and  that  he,  surrounded  by  a 
gaping  multitude  of  peasant-boys,  hid  his  eyes  in 
his  handkerchief,  while  I  mounted  the  carriage 
which  was  to  take  us  to  the  distant  posting  station. 


IX. 

It  was  noon  when,  exhausted  and  cramped,  we 
reached  K.,  after  having  travelled  the  whole  night 
and  part  of  the  previous  day  in  the  railway.    The 
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novelty  of  everything  around  me  had  been  quite 
overpowering;  and  now  the  sun  shone  perpendicu- 
larly over  our  heads,  looking  as  if  it  would  burn 
up  the  puffing  train  and  the  great  rows  of  houses 
into  very  powder. 

"To  Doctor  von  Sassen's,"  said  Use,  authorita- 
tively, to  the  two  men  who  had  loaded  a  small 
carriage  with  our  belongings. 

"I  don't  know  him,"  answered  one  of  the  men. 

She  gave  the  number  of  the  house. 

"Oh,  the  great  seed-warehouse — Firma  Claudius. 
Good,"  he  replied  respectfully,  and  drove  off. 

A  stifling  cloud  of  dust  enveloped  us  on  the 
way  between  the  town  and  the  terminus,  and  it 
lay  like  ashes,  powdered  over  the  green  fields  and 
chestnut-trees  over  our  heads.  .  .  .  Still,  there  was  a 
breath  of  air  to  be  met  with  occasionally,  but  in 
the  streets  that  we  were  just  entering,  a  heavy, 
mephitic  atmosphere  reigned  around.  Now  and 
then,  the  narrow  streets  broadened,  and  a  monoton- 
ous little  patch  might  be  seen,  on  which  the  sun 
played.  .  •  ,  Oh,  the  blooming  plain  at  home,  with 
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the  refreshing  Haide-perfume,  and  the  cool,  mur- 
muring oaks  around  the  Dierkhof! 

"This  is  enough  to  kill  one,  Use,"  I  groaned,  as 
she  seized  my  hand,  and  drew  me  hurriedly  upon 
the  footpath.  ...  A  carriage  was  just  wheeling  round 
the  comer. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  met  scarcely  anyone. 
The  noonday  heat  had  made  the  streets  empty  and 
quiet;  but  suddenly  a  distant  sound  of  drums  and 
fifes  became  audible. 

"Relieving  Guard,"  said  Use,  with  a  pleased 
smile — old  Hanoverian  memories  were  awakened, 
doubtless,  at  the  sound.  The  noise  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  all  at  once  a  crowd  of  people  broke 
into  the  street. 

"Hi — look  at  that!**  roared  a  youngster,  plant- 
ing himself  right  before  Use.  "She  was  in  the  ark 
with  Noah;"  and,  with  a  grimace  he  put  his  two 
fists  together  on  the  top  of  his  head,  in  imitation 
of  the  bonnefs  shape.  Everybody  laughed,  and 
even  the  two  porters  grinned. 

**  Street  boys  I"  said  Use  contemptuously,  tossing 
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her  head  as,  to  my  unspeakable  comfort,  we  turned 
into  a  quiet  street  "The  people  in  Hanover  are 
much  more  mannerly — there  such  a  thing  never 
happened  to  me." 

Every  nerve  in  my  body  quivered,  and  I  felt 
overcome  with  deep  depression — Use,  my  venerated 
Use,  had  actually  been  made  fun  of !  ...  I  pressed 
the  hand,  which  had  been  my  guide  and  guardian 
to  the  present  moment,  fondly  against  my  cheek, 
and  allowed  my  hot,  tired  feet  to  carry  me  mecha- 
nically further. 

The  sound  of  the  band  gradually  died  away 
behind  us,  and  the  men  at  last  stopped  in  a  retired, 
deadly  quiet  street,  full  however  of  handsome  houses. 
We  stopped  before  one,  built  of  stone.  A  number 
of  windows  on  the  ground  floor  were  defended  with 
iron  bars,  and  steps  with  a  handsome  iron  balustrade 
led  up  to  the  hall-door,  which  was  raised  high  from 
the  ground.  The  ancient  house,  with  its  broad, 
massive  front,  no  doubt  was  imposing;  but  the  iron- 
grating  on  the  windows,  the  dark  stone  walls,  on 
which  no  ray  of  sunlight  fell,  and  the  richly  carved 
ornamented  doors,  filled  me  with  horror;  and  the 
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large  glittering  brass-plate  stared  at  me  like  a  dark, 
mysterious  riddle. 

"Now,  Use,  do  you  see,  I  was  right  about  the 
back-room,"  I  exclaimed  in  a  despairing  tone.  "Let 
us  turn  back." 

"Wait  a  little  while,"  said  she,  dragging  me  up  the 
steps.  The  porters  took  the  luggage  on  their  shoul- 
ders, and  followed.  Ilse  rang.  Immediately  after, 
tiie  door  opened  slowly,  and  we  were  admitted  by 
an  old  man  into  an  unusually  lofty  large  hall.  It 
was  paved  in  mosaic,  and  the  broad  winding  stair- 
case in  the  background  was  also  made  of  stone,  as 
also  the  two  immense  pillars  which  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall  and  formed  into  splendid  arches 
at  the  ceiling.  These  masses  of  stone  shed  a  deli- 
cious coolness  around,  but  tended  also  to  give  an 
air  of  gloom — a  kind  of  "dim  religious  light,"  which 
did  not  allow  one  ray  of  the  sun  which  was  so  fiercely 
beaming  on  the  steps  ever  to  enter  there. 

"Firma  Claudius?"  enquired  Use. 

The  man  nodded  stiffly,  while,  with  evident  re- 
luctance, he  made  room  for  the  porters  to  pass. 

"Doctor  von  Sassen  lives  here?" 
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"No,  not  here,"  he  made  rapid  answer,  at  once 
barring  the  men's  entrance  with  extended  arm. 
"Dr.  von  Sassen  lives  in  the  Carolinenlust — you 
must  go  round  the  comer  of  the  street  to  reach 
it" 

"Oh,  my,"  moaned  Use,  looking  at  me,  "are  we 
to  go  out  again  in  that  frightful  heat?" 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  the  old  man,  untouched,  "but 
the  way  is  not  through  this  house  .  .  .  and  you,"  he 
said,  (turning  to  the  men  with  the  luggage),  "ought 
to  know  that  such  packs  as  those  are  to  be  carried 
in  at  the  back-door." 

Just  as  he  raised  his  voice,  scolding,  a  dog  in 
the  background  began  an  accompaniment  in  bark- 
ing. Some  steps  led  up  to  a  door  a  little  further 
off,  and  on  these  steps  stood  a  lady  dressed  in 
black,  and  with  a  prettily  trimmed  cap  on.  She 
was  wiping  the  dog's  delicate  little  paws  with  a 
cloth;  he  had  evidently  been  out  walking. 

"Let  the  people  through,  Erdmann,"  she  called 
out  kindly. 

"But,  Fraulein  Fliedner,  only  look  at  the  dustl" 
he  remonstrated,  regarding  us  as  though  we  were 
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about  to  pour  out  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius  on  his 
elegantly  polished  pavement.  "And  if  Herr  Clau- 
dius happens  to  be  in  the  back-room,  and  sees 
people  passing  through  the  yard,  there  may  be  a 
piece  of  work." 

"I  will  send  DOrte  down  immediately  after,  with 
a  broom,  and  as  regards  any  blame  in  the  matter, 
I  will  take  that  upon  myself/*  she  answered,  re- 
assuring him;  "besides  Herr  Claudius  is  most  posi- 
tively not  in  the  back-room,  as  in  five  minutes  he 
is  setting  out  for  Dorotheenthal." 

She  opened  the  door  into  the  yard  herself,  and 
beckoned  us  to  come  through  the  hall.  A  faint 
smile  passed  over  her  delicate  face  as  Use  strode 
by,  nodding  her  towering  edifice  thankfully;  but  she 
turned  away  rapidly,  and  ran  upstairs,  taking  the 
growling  dog  with  her. 

"A  sensible  woman,"  said  Use,  much  gratified, 
as  the  door  creaked  and  closed  behind  us. 

The  word  "yard"  had  thoroughly  electrified 
me  ...  I  at  once  expected  to  see  poultry  like  those 
at  the  Dierkhof  clucking  about,  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  visible  in  the  great,    empty   square   we 
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passed  through.  Two  large  wings  had  been  added 
to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  a  long  wall  running 
parallel  had  been  erected  at  the  back.  A  large 
gate  opened  out  of  the  left  wing,  which  was  over- 
looked by  the  neighbouring  streets.  Great  piles  of 
cases,  and  the  total  absence  of  curtains  or  ornament 
of  any  kind  to  the  windows  of  the  back  part  of  the 
house,  indicated  that  these  were  the  business  pre- 
mises of  the  firm. 

Just  as  we  entered  the  yard,  a  groom  was  har- 
nessing a  pair  of  fiery  steeds  to  a  pretty  light  car- 
riage which  stood  outside  the  coach-house.  Our 
porters  went  in  at  once  by  a  door  in  the  wall,  and 
we  followed  them. 

"Where  are  the  people  going?"  called  a  voice 
suddenly. 

I  drew  my  hat  still  further  over  my  eyes,  and 
took  care  not  to  turn  my  head,  for  I  at  once  re- 
cognized the  voice  to  be  that  of  the  old  gentleman 
in  the  brown  hat,  though  it  did  not  sound  quite  so 
soft,  as  it  had  done  four  weeks  before,  in  the 
Haide  ...  so  he  was  in  the  back-room  then,  after 
all,  and  now  there  was  going  to  be  a  row,  just  as 
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the  old  man  had  foretold.  .  .  .  The  two  porters 
stopped  at  once,  at  the  sound  of  that  almost  military 
command,  and  did  not  venture  a  step  further,  Ilse 
alone  faced  round  resolutely. 

"We  want  to  go  to  Herr  von  Sassen's;  may  we 
pass  through  this  way?"  she  enquired  civilly. 

No  answer  was  returned,  but  the  gentleman  must 
have  made  a  sign  of  acquiescence,  for  Ilse,  without 
another  word,  opened  the  door,  and  let  the  porters 
in.  On  this  occasion,  just  like  yesterday,  Use  was 
actually  obliged  to  push  me  through  the  doorway, 
for  I  stood  there  literally  petrified.  .  .  .  My  eye, 
accustomed  to  the  uniform  brown  of  the  Haide, 
with  its  one  flower  of  reddish  purple,  was  fairly 
dazzled  by  the  sea  of  colour  which  spread  over  the 
scene  before  me.  I  was  unable  to  grasp  the  idea 
that  this  mass  of  rainbow-tints,  or  delicately  shaded 
lines,  were  formed  of  nothing  more  than  flower- 
blossoms  of  diflerent  sizes,  and  closely  grown  to- 
gether .  .  .  but  it  gave  me  some  perception  how 
human  fancy  had  been  able  to  invent  the  wonders 
of  the  fairy  tales  .  .  .  this  exquisite  garden  in  the 
midst  of  the  unknown  world,  which  up  to  this  had 
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seemed  to  me  so  ugly  and  so  dusty,  was  just  like 
an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  desert. 

A  bed  of  lilac  heliotrope  lay  close  to  my  very 
feet;  its  strong  vanille  perfume  scented  the  air  and 
absolutely  intoxicated  me  with  delight  .  .  .  forgotten 
were  the  hot  dusty  streets  and  the  disagreeable 
impressions  of  the  journey,  the  horrible  noise  of  the 
military  band,  the  impudent  little  street-boys,  and 
the  grim  gentleman  in  the  "back-room."  My  hat 
no  longer  felt  glued  to  my  head;  I  threw  it  up  in 
the  air. 

"Oh,  Use,"  I  sang  out,  "how  I  should  like  to 
throw  myself  in  the  midst  of  those  flowers,  and  to 
let  them  smother  me!" 

"Would  you,  indeed!"  she  rephed  abruptly,  but 
thought  it  advisable  to  hold  me  by  my  skirt. 

The  murmur  of  distant  water,  and  the  hum  of 
the  bees,  were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  still- 
ness of  the  garden.  The  birds  had  retired  into  the 
cool  of  the  bushes  beyond,  and  everyone  was  enjoy- 
ing the  noonday  rest.  Nobody  was  visible,  except 
one  elderly  man — whom  by  his  dress  I  judged  to 
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be  a  gardener;  he  came  out  of  a  greenhouse  as  we 
approached,  and  shewed  the  porters  the  way  to  the 
Carolinenlust,  for  which  Use  thanked  him.  We  then 
came  to  a  river,  over  which  was  thrown  a  light 
chain-bridge.  It  divided  the  blooming  parterre  from 
the  other  side,  which  was  thickly  ornamented  with 
shrubs,  between  which,  here  and  there,  clumps  of 
fine  trees  were  visible,  closely  shaven  sward  and 
trim  gravel  walks. 

As  we  crossed  the  bridge,  a  kind  of  terror  came 
over  me,  and  I  shrank  behind  Use . . .  that  laugh,  that 
musical  laugh,  which  I  had  heard  four  weeks  ago  in  the 
Haide,  echoed  through  the  air,  and  well  I  knew  that 
all  my  life  long  I  should  never  forget  it  .  .  .  never- 
theless, it  was  from  it  I  fled,  for  where  the  laugh 
was,  there  must  also  the  mocking  eyes  be,  of  which 
I  felt  so  terribly  afraid.  Use's  broad  form  effectually 
concealed  my  small  person,  and  in  this  manner  we 
proceeded  down  shady  walks  and  up  cool  thickets, 
loud  laughter  and  the  voices  of  girls  chattering 
coming  gradually  nearer,  until  all  at  once  we  saw 
coloured  hoops  trundelling  on  the  very  path  we 
had  just  entered. 
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One  of  the  hoops  went  astray  and  ran  into  the 
bushes;  a  young,  delicately-formed  girl,  and  a  slight 
young  gentleman  in  a  summer  suit  followed  it,  and 
with  uplifted  arms,  and  mallets,  got  deep  into  the 
thicket,  where  the  hoop  had  disappeared — the  gentle- 
man was  young  Herr  Claudius,  and  the  girl  with 
the  elegantly  shod,  small  feet,  who  was  beside  him, 
appeared  to  me  quite  insufferable  with  her  silver 
laugh,  though  I  had  not  even  seen  her  face.  I  was 
in  a  strange  mood,  grumbling  I  knew  not  why, 
but  delighted  because  I  could  now  slip  past,  with- 
out meeting  the  young  gentleman. 

I  urged  Use  forward,  and  saw  many  more  young 
ladies  standing  about,  but  one  amongst  them  was 
conspicuous  above  all  the  rest;  she  was  tall  and 
large,  dressed  in  white,  over  which  she  had  thrown 
a  flame  coloured  jacket  embroidered  in  gold;  .  .  , 
there  was  a  boldness  in  her  movements,  mingled 
again  with  a  kind  of  proud  indolence,  the  effect, 
apparently,  of  conscious  power  and  inward  self- 
reliance. 

"Bless  my  heart!"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her 
hands  in  mock  horror,  as  Use,  preceding  the  porters, 
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came  within  view,  and  then  bursting  into  a  mis- 
chievous laugh. 

Ese  turned  round  consciously,  and  took  a  look 
at  the  bedding,  which  was  nodding  so  ludicrously 
over  the  porters'  heads. 

In  a  moment  we  were  surrounded  by  the  as- 
semblage of  ladies. 

"My  goodness,  Lenore,"  said  Use;  "what  do  you 
keep  pulling  at  me  for,  and  hanging  to  my  skirt 
like  a  little  child?"  and  she  shook  me  off,  and 
dragged  me  forward  beside  her. 

How  awfully  ashamed  I  felt!  In  one  hand  1 
had  my  hat,  and  in  the  other  the  huge  white  collar 
which,  pity  knows  how,  had  got  loose  from  my 
throat  .  .  .  Had  I  been  set  in  the  pillory,  I  verily 
believe  I  could  not  have  been  more  thoroughly 
overcome  with  shame  and  distress,  than  I  was  under 
the  eyes  of  all  these  strange,  curious  girls. 

"Oh,  a  little  gipsy,"  exclaimed  two  voices  at 
once,  as  deeply  embarrassed  I  lifted  my  head,  and 
looked  up. 

"A  gipsy  girl,  indeed,"  said  Use,  deeply  offended; 
"she  is  Herr  von  Sassen's  own  child." 
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"What,  the  mummy  has  children!"  exclaimed 
the  tall  .young  lady  in  the  greatest  astonishment, 
and  an  expression  of  suppressed  amusement  crossed 
her  lips.  The  others,  however,  drew  back  a  little, 
and  began  to  regard  me  suddenly  with  altered,  I 
might  almost  say,  kind  and  respectful  looks. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  young  gentleman  joined 
the  party  again.  I  looked  at  my  shoes;  their  great 
thick  points  showed  in  all  their  hideousness  upon 
the  gravel  path,  and  involuntarily  I  pulled  and 
tugged  at  my  black  frock,  in  the  fond  hope  of  mak- 
ing it  even  a  shade  longer. 

The  young  man  advanced,  tossing  the  hoop  up 
in  the  air  and  catching  it  again  with  a  light  and 
airy  grace,  which  the  young  lady  beside  him  took 
great  trouble  to  emulate  .  .  .  suddenly,  his  eye  fell 
on  me:  he  screwed  up  the  brown  eyes  inquiringly 
to  make  sure,  and  then  advanced  towards  me. 

"As  Tm  alive  ...  it  ts  the  Haideprinzesschen!" 
he  burst  out,  in  amazement. 

"Whor*  enquired  the  tall  young  lady,  opening 
her  eyes. 

"Oh,  you  know,  Charlotte;  the  Haideprinzesschen. 
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— I  told  you  all  about  the  barefooted  little  creature, 
that  ran  about  the  moor  like  a  lizard.  Yes,  a  lizard 
with  a  princess's  crown,"  he  added,  laughing. 
"What  on  earth,  though,  brings  the  little  pearl-seller 
herel" 

The  indelicacy  with  which  he  criticised  me  in 
my  very  presence,  and  the  undisguised  astonishment 
this  young  man  shewed  at  finding  me  in  his  garden, 
upset  the  remaining  spark  of  sense  I  possessed,  but 
the  term  "pearl-seller"  set  my  blood  on  fire. 

"It  is  not  true,"  I  stammered.  "I  did  not  sell 
you  the  pearls;  you  know  I  threw  your  thalers  on 
the  sand." 

Charlotte  smiled,  and  suddenly  came  towards 
me. 

"Ah,  how  charming! ...  the  little  thing  is  proud," 
she  said,  stroking  my  hair,  but  much  as  you  might 
fondle  a  pet  dog.  "What  do  you  think  of  the 
news,  Dagoberti"  said  she  to  the  young  man.  "The 
mummy  has  a  family,  and  that  nice  little  thing  there 
is  Dr.  von  Sassen's  daughter." 

"Impossible,"  he  replied,  in  the  greatest  amaze* 
ment 
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"And  what  is  there  so  very  extraordinary  in 
that?"  demanded  jQse.  "Do  you  think  because  the 
little  girl  doesn't  wear  such  things  as  those"  . . .  and 
she  pointed  at  Charlotte's  elegant  jacket  .  .  .  "that 
she  can't  be  the  child  of  distinguished  people?" 

The  young  lady  laughed  immoderately;  Use's 
cutting  remarks  appeared  to  amuse  her. 

"But  how  you  do  look,  Lenore,"  scolded  Ilse, 
"all  you  want  now,  is  to  take  off  your  shoes  and 
stockings."  So  saying,  she  once  more  bound  the 
collar  round  my  throat,  smoothed  my  rumpled  hair 
with  both  her  hands,  and  tied  my  hat  on.  I  looked 
anxiously  at  the  girls  standing  by;  in  their  presence 
I  had  become  too  well  aware  of  how  ridiculous  my 
appearance  must  be;  but  none  made  a  face;  on  the 
contrary  they  looked  as  if  a  real  princess  had  been 
making  her  toilette.  Round  Charlotte's  mouth  alone 
lingered  an  irrepressible  smile. 

"Unfortunate  victim!"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  pity.  "But  is  the  Prinzesschen  really  going 
to  stay  with  her  Papal" 

"Of  course,"  replied  Ilse.  "Where  else  .  .  .  but 
may  I  beg  you  will  now  let  us  pass  ...  we  are 
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weary.  ...  Is  that  at  last  the  Carolinenlust,  or  what- 
ever the  place  is  called  1" 

"I  will  conduct  you  thither,"  said  the  young 
man,  very  politely;  how  he  had  changed  his  tone! 
even  his  eyes,  which  had  previously  wandered  with 
unmistakable  amusement  over  Use's  strange  head- 
gear, did  not  venture  on  another  mocking  glance. 

My  heart  swelled  within  me.  What  kind  of  man 
must  my  father  be,  when  his  very  name  was  suf- 
ficient to  procure  Use  and  me  such  respect. 

The  ladies  remained  behind,  smiling  farewell; 
while  we  followed  the  young  gentleman  across  the 
gravel-path  into  the  grove  of  yew-trees  beyond. 


X. 


It  was  only  a  little  way,  through  a  soft  green 
haze;  yet  I  traversed  it  with  a  beating  heart.  Use 
stepped  out  bravely,  and  never  once  looked  round, 
but  we  were  scarcely  well  clear  of  the  thicket  and 
the  young  ladies,  before  the  young  gentleman  bent 
suddenly  forward,  and  looking  into  my  eyes  some- 

Tk4  Prmctss  qfihi  Moor.  /.  IQ 
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what  roguisUy  said,  "^Are  yoa  angiy  wrdi  me  sdlly 
Haidepfrinzesschen  I " 

I  shook  my  head; — strange,  that  a  few  whispered 
words  should  make  one's  heart  thriQ  thus!  .  .  . 

All  at  once  the  Carolinenlust  lay  before  us!  .  .  . 
It  would  not  have  at  all  astonished  me  had  Frau 
Holle*  beckoned  to  me  out  of  one  of  those  high 
windows,  and  begged  me  to  shake  up  her  feather-bed, 
and  clean  her  rooms.  ...  A  spell  seemed  to  be  over 
me,  and  the  house  before  us  was  in  no  wise  calcu- 
lated to  dispel  the  illusion.  AVhat  did  I  know,  in 
those  days,  of  the  baroque  and  Renaissance  styles; 
the  fairy  scene  before  my  eyes  was  unimpaired  by 
any  knowledge  on  my  part,  of  the  stem  rules  of 
art.  I  only  saw  beautiful,  soft  outlines,  looking  as 
though  they  were  formed  of  wax,  rather  than  stone, 
rising  in  the  air;  I  saw  pillars,  columns,  and  cornices 
exquisitely  united  by  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
between  which  the  window-panes  shone  out  here 
and  there  ...  in  fact  a  rococo-castle  on  a  small 

•  From  the  Goddess  Holda  or  Hulda,  who  in  the  early  heathen  days 
was  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  the  special  guardian  of  their  agricultural 
and  household  affairs.  Her  name  is  still  retained  in  the  traditions  of  North 
Germany  under  the  form  of  "  Frau  Holle". 
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scale,  such  as  the  ornate  style  of  the  previous  century 
alone  could  have  produced.  Its  reflection  shone  in 
the  clear  waters,  which,  surrounded  by  a  cut  stone 
balustrade,  lay  at  its  feet.  The  pond  and  fan- 
shaped  grass  plots,  ornamented  with  marble  statues 
and  stiffly  trimmed  yew-trees,  took  up  most  of  the 
narrow  parterre,  along  which  ran  a  broad  path;  but 
it  soon  again  became  buried  in  the  shadow  of  the 
trees.  Like  a  pearl  floating  on  green  waves  did 
the  little  castle  stand  out  amid  the  forest  trees, 
which  reared  their  tall  forms  in  the  background. 
While  we  were  still  near  the  thicket,  a  pheasant  ran 
almost  over  our  feet,  and  in  the  shade  before  the 
door  a  peacock  was  strutting  about,  displaying  his 
brilliant  plumage,  while  an  ash-coloured  crane  stood 
on  one  leg  immovably  by  the  pond,  its  long  strange 
neck  stretched  out  dreamily  ...  as  we  approached 
he  came  forward  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner,  and 
began  dancing  and  bowing,  as  if  he  was  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies — wonder  upon  wonder  for  my 
unaccustomed  eyes! 

In  one  of  the  open  rooms  on  the  ground-floor 
the  porters  deposited  our  luggage,  and  were  dis- 
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missed;  we  then  ascended  the  steps.  We  reached 
the  bel-itage  with  high  doors  around,  which,  stnmge 
to  say,  had  great  official  seals  pasted  on  them:  .  . . 
large  pieces  of  white  paper  were  laid  above  the 
lock  of  the  doors,  like  a  finger  raised  to  enforce 
silence. 

In  the  second  Stage  we  halted  The  jroung 
gentleman  opened  a  door  there,  shewed  us  in,  and 
with  a  friendly  nod  withdrew,  closing  the  door  noise- 
lessly behind  us. 

A  deadly  tremor  suddenly  came  over  me.  At 
home  I  had  been  convinced  that  my  father  did  not 
want  me;  that  I  was  simply  a  burden  he  would 
gladly  think  of  as  safely  settled  in  the  Haide;  the 
universal  astonishment  my  appearance  created  here 
tended  to  convince  me  that  he  had  never  by  one 
syllable  acknowledged  his  child's  existence.  .  .  .  And 
now,  there  I  stood  in  his  very  room;  importuning 
him,  as  it  were,  and  looking  into  that  world  in 
which  he  lived  and  moved  with  terrified  eyes. 
>d   how   strange    and   incredible  all  around  me 

ned!     The   walls   of  the  room  into  which  we 
been  ushered  were  covered  from  the  floor  to 
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the  ceiling  with  books;  as  many  books,  it  appeared 
to  me,  as  there  were  heather  blossoms  on  the  Haide. 
There  was  only  room  left  for  four  windows,  hung 
with  green  curtains,  and  for  two  doors.  The  door 
to  the  left  stood  wide  open,  and  led  into  another 
large  room  with  a  skylight.  Through  a  high 
dome-like  ceiling,  the  sun's  rays  came  poiu-ing 
down  on  a  long  row  of  portraits  of  men;  on  one 
threatening-looking  manly  form  swinging  a  club, 
but  also  on  some  lovely  female  portraits,  clothed  in 
soft  rich  garments. 

In  one  of  the  window-niches  stood  a  writing- 
table,  at  which  sat  a  glNitleman,  writing.  He  had 
not  remarked  our  entrance,  for  while  we  hesitated 
a  moment  before  advancing,  the  scratching  of  the 
quill  never  ceased.  It  caused  me  a  nervous  shud- 
der. ...  I  know  not  whether  it  was  the  peculiarity 
and  novelty  of  our  position,  or  a  similar  feeling  to 
that  which  oppressed  me,  viz.,  fear  of  my  father, — but 
Use,  the  strong-minded,  decided  Use,  actually  hesi- 
tated one  moment;  but  recovering  herself  immedi- 
ately, she  took  my  hand,  and  leading  me  to  the 
window,  said,  "Good  morning  to  you,  sir;  here  we 
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"Seventeen,  sir.  I  wrote  you  that  twice  al- 
ready." 

"Ah  so,"  he  replied,  again  rubbing  his  forehead, 
and  then  clasping  his  hands  ...  he  was  the  very 
picture  of  a  man  who  had  been  wakened  suddenly 
from  a  dream  to  some  startling  reality. 

"You  must  be  tired,  my  child:  excuse  me  for 
having  kept  you  so  long  standing,"  he  said  address- 
ing me  in  a  tone  of  the  most  finished  politeness. 
In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  table,  heavily 
laden  with  books  and  papers;  my  father  pushed  two 
of  the  arm-chairs  which  stood  round  it  towards  us. 

"Take  care,  my  dear  Use,  I  beg  of  you,"  he  ex- 
claimed in  great  alarm,  as  she  unsuspiciously  set 
her  knitting-basket  down  on  an  open  sheet  of  paper. 
His  thin  hands  trembled  as  he  carefully  removed 
the  basket,  and  no  mother  ever  gazed  at  a  sick 
darling  with  deeper  anxiety  than  my  father  at  that 
apparently  worn-out  old  paper  after  he  had  freed  it 
from  this  unusual  disturbance. 

I  looked  at  Use.  She  did  not  move  a  muscle, 
evidently  already  acquainted  with  this  peculiarity 
of  my  father's. 
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"Come,  rest  yourself  a  little,"  he  said,  remarking 
that  I  hesitated  in  taking  a  seat,  and  bye-and-bye 
we  will  adjourn  to  the  hotel," 

"To  the  hotel,  sir!"  repeated  Use,  coolly;  "what 
should  the  child  do  at  an  hotel;  it  would  cost  you 
a  pretty  sum  in  the  course  of  two  years — " 

"Two  years,"  re-echoed  my  father,  "what  are 
you  talking  of,  Ilsel" 

"I  am  enly  speaking  of  what  for  the  last  ten 
years  I  have  incessantly  written  about;  we  are  here 
bag  and  baggage,  and,  once  for  all,  I  will  not  allow 
the  child  to  be  sent  back  to  the  Haide  to  run  wild 
again.  Just  look  at  her  .  .  .  she  can  scarcely  read, 
much  less  write;  she  can  climb  trees  and  look  for 
nests,  but  sew  an  ordinary  seam,  or  knit  the  hed 
of  a  stocking,  she  cannot:  I  have  Cried  with  all  my 
might  to  teach  her,  but  could  not;  and  she  runs  away 
at  sight  of  a  human  face  as  if  it  were  that  if  a  cut- 
throat, unable  even  to  say  'good  morning.'  .  ,  .  And 
that  is  Herr  von  Sassen's  only  child!  Why,  your 
wife  would  turn  in  her  grave  if  she  only  knew  it" 

It  did  not  occur  to  my  father  even  at  this  flat- 
;  description  to  inspect  my  smail  person,  but 
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he  ran  his  hands  through  his  hair,  and  exclaimed 
in  absolute  despair: 

"That  may  be  all  quite  right  and  true,  but  I 
ask  you,  Ilse,  what  can  I  do  with  the  child?" 

Up  to  this  I  had  listened  to  the  conversation 
silent  and  unconcerned,  but  now  I  rose  and  ex* 
claimed,  "How  dreadful  all  this  is!"  my  voice  tremb- 
ling the  while  with  pain  and  agitation.  "Father, 
don't  trouble  yourself;  I  will  not  appear  before  you 
again.  I  will  return  at  once  to  the  Haide,  and  if 
need  be  run  there  every  foot  of  the  way.  Heinz  is 
there,  and  will  be  delighted  at  my  return;  and  I 
will  be  industrious  now,  my  father  ,  .  .  you  may 
rely  on  it.  ...  I  will  sew  and  knit;  you  shall  see,  I 
will  never,  never  more  be  a  burden  to  you.  .  .  ." 

"Be  quiet,  child,"  said  Dse,  standing  up  quickly, 
but  overcome  with  tears. 

I  was  already  in  my  father's  arms!  He  took 
my  hat  off,  threw  it  on  the  ground,  and  drew  my 
head  gently  on  his  bosom. 

"No,  no,  my  child,  my  poor  little  Lorchen;  that 
was  not  what  I  meant,"  he  said,  caressingly.  Strange 
to  say,  my  words  w^r^  the  first  thing  which  seemed 
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to  put  him  rightly  in  possession  of  the  subject 
"You  shall  just  stay  with  me.  ,  .  .  Use,  isn't  her 
voice  just  that  of  my  wife  over  again?  Hasn't  it 
just  the  same  silver  bell-like  tonel  No,  she  shall 
stay  with  me,  she  shall  not  return  to  the  Haide; 
but,  good  Use,  how  am  I  to  set  about  it)  I  am 
only  a  guest  here  myself,  for  an  uncertain  time; 
how  can  I  set  about  it!" 

"Let  me  settle  that,  sir,"  replied  Ilsej  she  had 
recovered  all  her  fluency;  "I  can  spare  a  week  from 
the  Dierkhof  quite  well,  even  if  Heinz  does  make 
some  blunders  in  the  meanwhile,  .  .  .  and  I  will 
arrange  everything  .  .  .  besides  the  child  didn't  come 
empty-handed." 

She  drew  a  packet  out  of  her  basket,  and  handed 
it  to  my  fatlier;  it  was  my  grandmother's  will. 

I  raised  my  head  from  his  breast,  and  delivered 
the  last  farewell  message  of  the  departed. 

"I  hope  she  did  not  die  out  of  her  mind,  my 
poor  motherl" 

"No,"   replied  Use,   "she  was   as  much    in   her 

senses  as  in  her  best  days,   and  set  her  house  in 

— erder  before  she  left  the  world  ,  ,  .  jtist  read  that; 
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the  lawyer,  indeed,  was  not  present,  but  she  thought 
you  would  respect  her  last  will  as  much  .  .  ." 

"  Of  course,  of  course  " 

He  unfolded  the  paper,  and  ran  his  eye  over 
the  first  few  lines.  "I  am  glad  of  that.  Use;  the 
Dierkhof  belongs  to  you  now,  as  a  right." 

"Do  you  really  mean  that,  sir?  .  .  .  Well,  indeed, 
if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  should  just  think,  'Aha, 
then  Ilse  just  bore  with  the  old  lady  that  she  might 
sneak  into  favour,  and  so  get  the  nice  place  left 
her  .  .  .'" 

"That  never  occurred  to  me." — 

"But  it  did  to  me — and  I  will  not  have  the 
Dierkhof;  with  your  permission,  that  belongs  to  the 
little  one.  She  must  have  a  refuge,  a  spot  of  earth 
to  retire  to,  if  the  world  does  not  please  her  ...  if 
I  can  remain  at  the  Dierkhof,  and  that  you  will  let 
me  keep  it  in  order  for  the  rest  of  my  days,  that  is 
more  than  enough.  I  would  have  torn  the  paper 
in  pieces  the  very  moment  my  poor  mistress  closed 
her  eyes,  but  that  there  was  more." 

My  father  read  on.  "What!  she  had  some  re- 
mains of  her  fortune  still!"  he  exclaimed  in  the 
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greatest  amazement  ''You  always  wrote  that  my 
mother  lived  entirely  on  her  pension,  and  on  the 
scanty  produce  of  the  Dierkhof ." 

''And  it  was  the  pure  truth,  sir.  .  .  .  At  first  a 
few  extra-thalers  found  their  way  in,  but  I  know  next 
to  nothing  of  such  matters,  and  from  the  time  my 
mistress  ceased  to  write  her  own  letters,  not  a  penny 
ever  came  in.  It  was  the  Doctor  first  explained  to 
me,  that  the  little  printed  document  must  be  cut  off 
and  sent  in,  and  then  the  interest  will  be  paid." 

"Did  you  bring  the  papers  with  youl" 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  with  sudden  embarrass- 
ment and  reluctance.  "But,  sir,  this  I  must  say, 
they  must  not  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner," 
— and  she  nodded  significandy  at  the  offending 
apartment — "as  those  great  packets  of  money  which 
my  mistress  used  to  send  you  from  Hanover." 

My  father's  sunken  cheeks  flushed,  and  his  eyes 
fell  as  though  he  had  been  detected  in  some  guilty 
act 

"No,  no,"  he  answered  quickly,  "don't  be  anxious 
on  that  point  .  ,  ,  the  money  belongs  to  Leqore  " 
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"And  you  will  put  it  by  carefully,  and  every 
quarter  day.  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  Use,  only  not  that,"  he  broke  in,  horrified. 
"I  cannot  possibly  meddle  with  money-matters;  my 
vocation  occupies  me  so  exclusively.  .  .  ." 

"Ah,  don't  vex  yourself  about  that,  sir,"  she  re- 
plied, trying  to  calm  him,  "that  will  all  come  right." 
It  did  not  escape  me  that  she  seemed  to  breathe 
freely  once  more.  "But  now,  how  are  we  to 
manage  1  .  .  .  We  cannot  well  stay  in  this  great 
room.  ...  I  see  neither  drawers,  nor  press — " 

"I  will  conduct  you  to  my  own  apartments  im- 
mediately; just  one  moment,  while  I  finish  this 
manuscript." 

He  returned  to  his  writing-table  and  began 
rummaging  among  the  papers,  with  his  head  bent 
in  an  attitude  of  reflection.  He  passed  his  hand 
at  the  same  time  over  his  forehead,  and  stroked  his 
thin,  already  grey  beard;  finally  he  sank  down  in 
the  arm-chair,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  I  heard 
the  pen  scratching. 

Ilse,  meantime,  had  stepped  into  the  next  room, 
and  I  followed  her.  ...  I  can  just  imagine  what  a 
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figure  we  two  must  have  cut  in  the  midst  of  those 
antiquities,  and  I  still  distinctly  remember  my  first 
impressions  of  those  art  treasures,  of  which  I  did 
not  even  know  the  name.  They  lay  scattered 
about,  evidently  waiting  to  be  arranged.  Marble 
statues  might  be  seen  here  and  there,  partially  un- 
packed; Pompeian  bronzes  stood  on  the  tables,  and 
antique  terra-cottas — broken  clay-things  painted  in 
colours  which  I  thought  unworthy  even  of  a  glance 
— lay  on  the  floor.  In  fact,  damaged  articles  cer- 
tainly were  in  preponderance;  on  the  top  of  an 
unopened  box  lay  a  female  figure  without  hands  or 
feet — what  did  I  know  about  a  torso! 

"Can  one  imagine  it  possible,"  grumbled  Use, 
indignantly,  almost  fiercely,  "that  nearly  half  the 
Jacobsohn  fortune  lies  buried  in  that  broken  trash  V 

It  certainly  seemed  inconceivable;  but  just  then 
I  stood  chained  to  the  spot,  and  experienced  the 
first  faint  emotions  of  the  magic  power  which  art 
exercises  over  the  soul.  Leaning  against  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  lay  a  youth;  his  left  arm  was  raised  and 
clasped  round  an  off"-shoot  from  the  stem,  thereby 
displaying  his  limbs,  which  were  gradually  yielding 
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to  a  gentle  sleep.  I  gazed  for  one  moment  on  the 
beautiful  face;  the  lips  were  parted,  and  I  fancied 
I  could  see  the  breath  passing  from  them;  the  half- 
closed  eyelids  were  quivering  in  the  combat  with 
sleep,  and  in  the  disengaged,  thin,  but  muscular 
hand,  the  delicate  veins  were  distinctly  visible  under 
the  yellow  skin — life,  hidden  life,  was  actually  beat- 
ing there.     I  djew  back. 

"You  are  surely  not  afraid,  child!"  said  Dse. 
"It  is  gloomy  enough,  indeed — but  just  look  at  your 
father;  I  do  believe  he  has  totally  forgotten  we  are 
here." 

Just  then  a  knock  came  to  the  door;  my  father 
never  heard  it,  but  wrote  on.  At  a  repetition  of 
the  knocking.  Use  called  out  loud,  "Come  in."  Just 
as  at  our  entry,  he  started  up  and  looked  irreso- 
lutely at  the  servant  in  livery  who  had  just  entered 
and  was  approaching  the  writing-table  respectfully. 

"His  Highness  the  Duke  sends  his  compliments 
to  Herr  von  Sassen,  and  requests  the  pleasure  of  his 
company  at  a  conference  this  afternoon  at  five 
o'clock,  in  the  yellow  chamber,"  said  the  servant, 
bowing  low» 
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"Ah  SO,"  said  my  father,  running  his  hands 
through  his  hair.  "I  am  always  at  the  Duke's 
service.*' 

The  servant  glided  noiselessly  out  again. 

"We  are  here  still,  sir,"  called  out  Use,  as  he 
proceeded  to  settle  himself  afresh. 

I  could  not  help  laughing  to  myself;  but  a  great 
weight  had  been  lifted  off  my  heart,  for  I  began  to 
understand  my  father.  It  was  not  from  hardness 
of  heart  or  indifference  that  he  had  forgotten  his 
mother  and  me  ...  it  was  that  he  lived  in  a  dif- 
ferent world.  Now  I  felt  sure  of  his  love,  so  long 
as  distance  did  not  come  between  us;  and  the  chief 
thing  at  present  was,  to  overcome  the  nervous 
timidity  I  felt,  and  to  cease  to  be  afraid  of  the 
sound  of  my  own  voice. 

"Father,"  said  I,  as  courageously  as  ever  my 
model  Use  did,  and  pointing  to  the  sleeping  boy 
while  he  advanced  towards  us  with  ridiculous  em- 
barrassment, "You  will  not  laugh  at  me?  but  that 
boy  must  waken,  or  take  his  arm  down  from  the 
bough — the  life  blood  really  is  there." 

"I  laugh  at   you,   my   little  Lorchen,"  he  ex- 
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claimed,  evidently  overjoyed,  "why,  you  have  exactly 
hit  upon  my  pearl,  my  treasure."  And  he  stroked 
the  yellow  marble  more  tenderly  than  he  had  done 
my  hair.  "Look  at  it  well,  child;  it  is  a  noble 
work,  bearing  even  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
masterpiece  of  the  Almighty!  There  is  but  one 
such  in  the  whole  world,  and  that  is  here,  here! 
What  a  discovery!  .  .  .  Heaven  knows  how  the 
dealer  came  by  it  .  .  .  but  this  house  contains  in- 
exhaustible treasures,  and  where  do  you  think  I 
found  them?  precisely  where  this  priceless  treasure 
came  to  light  yesterday;  in  the  corners  and  nooks 
of  the  cellars,  where  they  have  lain  at  least  forty 
years,  forgotten  and  unpacked — an  irreparable  loss 
to  science!     Oh,  those  dealers,  those  dealers!" 

All  this  did  not  sound  exactly  as  if  addressed 
to  me,  the  child  of  the  Haide,  who  was  casting  my 
first  timid  glance  into  the  domain  of  art  and  science; 
still,  his  conversation  was  far  more  intelligible  to 
me  than  that  of  the  Professor  on  the  hill,  and  the 
unexpected  discovery  at  the  dealer's  became  sud- 
denly invested  in  my  eyes  with  the  same  charm  as 
the  mystery  of  the  giant* s  sepulchres. 

TktPrmciuo/ the  Moor,  L  II 
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Use  kept  looking  sideways  at  me  with  an  expres- 
sion tantamount  to  saying,  ^So,  she  is  beginning 
now,"  but  she  swallowed  any  such  observation,  and 
went,  as  was  her  custom,  directly  to  the  point 

Pointing  to  her  dusty  feet,  she  said,  "I  should 
like  to  take  off  my  boots,  and  if  I  could  get  a  glass 
of  fresh  water,  I  should  be  very  glad,  sir." 

He  smiled,  locked  his  desk,  and  took  us  down- 
stairs at  once.  Passing  by,  we  saw  into  a  room, 
where  a  pretty  girl  in  a  white  apron  was  dusting 
the  furniture. 

"Fraulein  FHedner  has  had  two  rooms  prepared 
for  Fraulein  von  Sassen,"  said  she  respectfully  to 
my  father,  ...  I  laughed  in  her  very  face;  the 
"gnadige  Fraulein  von  Sassen"  had  but  yesterday 
taken  her  leave  of  the  Dierkhof,  barefooted  .  .  . 
"The  master  is,  indeed,  gone  to  Dorotheenthal,"  she 
continued,  "and  Fraulein  Fliedner  does  not  know 
how  he  may  wish  things  arranged  when  he  comes 
back,  but  she  has  made  temporary  arrangements  for 
what  is  necessary;  and  I  have  also  been  desired 
to  lay  two  more  covers,  and  bring  two  additional 
portions  from  the  hotel." 
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My  father  thanked  her  and  shewed  us  into  his 
very  elegant  sitting-room. 

Shall  I  relate  how  strangely  that  feminine  instinct 
within  the  wild  untutored  child  now  began  to  dawn? 
The  sudden  wakening  of  the  thousand  tender  feel- 
ings of  a  maiden  heart,  as  soon  as  tender  duties 
call  it  forth.  My  hitherto  miserably  awkward,  much 
abused  hands,  helped  the  potatoes  at  dinner;  and  if 
still  somewhat  shyly,  laid  them  on  my  father's  plate; 
when  the  sun  annoyed  him,  shining  full  in  his  face, 
I  sprang  up  and  drew  down  the  blind,  and  when 
at  the  end  of  an  hour  he  prepared  to  return  to  his 
beloved  library,  I  called  after  him  to  remember  the 
Duke's  invitation  for  five  o'clock,  and  enquired  if  I 
might  run  up  and  remind  him  of  it. 

He  turned  round  at  the  door,  with  beaming 
eyes. 

"Use,  I  thank  you,"  he  called  back.     "In  my 

child  you  have  restored  to  me  the  happy  days  when 

my  little  wife  was  near  me.  .  .  .  Lorchen,  come  up 

punctually  at  five  o'clock.     I  am  sometimes  a  little 

absent,  and  it  has  even  happened,  unfortunately  too 

II* 
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often,  that  an  invitation  has  entirely  escaped  my 
memory." 

He  went  off. 

"Things  are  coming  all  right,"  said  Use,  tho- 
roughly contented,  and  stroking  the  elbows  of  her 
jacket  smooth. 


XI. 


The  room  which  Fr^ulein  Fliedner  had  tempo- 
rarily prepared  for  me  lay  next  those  of  my  father, 
and  a  bed-room  adjoined  it;  it  formed  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  house,  and  had  two  windows 
with  heavy,  though  somewhat  faded,  yellow  curtains 
of  damask.  It  contained  a  bed  covered  with  a 
yellow  quilted  silk  plumeau,  newly  sheeted  bolsters 
and  pillows,  an  elegant  toilet-table,  also  hung  in 
yellow,  and  against  the  wall  stood  a  small  inlaid 
wooden  press,  supported  on  slight  ornamental  feet. 

"That  bed  is  of  no  use,"  said  Use,  seizing  our 
own  carefully  stitched  up  bags  in  her  powerful 
arms,  and  dragging  them  over  the  door-silL    "We 
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have  beds  ourselves,  and  suck  beds!"  She  emptied 
the  bedstead  at  once  of  its  elegant  bedding,  cover- 
ing herself  thereby  with  the  soft  down  she  so 
despised.  ''How  awkward  that  is!"  she  exclaimed 
suddenly,  surveying  the  tiny  apartment;  "the  bed 
stands  exactly  so  as  to  place  you  in  the  draught 
from  the  window,  while  that  little  press  occupies  the 
snuggest  comer  in  the  room.  Here,  child,  lend  a 
hand  ...  I  must  move  it." 

We  pushed  the  press  to  one  side;  Use  threw  up 
her  hands,  exclaiming,  "Mercy  on  me,  silk  hangings 
everywhere,  and  behind  the  press  cobwebs  and 
dust  enough  to  stifle  one  .  .  .  that  is  nice  house- 
keeping!" 

It  reminded  me  of  the  boxes  downstairs  which 
had  lain  forgotten  forty  years;  the  spiders  galloping 
about  on  every  side  had  doubtless  been  as  long 
undisturbed  behind  the  press.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, to  the  masses  of  dust  and  long-legged  abomi- 
nations, a  small,  almost  invisible  door  came  to  light. 
Use  opened  it  without  further  ado;  a  very  narrow 
passage,  scarcely  two  feet  in  breadth,  with  steep 
Stairs,  led  to  an  upper  story. 
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"There  was  a  reason  then,"  said  Dse,  "for  the 
press  standing  there/'  and  she  closed  the  door. 
"We  must  replace  it" 

She  set  off  in  search  of  a  sweeping  brush  and 
dust-pan.  And  I — I  softly  opened  the  door  once 
more  .  .  .  Who  lived  up  there?  .  .  .  Perhaps  that 
handsome  Charlotte)  ...  I  did  not  intend  to  be  in- 
quisitive, or  to  have  listened — not  at  all;  Ilse  couldn't 
for  her  life  endure  that.  But  before  I  was  myself 
aware  of  it,  my  wilful  feet  were  on  the  top  step; 
I  stretched  out  my  neck  as  far  as  I  possibly  could, 
stood  on  my  tip-toes,  and  gazed  and  listened  into 
the  darkness,  which  filled  the  room  beyond,  with  all 
my  might.  ...  Oh,  my  feet  danced  with  the  desire 
to  slip  in  further!  Use  would  have  been  astonished. 
I  was  as  curious  as  a  magpie.  It  was  no  doubt 
very  dark  around,  and  I  was  afraid  of  ghosts;  but 
behind  me  the  consolatory  daylight  streamed  in,  and 
in  the  absolute  certainty  that  Charlotte  lived  over- 
head, I  mounted  step  after  step.  Near  that  merry, 
powerful  young  lady  no  ghost  would  venture  to 
abide. 

Suddenly  a  faint  streak  of  light  appeared,  just 
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On  a  level  with  my  eyes;  it  proceeded  from  a  chink 
in  a  door,  which  corresponded  precisely  with  the 
one  below. 

Perhaps  Charlotte  might  be  sitting  within  at  the 
window,  and  I  might  be  able,  unobserved,  to  steal 
a  glance  at  her  handsome  face,  at  those  splendid 
masses  of  hair,  coiled  round  the  back  of  her  head. 

Noiselessly,  as  I  imagined  did  I  open  the  door; 
but,  oh  me,  what  an  abominable  noise  of  creaking 
and  rustling  ensued;  the  unfortunate  door  groaned 
as  though  it  had  never  been  oiled  since  the  year 
one.  I  let  go  the  handle,  and  in  doing  so,  had 
very  nearly  fallen  backward  down  the  stairs,  but  the 
door  fell  slowly  back,  and  disclosed  an  empty 
chamber.  A  black,  silk  cloak  was  hanging  against 
the  door,  and  had  helped  to  cause  the  rustling. 

The  walls  were  hung  with  rose-coloured  gauze, 
and  it  looked  to  me  just  as  if  the  first  faint  streaks 
of  dawn,  such  as  I  had  often  rejoiced  over  in  the 
Haide,  were  stealing  in.  Bouquets  of  roses  lay 
everywhere  strewn  around;  on  the  soft  grey  carpet, 
on  the  small  embroidered  chairs — on  all  these;  they 
were,  indeed,  but  the  ghosts  of  roses,  so  completely 
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had  the  sun  robbed  them  of  their  colour.  Near 
one  of  the  windows  stood  a  dressing-table;  with 
silver  appurtenances;  with  that  exception,  and  the 
chairs,  there  was  no  furniture  in  the  room.  ...  I 
entered  cautiously.  .  .  .  Puh,  there  had  been  no 
cleaning  there  either  for  many  a  long  day.  "Nice 
housekeeping!"  Use  would  have  repeated  there.  And 
was  it  possible  Charlotte  really  felt  comfortable  in 
that  dusty,  stifling  atmosphere)  ...  A  door  to  the 
left  stood  wide  open,  and  my  eye  fell  on  two  beds 
placed  near  each  other  under  a  dark,  violet  canopy. 
Near  one  of  the  beds  stood  a  cradle  filled  with 
pillows,  over  which  was  thrown  a  green  veil  .  .  . 
curious!  who  could  be  living  there  1  .  .  .  Silence, 
deep,  deathlike  silence  pervaded  the  darkened 
chamber;  here  not  alone  were  the  blinds  down,  but 
the  curtains  also  were  closely  drawn,  and  all  had 
such  an  air  of  want  of  use.  .  .  .  Suddenly  an  idea 
occurred  to  me  ...  the  family  were  travelling.  .  .  , 
For  one  moment  my  untrained  conscience 
whispered  to  me  that  my  little  person  had  no  busi- 
ness whatever  there:  but  what  of  that?  I  would  not 
take  as  much  as  a  pin's  point  of  their  beautiful  thingS| 
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I  would  not  lay  the  tip  of  my  finger  on  them,  and 
still  further,  that  no  damage  might  be  done  to  the 
carpets,  I  slipped  off  my  nailed  shoes,  and  went  in 
my  stockings. 

It  was  delightful  to  steal  a  peep  into  this  strange 
dwelling,  filled  as  it  was  with  fabulous  splendour. 
I  felt  just  as  if  I  were  in  Frau  Holle's  little  castle 
full  of  silk  and  velvet,  gold  and  silver.  There  was 
dust  enough  to  clean  away,  and  beds  enough  to 
shake  up.  I  wandered  on  alone  through  rooms 
and  salons,  totally  deserted.  If  one  of  the  monster 
spiders  in  the  comers  had  fallen  on  the  ground,  I 
should  have  heard  it  That  would  have  been  some- 
thing for  Heinz.  .  .  .  How  he  would  have  run!  but 
/  was  not  afraid,  not  in  the  very  least,  and  if  Frau 
Holle  had  really  been  sitting  in  the  next  room  in 
her  great  easy  chair,  with  her  great,  long  teeth,  I 
should  just  have  walked  up  to  her  boldly,  and  made 
my  curtsey;  it  would  not  have  required  much  courage 
for  that — no,  not  for  that,  but — all  at  once  I  screamed 
Uoud,  so  that  the  walls  rang  again,  and  hid  my  face 
Q  my  hands.  I  had  just  opened  a  door,  and  I  was 
7/  alone,  but  it  was  not  Frau  HoUe  who  sat  witbinj 
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a  little  black  creature  was  advancing  towards  me 
from  the  opposite  door. 

Just  as  a  month  previously  I  had  stood  on  the 
hill  near  the  supposed  PheniciaUy  literally  turned  to 
a  statue  with  amazement,  so  did  I  now;  only  on 
this  occasion  it  was  with  shame  and  embarrassment 
The  rooms  were  noi  uninhabited. 

How  covld  I  possibly  excuse  myself  to  the 
strangers  that  were  now,  no  doubt,  approaching) 
I  awaited  them  with  a  beating  heart;  I  thought 
every  moment  they  would  remove  my  hands  from 
my  face  and  begin  to  speak  to  me,  but  the  death- 
like silence  continued,  not  a  footfall  sounded  on 
the  floor,  and  the  door  opposite  remained  unshut 
With  a  desperate  effort  I  brought  this  horrible  im- 
certainty  to  an  end,  and  looked  up.  The  little  black 
figure  was  standing  exactly  as  before,  just  removing 
two  brown  hands  from  her  face,  and  then  throwing 
back  a  mass  of  wild  dark  hair  over  her  shoulders . . . 
exactly  what  I  was  doing  myself;  and  now  I  laughed — 
laughed  with  all  my  heart  Was  I  really  the  scare- 
crow I  looked  yonder)    I  must  examine  closer. 
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The  room  was  lined  with  mirrors;  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling  was  pure  glass  .  .  .  how  astonished  it 
might  have  felt  at  the  extraordinary  apparition  which 
was  reflected  from  every  side  I  ...  So  then,  that  was 
the  Haideprinzesschen,  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  young  lady  to-day,  as  the  timid  little  lizard 
with  the  tiny  Princess's  coronet  marked  on  its  fore- 
head! ...  Oh  flse,  how  dreadful  were  those  far- 
famed  stockings  knitted  of  the  Haide-wool,  in  which 
my  feet  were  encased,  and  of  which  a  whole  trunk- 
ful  lay  downstairs,  packed  up  by  your  own  busy 
hands;  I  was  expected  to  wear  them  all  thoroughly; 
but  what  unshaken  health,  what  a  long  life  would 
be  required  for  thatl — And  my  father  had  actually 
embraced  that  little  monster,  and  decided  on  keep- 
ing it  with  him,  as  the  "gnadige  Fraulein  von 
Sassen." — He  had  not  noticed  how  ridiculous  the 
red  ears  had  looked,  peeping  up  from  the  huge, 
stifl"  cravat,  to  disappear  again  as  suddenly)  ...  It 
had  not  struck  him  that  the  enonhous  flowers  on 
the  black  dress,  which  on  my  grandmother's  tall 
form  might  once  have  looked  imposing,  on  my  tiny 
bosom  formed  a  perfect  shield  of  defence?     I  shook 
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back  my  locks,  laughing  like  mad,  and  proceeded 
on  my  explorations. 

The  next  room  I  entered  ran  the  whole  length 
of  the  house,  and  on  the  north  and  west  sides  had 
three  immensely  large  glass  doors,  which  led  into 
the  open  air.  They  were  hung  with  blue;  on  the 
north  side  the  colour  had  held  fast,  but  to  the 
south  it  had  turned  into  a  dirty  white^  .  .  .  Here 
human  life  seemed  breathing  from  every  wall.  Rosy, 
plump  little  children,  with  medals  in  their  hands, 
were  looking  roguishly  at  me,  and  lovely  female 
forms  were  showering  down  a  perfect  rain  of  flowers 
from  the  ceiling.  Gold  was  profusely  intermingled 
with  the  painting,  and  with  mouldings  of  carved 
wood  and  arabesques.  The  furniture  was  white, 
picked  out  in  gold,  and  upholstered  in  blue  silk. 
It  was  a  state-room,  yet  evidently  used  as  a  com- 
fortable ladies'  boudoir.  The  furniture  filled  every 
comer,  and  was  pushed  about  carelessly,  and  before 
the  centre  door  stood  a  large  writing-table.  It  was 
covered  with  China  figures  and  all  kinds  of  elegant 
things  which  I  did  not  know  the  use  of.  ...  I  also 
saw  a  silver  thing  for  writing,  an  artistic  work  of 
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leaves  on  which  stood  an  inkstand.  On  one  of  the 
leaves^  anns,  surmounted  by  a  coronet,  were  engraved, 
and  before  the  writing  materials  lay  also  some  paper 
stamped  with  a  crest  on  which  a  delicate  female 
hand  had  been  trying  a  pen,  and  an  innumerable 
number  of  times  stood  the  characters:  "Sidonie, 
Princess  of  K — "  and  here  and  there  between,  the 
names  of  Claudius  and  Lothar. 

I  drew  back.  . . .  Could  those,  indeed,  be  actually 
princely  rooms?  .  .  .  Was  it  possible  a  real  Princess 
had  written  with  the  elegant  gold  pen,  so  carelessly 
thrown  down  there?  .  .  .  Had  her  delicate  feet  trod 
the  polished  floors  over  which  my  coarse  stockings 
had  been  tramping?  .  .  •  Had  a  woman's  face  gazed 
out  of  those  glass  doors?  ...  A  painful  shyness 
suddenly  crept  over  me.  I  no  longer  tore  at  the 
handle  of  the  adjoining  room,  but  with  trembling 
hands  fumbled  at  the  keyhole,  through  which  I  took 
a  shy  glance;  outside  were  the  handsome  stairs, 
which  the  young  gentleman  had  brought  us  up, 
yesterday.  ...  So  then  I  was  actually  standing  be- 
hind one  of  those  doors  that  bore  the  great  seal 
with   which   the  Princess   had   sought  to  exclude 
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every  intruder  during  her  absence.  And  yet  even 
that  had  not  availed,  for  there  I  stood,  my  inquisi- 
tive eyes  inspecting  everything  which  had  purposely 
been  shut  up  from  strangers'  gaze. 

"That  is  the  same  as  stealing,"  Use  had  said, 
on  discovering  that  I  had  read  another  person's 
letter.  .  .  .  And  was  not  my  tarrying  here  just  the 
same  as  peering  uninvited  into  another's  secret,  or 
breaking  one  of  the  seals  on  the  door?  I  tried  to 
assume  a  severe  aspect,  but  I  could  not  scold  half 
so  well  as  Use,  and  my  scruples  of  conscience  were 
not  very  deep.  On  the  contrary,  I  experienced  a 
mysterious  delight  in  thinking  that  the  doors  were 
fast  sealed,  and  that  not  a  living  creature,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  an  impertinent  fly  that  had 
slipped  through  some  keyhole,  could  move  about 
here  but  myself — myself  alone! 

And  now  I  thought  I  should  like  to  try  how  the 
lovely  Princess  had  felt,  when  she  looked  through 
those  glass  doors.  I  pushed  back  one  of  the  hang- 
ings, and  saw  something  like  a  small  cabinet  in  the 
open  air,  but  without  roof  or  cover, — I  had  never 
before  seen  a  balcony — and  I  thought  how  delightful 
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it  must  be  to  step  at  once  into  the  fresh  air,  out 
of  the  hot  rooms,  raised  at  that  height  from  the 
ground. 

The  pond  lay  beneath;  the  deep  blue  sky  of  the 
summer  afternoon  was  reflected  in  the  calm  water; 
in  the  middle  stood  grotesque  stone  figures,  as  if 
supported  on  a  blue  velvet  ground.  The  soft  green 
sward,  the  slender  figures  in  stone  irradiated  by  the 
sunUght;  the  gravel  walks,  which  surrounded  the 
pond,  and  intersecting  the  grass  plots,  extended  far 
into  the  wood;  all  this  looked  very  pretty,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  thick,  green  curtains,  which  enclosed 
it  so  stiflingly;  those  masses  of  trees,  which  the 
eye  could  not  surmount,  which  oppressed  breathing, 
and  which  even  strove  yonder,  towards  the  hills,  to 
shut  out  the  very  sky.  .  .  .  Was  the  beautiful  Princess 
not  afraid  that  all  these  trees  might  one  day  ap- 
proach nearer  and  nearer,  and  finally  enclose  both 
her  and  the  little  castle  in  their  green  arms?  .  .  . 
How  much  more  homelike  was  my  own  dear,  level 
Haide,  with  its  strong,  wild  rush  of  wind,  which 
could  roam  where  it  would! 

Perhaps  on  the  balcony  out  there,  one  might  be 
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able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  country  beyond, 
through  a  break  in  the  trees.  I  was  bold  and 
giddy  enough  to  turn  the  key  in  the  door,  and  to 
open  it  about  a  hand's  breadth;  the  sultry  summer- 
air  came  in,  bringing  with  it  a  delicious  perfume 
from  the  garden.  ...  I  might  put  my  head  out, 
at  all  events  for  a  moment — ^just  as  I  did  so,  who 
should  I  behold  coming  out  of  the  copse  oppo- 
site but  Use,  shouldering  an  immense  broom.  I 
banged  the  door  to,  ran  like  one  possessed  back 
through  the  rooms,  put  on  my  shoes,  and  flew  down 
the  stairs.  I  had  just  shut  the  little  door  and 
thrown  myself  in  as  careless  an  attitude  as  I  could 
assume,  on  a  chair,  when  Use  came  back. 

"IVe  had  to  go  off  to  the  yard  yonder,"  she 
said,  "before  I  could  find  a  broom.  This  house  is 
just  like  one  bewitched  .  .  .  closed  doors,  where 
you  peep  in  and  never  see  a  human  being!  .  .  . 
and  a  pretty  trouble  Fve  had!  the  housemaid  would 
not  give  me  the  sweeping  brush  from  pure  respect 
This  infamous  Sunday  bonnet!  Fd  like  never  to 
put  it  on  again.     It  was  all  along  of  it.'' 

She  swept  every  speck   of  dust   off  the   door 
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most  carefully,  turned  the  key  in  it  twice,  and 
pushed  the  press  back  against  it.  Then  she 
proceeded  to  rip  open  the  bags  containing  our 
feather-beds,  and  to  pile  them  up  in  the  elegant 
bedstead  one  on  top  of  the  other.  Oh,  hpw  badly 
the  red  and  white  covers  looked  near  the  yellow 
damask,  and  how  small  and  thin  did  the  fine  cast 
aside  linen  appear  in  comparison  with  my  sheets, 
whose  every  thread  I  could  count  at  a  considerable 
distance. 

But  Dse  looked  on  proudly  at  the  work  of  her 
hands;  it  was  stout  and  durable,  that  could  not  be 
denied. 

"Early  to-morrow  morning  we  will  go  to  the 
front  house,"  said  she  to  me,  meanwhile  laying  out 
a  fresh  white  collar  on  the  dressing-table.  "From 
what  your  father  said  of  them  this  morning  they 
must  be  sensible  people." 

I  pondered  over  this  sentence  in  vain;  my  father 
had  only  expressed  his  indignation  at  the  neglected 
boxes,  and  had  called  the  "sensible  people,"  dealers. 

"Perhaps  I  might  speak  to  the  master  himself 
about  you,"  she  continued. 

ThtPrmcmc/ the  Moor,  /.  12 
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"For  pity's  sake,"  I  cried,  "do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  or  I  will  run  away,  and  you  shall  never  see 
me  again — never." 

She  stared  at  me,  and  laying  her  finger  on  my 
forehead,  said,  "there  must  be  something  wrong 
here." 

"Think  what  you  please,  but  I  will  not  suffer 
you  to  speak  one  word  to  the  young  gentleman 
about  me  .  .  ." 

"And  who  *s  thinking  of  the  young  jackanapes  1 
the  model  of  a  young  man  that  was  playing  with 
hoops,  I  suppose?  .  .  .  very  likely,  indeed!  .  .  ." 

I  felt  my  face  burning — indignation,  pain  and 
shame  struggled  together  for  the  mastery  .  .  .  Use 
was  really  too  remorselessly  hard  and  rude  some- 
times. 

"I  mean  the  gentleman  that  called  after  us  in 
the  yard  yesterday,"  she  proceeded,  quite  unmoved. 

"Ah,  him,"  I  exclaimed;  "speak  to  him  as  much 
as  you  please.     He  is  old,  dead  old." 

"So — then  those  are  really  the  people  that  were 
at  the  Haide  four  weeks  ago?" 

I  nodded  my  head 
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"And  the  old  gentleman  gave  you  those  un- 
fortunate thalers?" 

"Yes,  Use." 

I  went  to  the  window.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
making  myself  ridiculous;  the  tears  stood  in  my 
eyes.  Ilse  knew,  indeed,  that  I  always  cried  when 
she  was  too  hard  on  Heinz;  but  then  that  was  quite 
another  thing;  I  had  loved  him  from  my  childhood, 
but  what  was  this  utter  stranger  to  me?  What  on 
earth  did  it  matter  to  me  if  Ilse  chose  to  call  him 
a  jackanapes,  and  a  model  of  a  young  man.  It  was 
perfectly  absurd  and  yet,  for  all  that,  this  detraction 
annoyed  me  far  more,  and  in  quite  a  different 
manner,  from  what  it  did  when  Ilse  preached  too 
roughly  to  my  good  old  Heinz. 


XII. 

On  wakening  next  morning  I  felt  very  strange. . .  • 

The  first  thing  that  met  my  eye  was  the  well-known 

quilt  which  always  covered  my  bed,  and  I  lay  buried 

in  feathers  as  deeply  as  at  the  Dierkhof.  The  crossing 

of  the  gravel  path,  my  father's  reception  of  us,  the 
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broken  statues,  and  my  ramble  through  Frau  HoUe'a 
apartments,  all  this  passed  dreamily  through  my  brain; 
on  the  other  hand,  I  fancied  the  cocks  outside  must 
begin  crowing  every  moment;  I  thought  I  heard  the 
coffee-mill  grinding  in  the  fleet,  and  it  surprised  me 
that  Spitz  did  not  come  and  jump  up  on  my  bed 
to  bid  me  "Good-morning."  I  looked  out  from  the 
midst  of  the  feathers.  Oh  no,  the  morning  light 
did  not  shine  so  richly  through  our  thick  shutters; 
on  our  planked  floors  lay  no  flowery  worked  carpet, 
and  from  the  white  painted  walls  no  flowers  or 
gold  mouldings  were  to  be  seen.  Yonder  hung 
nothing  save  the  time-worn,  grave  portrait  of 
Charles  the  Great,  the  dear  old  picture!  And  it 
was  quiet,  so  quiet  around!  .-.  .  I  had  not  been 
stuck  in  a  dismal  back-room,  on  the  contrary,  where'er 
I  looked,  beauty  and  brilliancy  surrounded  me.  .  .  , 
so  much  the  worse! 

I  did  not  feel  in  harmony  with  all  these  rare  and 
beautiful  things !  But  yesterday  in  the  chamber  of  mir- 
rors how  I  had  laughed  at  my  own  appearance,  and 
how  must  I  appear  in  the  eyes  of  complete  strangers?... 
It  would  be  far  more  suitable  if  I  were  stuck  i 
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back-room,  and  taught  fresh  scripture  sentences, 
and  worked  at  knitting  stockings,  till  the  inevitable 
two  years  of  misery  were  past.  I  shook  myself,  and 
buried  my  head  deep  in  the  pillows — thkt  was  a 
Dierkhof  bed,  there  I  was  still  at  home.  It  looked 
just  as  strange  in  the  midst  of  the  silk  curtains  and 
painted  walls  as  the  sunburnt  child  of  the  Haide. 

Yesterday  I  had  been  overcome  with  the  sur- 
prise occasioned  by  the  various  new  impressions; 
I  had  fallen  asleep  in  a  species  of  intoxication;  but 
the  bright  morning  light  had  sobered  my  mind,  and 
I  felt  once  more  like  the  wild  mountain  ash,  seeking 
to  hide  itself  from  the  world's  gaze  in  some  seques- 
tered comer. 

All  at  once  a  little  bird  began  twittering  and 
singing  an  accompaniment  to  my  dejected  reflections. 
He  was  perched  on  the  window-sill  outside,  and  I 
pictured  to  myself  with  a  kind  of  melancholy  pleasure 
that  he  had  come  direct  from  my  home  in  the 
Haide  .  .  .  but  the  early  calm  was  to  my  great  sur- 
prise disturbed  by  another  sound  also.  Behind  the 
wall,  where  the  press  stood,  a  deep  ringing  voice 
began  to  chant  a  psalm  tune* 
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At  that  moment  the  door  of  my  sitting-room 
opened,  and  Use  appeared,  pausing  in  a  listening 
attitude  on  the  threshold  She  nodded  ''Good- 
morning"  to  me,  and  remained  standing  with  folded 
hands. 

''A  pious  man,''  she  remarked,  as  the  verse  came 
to  an  end,  and  she  came  over  to  my  bed.  ''So 
then,  more  people  than  your  father  live  in  this 
house;  and  such  people  tool . . .  Yesterday  I  thought 
the  house  heathenish  and  bewitched.  .  .  ." 

She  stopped,  for  the  voice  began  another  verse. 
The  little  songster  on  the  window-sill  had  long  been 
silenced;  it  had  been  outdone  by  the  strong  man's 
voice. 

"Now,  get  up,  child,"  said  Use,  after  she  had 
listened  devoutly  to  the  second  verse.  That  proximity 
is  more  to  me  than  if  I  had  found  a  treasure.  That 
was  a  nice  act  of  morning  devotion. .  .  .  Now  for  our 
day's  work." 

With  that  she  drew  up  the  blinds,  and  went 
away.  I  sprang  out  of  bed.  The  water  was  spark- 
ling and  glittering  in  the  sunshine;  the  trees  and 
bushes  were  laden  with  dew,  and  over  the  grass- 
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plot  Strutted  peacocks  and  golden  pheasants.  While 
I  was  dressing,  my  neighbour  continued  singing 
without  intermission. 

"Oh,"  said  Use,  with  a  touch  of  ill-humour  mixed 
with  surprise,  as  a  seventh  verse  succeeded  to  the 
sixth.  "He  will  weary  the  Almighty  with  his  sing- 
ing. .  .  .  He  never  made  the  precious  morning  hours 
for  that  purpose." 

She  had  herself  been  pretty  active  already.  She 
had  had  a  kitchen  opened  for  her,  and  insisted, 
despite  all  protestations  on  the  housemaid's  part,  on 
making  the  coffee  herself.  She  said  she  absolutely 
catdd  not  drink  it  made  by  strange  hands.  The 
room  was  ahready  cleaned,  and  the  bed  which  she 
had  made  up  for  herself  upon  the  sofa  was  cleared 
away.  On  the  table  stood  a  breakfast  service  sent 
by  FrSlulein  Fliedner. 

I  knocked  at  my  father's  door  timidly. 

"Come  in,  my  little  Lorchen,"  he  called  from 
within.  I  thanked  God  he  still  remembered  my 
arrival,  and  that  I  was  not  obliged  to  introduce 
myself  anew.  He  drew  me  into  the  room,  and  be- 
gan to  excuse  himself  for  having  left  us  so  long 
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alone  yesterday,  but  he  had  been  obliged  to  stay  at 
the  Duke's  till  eleven  o'clock.  Use  then  told  him 
that  "afterwards"  she  intended  consulting  Fraulein 
Fliedner  as  to  what  had  best  be  done  with  me,  to 
which  he  perfectly  agreed.  He  considered  Fraulein 
Fliedner  an  excellent  and  estimable  woman,  and 
would  feel  much  gratified  if  she  would  receive  his 
little  daughter;  he  said  he  intended  pajring  her  a 
visit  himself  by  and  by,  and  asking  if  she  would  do 
so.  To-day,  however,  that  was  utterly  impossible, 
as  he  was  overwhelmed  with  business,  and  must 
make  use  of  every  moment. 

He  was  not  half  so  absent  as  he  was  up  in  his 
library  at  his  writing-table;  and  though  he  some- 
times addressed  me  by  my  dead  mother's  name, 
and  occasionally  enquired  my  age  .  .  .  still,  with  all 
that,  I  felt  that  he  had  become  familiar  with  the 
thought  of  having  his  child  with  him  .  .  .  and  that 
gave  me  fresh  courage. 

He  kept  my  hand  in  his,  and  I  accompanied 
him  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  for  he  was  accustomed 
to  take  his  coffee  in  the  library. 

A  fine  looking  old  man  passed  us  in  the  hall. 
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His  hair  was  white  as  snow,  and  so  was  his  cravat; 
his  black  suit  shone  like  satin  in  the  bright  morning 
light.  He  bowed  low,  but  with  an  air  of  stiffness 
and  reserve,  and  his  eyes  shone  with  an  expression 
of  enmity  and  arrogance,  as  they  measured  my 
father's  appearance. 

"Who  is  that?"  I  enquired,  as  he  rapidly  but 
with  great  dignity  strode  round  the  pond;  his  un- 
expected appearance  somehow  produced  an  un- 
pleasant impression  on  me. 

"The  old  bookkeeper  of  the  Firma  Claudius," 
replied  my  father.  "He  is  your  near  neighbour; 
haven't  you  heard  him  singing?"  A  sarcastic  smile 
played  over  my  father's  lips,  as  he  thus  referred  to 
the  singer,  who  was  just  disappearing  in  the  copse 
beyond. 

Two  hours  later  I  was  treading  that  same  path 
by  Use's  side;  the  way  to  the  front  house.  Use 
carried  the  box  containing  my  grandmother's  valuable 
papers  under  her  great  black  shawl.  She  had  added 
a  pau:  of  woollen  gloves  to  her  travelling  costume, 
and  now  looked  quite  festive! 

The   gravel  walk  was  empty  to-day;   but  an 
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equal  amount  of  life  reigned  in  the  garden.  Wheel- 
barrows were  creaking  through  the  sand,  between 
the  beds  people  in  working-blouses  were  busily 
occupied  in  making  up  bouquets  from  the  flowers, 
and  human  heads  kept  popping  up  from  behind 
rose-bushes  and  standards,  which  looked  after  us 
in  unfeigned  astonishment 

As  we  approached  the  large  hot-house,  the  old 
bookkeeper  made  his  appearance  at  the  door.  His 
hat  was  off,  and  his  white  head  literally  shone.  He 
was  talking  to  the  young  man,  who  walked  beside 
him,  prepared  apparently  for  going  out  They  did 
not  notice  us,  though  we  turned  almost  immediately 
afterwards  into  the  same  path,  which  led  to  the  yard. 

"They  are  light  heads  .  •  .  she  and  her  sister," 
said  the  old  bookkeeper;  "they  fly  high." 

"Do  you  blame  us  for  thati" 

"And  the  nest  they  flew  to  is  grown  too  small; 
I  have  long  known  that,"  continued  the  old  book- 
keeper, without  remarking  the  objection.  His  voice 
was  deep  and  agreeable,  only  his  manner  of  speak- 
ing was  so  peculiarly  broad  and  pompous,  as  if  he 
himself  considered  every  word  of  his  gold. 
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"I  will  not  just  say  that,"  replied  the  other, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  ''but  there  is  a  great  deal 
that  annoys  Charlotte  and  me  which  might  be  dis- 
pensed with,  which  hangs  round  our  necks  like  a 
leaden  weight  in  society,  and  principally  keeps  me 
back  in  my  career.  If  my  uncle  could  but  resolve 
to  give  up  this  business." 

He  swung  his  elegant  walking-stick  round  him, 
and  took  the  head  off  a  splendid  red  carnation 
which  was  near,  with  such  a  cut  that  the  blossom 
flew  far  off  on  the  gravel  walk.  ...  I  gave  a  little 
scream,  and  put  my  hands  up  to  my  throat  involun- 
tarily, as  if  the  cruel  cut  had  gone  through  it 

The  speakers  turned  round.  My  terrified  face, 
but  still  more  my  gesture,  awoke  a  sarcastic  smile 
on  the  young  man's  face. 

"So,  the  Haideprinzesschen  can  be  sentimental 
too)"  he  exclaimed,  baring  his  chestnut  locks  politely; 
"no  doubt,  you  regard  me  as  a  Vandal,  a  Goth,  and 
what  not  besides,  and  have  passed  sentence  on  me 
for  ever,"  he  continued  with  his  smiling  glance 
directed  aside  towards  me.  "There  is  nothing  else 
for  me,  but  to   raise  the  flower  to  honour  once 
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more/'  and  picking  up  the  carnation,  he  stuck  it  in 
his  button-hole. 

"That  won't  make  the  poor  thing  whole  again 
though,''  said  Use  drily,  as  we  passed  by. 

He  laughed. 

"Are  you  not  called  Dsel"  he  asked  roguishly. 

"Yes,  at  your  service,"  she  replied,  turning  to- 
wards him.  "Use  Wichel,  with  your  leave;"  her 
tone  was  sharp,  and  sounded  as  if  she  had  pepper 
and  salt  on  her  tongue;  what  would  her  reply  have 
been  like  had  she  known  that  he  had  associated 
her  name  in  the  Haide  with  that  of ...  a  dragon! 

Where  she  found  the  courage  though  to  look  so 
self-possessed  and  indifferent  into  those  brown  eyes, 
just  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  any  young  broom- 
maker,  whom  she  would  have  dismissed  from  the 
Dierkhof  with  a  piece  of  bread  and  an  admonition — 
that  I  could  not  comprehend.  Yes,  Ilse  was  brave 
as  a  soldier;  none  could  cope  with  her,  least  of  all 
I,  whose  coward  heart  was  even  then  beating  with 
terror,  because  I  thought  the  bookkeeper  was  look- 
ing at  me  and  measuring  me  from  head  to  foot 
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1  think  the  young  man  was  just  about  to  tell 
his  companion  who  I  was,  but  Use  did  not  stay,  and 
nodding  her  head,  turned  away,  I  following. 

The  gentlemen  followed  slowly.  "There's  a 
carriage  coming  round  the  corner,"  said  the  young 
man,  suddenly  standing  still.  "Yes,  yes,  it  is  the 
black  horses.  Uncle  Eric  is  returning  from  Doro- 
theenthal." 

They  hastened  their  steps,  and  reached  the  yard 
before  us,  just  as  the  pretty  light  carriage  drove  in. 
The  old  gentleman  in  the  brown  hat  and  blue 
spectacles  was  sitting  in  it.  His  appearance  was 
just  the  same  as  in  the  Haide,  but  he  sprang  up  the 
steps  with  an  agility  one  could  not  have  expected 
from  a  man  of  his  age. 

"Good-morning,  uncle,"  called  out  the  young 
man.  "Is  that  you,  Unde  Eric?"  exclaimed  Char- 
lotte, looking  out  of  a  window. 

The  old  gentleman  nodded  at  the  window,  and 
gave  his  hand  to  his  nephew  and  the  bookkeeper. 
We  passed  by  just  then,  but  unobserved,  for  at  the 
same  moment  the  carriage  drove  in,  a  strong  power- 
ful looking  man,  with  a  wallet  on  his  shoulder,  had 
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also  come  into  the  yard,  and  was  just  then  holding 
his  hat  out  in  a  begging  attitude. 

I  saw  the  young  man  draw  out  his  purse  at 
once,  and  prepare  to  throw  him  a  large  piece  of 
silver;  but  his  uncle  pushed  back  the  liberal  hand. 

"What  is  your  trade?"  he  enquired. 

"I  am  a  joiner  .  .  ." 

"Have  you  looked  for  work  in  the  town  herel" 

"Yes,  sir,  and  how?  .  .  .  but  I  could  find  none 
anywhere;  and  anything  would  be  welcome,  God 
knows  ...  I  am  tired  of  wandering  about." 

"Well,  then,  meantime  come  to  me.  I  havq 
work  for  you;" . . .  and  he  pointed  to  the  boxes  ly- 
ing around  . . .  "and  I  give  good  wages." 

The  man  scratched  his  head,  somewhat  embar- 
rassed. 

"Well,  sir,  that  is  very  good  .  .  .  but  I  must 
first  go  to  the  Herherge  again,"  he  stammered. 

"Then  go,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  turning 
short  round. 

^^He  has  cut  his  wise  teeth,"  said  Use,  admiringly, 
while  we  ascended  the  steps  leading  to  the  house; 
but  I  was  disgusted.    The  beggar  looked  so  miser- 
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ably  tattered  and  torn — and  how  roughly  he  had  been 
turned  away!  Was  it  not  enough  that  he  had  to 
beg  at  all!  .  .  .  My  heart  had  been  grieved  for  him, 
as  I  watched  the  powerful  form  so  humbly  bent  be- 
fore the  rich  man.  .  .  .  Yes,  the  young  gentleman 
had  shewn  much  more  mercy  and  nobleness;  with- 
out a  question,  he  had  offered  him  alms.  .  .  .  And  if 
the  joiner  never  came  again  who  could  suspect 
him  on  that  account]  .  .  .  Who  would  like  to  be  thus 
inspected  by  those  ugly  blue  spectacles? 

Charlotte  had,  no  doubt,  seen  us  passing  through 
the  yard,  for  she  came  to  meet  us  in  the  hall.  A 
little  lace  cap,  light  and  transparent  as  a  cobweb, 
was  carelessly  thrown  on  the  shining  hair,  and  set 
off  the  oval  form  of  a  face  which  was  young  and 
beautiful,  if  perhaps  a  shade  too  full  in  its  outline. 
A  light  morning  dress  fell  in  ample  folds  round  her 
tall  form;  a  small  girdle  confined  it  at  the  waist, 
which  in  no  wise  tightened  or  inconvenienced  her 
well-developed  figure. 

"Is  Haideprinzesschen  coming  to  mel"  said  she 
kindly,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand. 

"To  you  afterwards,  Fraulein,"  said  Use,  "but 
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we  must  first  see  Fraulein  Fliedner;"  and  her  eyes 
scanned  the  beautiful  creature  with  much  satisfac- 
tion«  Use  had  a  profound  respect  for  size  and 
strength;  no  doubt  investing  the  heads  which  stood 
on  such  shoulders  with  her  own  determination  of 
character.  ...  As  for  me,  I  seemed  so  small  stand- 
ing between  these  two  giantesses,  as  utterly  insigni- 
ficant, as  perhaps  a  bit  of  thistle-down  floating 
between  two  oak-trees. 

Charlotte  laughed  at  Ilse's  abrupt  answer,  and 
opened  a  door  .  .  .  thank  goodness,  the  lady  who 
came  forward  on  our  entrance  from  one  of  the 
deep  window  recesses  was  not  so  tall  as  my  two 
leaders.  Fraulein  Fliedner  looked  just  as  nice  as 
yesterday,  in  her  silk  dress  and  pretty  cap,  and  her 
elegant  gold  watch  chain  fastened  in  her  belt,  and 
she  advanced  very  kindly  to  meet  us. 

I  sat  down  beside  Use  on  a  sofa  covered  in 
calico,  while  Charlotte  threw  herself  into  an  arm- 
chair, taking  the  growling  little  Pinscher  (who  had 
just  been  trying  to  tear  a  piece  out  of  my  precious 
dress)  on  her  knee,  and  without  ceremony  adminis- 
tering a  corrective. 
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Without  further  preliminary,  Use  set  about  giving 
a  sketch  of  my  past  life  in  its  fullest  details.  My 
nonsensical  head,  my  brown  hands  that  were  in- 
capable of  knitting,  my  unseemly  inclination  for 
nmning  bare-footed,  these  were  the  principal  matters 
which  two  years'  cultivation  were  to  change.  ...  I 
sat  like  a  lamb  the  whole  time,  gazing  at  the  glass- 
case  opposite  and  the  large  ugly  China  figures  in 
it,  which  seemed  to  nod  an  incessant  affirmative  of 
"yes,  yes,  that  must  be  altered"  to  Use's  pithy  dis- 
course. Then  I  took  to  counting  the  innumerable 
keys  on  the  wall.  Goodness,  was  it  possible  that 
Fr^ulein  Fliedner's  elegant  looking  head  knew  to 
what  each  of  that  fearful  assemblage  of  keys,  large 
and  small,  belonged?  I  grew  quite  afraid  of  a 
house  which  contained  such  a  number  of  rooms 
locked  and  sealed.  Oh  for  my  beloved  Dierkhof, 
with  its  one  key  for  the  hall-door,  which  was  often 
left  open  even  at  night 

** Willingly,  most  willingly  will  I  take  little 
Fniulein  von  Sassen  under  my  care,"  said  the  old 
lady,  as  Use  stopped  and  laid  the  box  of  papers  on 
the  table;  "but  I  think  some  things,  especially  the 
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money  matters,  require  grave  consideration.  I  am 
of  opinion  you  ought  to  ask  Herr  Claudius's  ad- 
vice .  .  ." 

"Oh,  for  pity's  sake  not  to-day,  dear  Fliedner," 
broke  in  Charlotte.  "Uncle  Eric  has  his  working- 
mania  on  him  stronger  than  ever  to-day,  and  is  just 
in  the  humour  to  put  the  poor  little  thmg  into  the 
back-room,  and  set  her  to  weaving  wreaths  and 
dried  flowers  her  whole  life  long." 

I  looked  at  her  in  terror. 

"Yes,  look  at  me,  little  one,"  she  went  on,  hold- 
ing up  her  large,  white,  carefully  tended  fingers; 
"I  live  in  constant  terror  that  these  ten  unfortunate 
creatures  may  some  day  be  kidnapped  for  the  service 
of  that  back-room." 

Use  looked  grave.  With  all  the  remorseless 
severity  she  shewed  she  was  really  too  fond  of  me 
to  bear  the  thought  of  leaving  me  unhappy  in  a 
strange  town.  .  .  .  Yes,  she  has  painted  my  ignorance 
in  the  darkest  colours,  but  she  must  admit  that  she 
was  herself  to  blame,  for  she  had  never  had  the 
courage  to  insist  on  my  working,  or  to  put  an  end 
my  taste  for  running  about, 
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"Don't  be  at  all  anxious,"  said  Fraulein  Fliedner, 
smiling;  "Fraulein  Claudius  sometimes  likes  to  exag- 
gerate. The  gentleman  is  strict,  but  not  wanting  in 
tact;  you  can  speak  to  him  with  perfect  confidence." 

"Well,  if  you  think  so,"  said  Use,  evidently 
relieved.  "I  don't  know  why,  but  I  feel  a  reliance 
in  the  gentleman,  though  I  have  never  even  seen 
his  face;  but  the  little  one  says  she  saw  him  in  the 
Haide  four  weeks  ago,  and  that  he  is  old,  very  old, 
so  that  he  must  have  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  world." 

Charlotte  threw  up  her  arms,  and  burst  out 
laughing. 

"Uncle  Eric  will  be  much  obliged,  your  Royal 
Highness,"  said  she;  and  Fraulein  Fliedner  regarded 
me  also  playfully. 

"Take  up  your  box  and  come  with  me,"  she 
said  to  Dse.  So  saying,  she  threw  a  mantilla  over 
her  shoulders,  shook  the  white  cuffs  at  her  wrists, 
and  smoothed  the  parting  of  her  hair. 

"I  must  be  present  too,"  said  Charlotte,  starting 

up,  and  throwing  Pinscher  into  his  cushioned  basket, 

13* 
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"In  your  morning  dress  1"  said  FrMulein  Fliedner, 
with  surprise. 

"Oh,  is  it  not  fresh  and  pretty?"  replied  Char- 
lotte, giddily,  drawing  the  lace  cap  a  little  more  on 
her  forehead. 

The  old  lady  shook  her  head,  and  led  us  again 
into  the  dusky  hall.  She  opened  a  door  at  the 
opposite  end  noiselessly. 


XIII. 

I  SHOULD  have  liked  above  all  things  to  turn 
short  round  on  the  very  threshold,  to  convince  my- 
self that  the  July  sun  was  indeed  blazing  in  its 
meridian  splendour.  ...  Oh,  how  cold  and  dismal 
it  was  behind  those  barred  windows!  Plenty  of 
light,  indeed,  was  reflected  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  but  it  only  made  the  shadows  which 
the  stone-work  and  heavy  carpets  caused  all  the 
deeper.  With  every  breath  one  inhaled  a  thick 
heavy  air,  in  which  every  flower  of  life  seemed 
withered. 
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At  a  long  table  stood  the  old  bookkeeper.  He 
had  drawn  grey  linen  saving  covers  over  his  sleeves, 
and  was  sorting  out  a  heap  of  paper-packets;  several 
people  were  busy  around  him. 

"Good-morning,  Herr  Eckhof,"  said  Charlotte, 
offering  him  her  hand  in  a  familiar  manner,  like  one 
student  to  another.  He  returned  her  salutation 
kindly,  but  to  Fraulein  Fliedner,  on  the  contrary,  he 
shewed  the  same  stiff  demeanour  as  to  my  father. 

We  crossed  the  great  saloon-like  room,  and 
entered  the  adjoining  apartment.  Only  one  gentle- 
man was  present,  although  a  number  of  desks  were 
ranged  against  the  wall. 

The  gentleman  was  sitting  in  a  position  so  as 
to  command  the  whole  room  and  the  door  by 
which  we  entered.  At  our  appearing  he  raised  his 
head;  then  he  rose,  apparently  a  little  surprised, 
and  left  the  window  where  his  writing-table  stood. 
He  had  a  thin,  noble,  somewhat  pale  face. 

Charlotte  hurried  towards  him,  in  advance 
of  us. 

"In  your  morning  cap,  Charlotte?"  he  asked, 
fixing  a  pair  of  large,  blue,   eagle   eyes   on   the 
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young  lady's  face.     The  br^ht  colour  in  her  cheek 
deepened  and  spread  over  her  Ihow. 

''Oh,  uncle,  you  are  alone,"  she  urged,  letting 
her  glance  wander  lighdy  through  the  room.  ''Don't 
be  so  particular  this  once;  I  must  be  present  while 
you  make  an  interesting  acquaintance." 

I  had  sheltered  myself  behind  Use  long  since. 

"That  is  not  the  gentleman  who  gave  me  the 
thalers,"  I  whispered  uneasily. 

Charlotte's  quick  ear  had  caught  the  words. 

"Uncle,"  said  she,  laughing  like  a  sprite  to  her- 
self; "four  weeks  ago  a  young  lady  saw  you  in 
the  LUneburger  Haide,  and  wishes  now  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  old,  very  old  Herr  Claudius  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  that  is  of  no  manner  of  consequence,"  inter- 
rupted Ilse,  "whether  it  is  or  is  not  the  gentleman 
the  little  one  saw.  I  want  to  speak  to  Herr  Claudius, 
and  you  are  he,  are  you  noti" 

He  bowed  his  head,  while  the  ghost  of  a  smile 
crossed  his  lips. 

And  now  Use  once  more  began  her  account. 
She  must  have  got  it  off  as  a  preacher  does  his 
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sermon,  for  it  went  on  and  on  without  a  break, 
exactly  in  the  same  succession  as  to  Fraulein 
Fliedner. 

During  this  time  I  concealed  myself  behind  the 
ladies,  and  examined  the  gentleman  more  particu- 
larly. He  had  the  same  thin,  delicately  formed 
face  as  the  old  gentleman  in  the  brown  hat,  and 
had  the  same  voice;  but  that  head  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  his.  Over  the  smooth  youthful  forehead 
grew  a  mass  of  fair  curly  hair,  which  in  the  slanting 
light  that  entered  shone  like  moonshine.  Beneath 
this  dead  golden  hair,  in  striking  contrast,  were  his 
eyebrows,  quite  dark.  Bold,  and  marked,  oversha- 
dowing the  blue  eyes,  they  gave  the  pale  and 
distinguished,  if  not  exactly  handsome  face,  a  look 
of  power.  I  marked  a  slight  frown  gradually  knit- 
ting them;  Use's  discourse  manifestly  displeased 
him;  he  had  not  the  smallest  wish  to  meddle  in  the 
matter.  Occasionally  he  cast  a  sidelong  glance  at 
the  folios  lying  open  near  him;  it  was  evidently 
anno3ring  to  him  to  be  disturbed,  though  he  endea- 
voured for  civility's  sake  to  shew  close  attention. 

"I  can  only  advise  you,"  said  he  coolly,  taking 
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advantage  of  a  passe  on  Ilse's  pait,  'to  send  die 
jofxng  ladj  to  school  as  socm  as  prwahir  .  .  ." 

''No,  nude  "  ioteznipted  Chazkxte,  *diat  would 
be  cruel  to  send  this  shj  joimg  deatnre,  who  up 
to  this  has  enjojed  unliiiiited  fineedoniy  among  diose 
machines.    Life  at  sdiool  is  dreadfol!" 

""Life  at  sdiool  is  dreadful,  Charlotte!''  he  re- 
peated in  a  tone  of  surprise.  ''And  you  have  spent 
most  of  your  life  there  hitherto;  why  did  yon  never 
mention  this  beforel" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  ''What  use  would 
it  have  been  complainingi''  came  somewhat  bitterly 
from  her  lips. 

He  looked  severely  and  piercingly  at  her,  but 
never  uttered  a  word.  At  this  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  the  old  bookkeeper,  accompanied  by 
a  tall  and  very  handsome  young  man,  entered.  The 
latter  shrank  from  the  presence  of  ladies,  and  would 
have  retreated. 

''Come  in,"  called  out  Herr  Claudius,  knitting 
his  brows  slightly.  He  took  out  his  watch,  and 
shewed  it  to  the  new-comer. 

"It  is  very  late,  Herr  Helldorf/'  said  he  coldly. 
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Charlotte  had  returned  the  young  man's  salute 
with  a  careless  nod;  but  she  coloured  violently  at 
her  uncle's  words,  and  her  face  shewed  deep  an- 
noyance. 

"Excuse  me,  Herr  Claudius;  but  one  of  my 
brother's  children  has  been  some  hours  seriously 
ill,"  apologized  the  yoimg  man  in  a  trembling  voice 
as  he  took  his  place  at  his  desk. 

"I  am  sorry  for  that — is  danger  apprehended?" 

"It  is  past,  thank  God." 

Herr  Claudius  turned  to  Use  once  more.  "I  do 
not  see,"  he  began,  "of  what  use  I  can  be  in  this 
matter.  One  cannot  possibly  expect  that  a  man  of 
Dr.  von  Sassen's  vocation  could  undertake  the  edu- 
cation of  .  .  .  what  you  yourself  admit  to  be  ...  a 
rather  wild  girl  .  .  ." 

"I  would  willingly  undertake  that  myself,"  added 
Fr^ulein  Fliedner. 

"And  I  too,"  said  Charlotte,  quickly. 

"The  chief  difficulty  is  about  the  care  of  the 
little  fortune  left  by  her  grandmother  to  FrSulein 
yon  Sassen,"  continued  th^  old  lady. 
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''Well,  thal^  at  all  erenxs,  I  shoald  tibink  her 
fiather  cotikl  undertake." 

He  absolutely  refuses  to  do  so,"  replied  Use, 
'^and  I  am  glad  of  it,  because" — she  paused  a 
iDoraent  in  search  of  the  right  word — ^"well,  because 
of  all  those  broken  casts  and  statues  he  is  for  ever 
buying." 

She  placed  the  box  on  a  table,  and  unlocked  it 
Herr  Claudius  took  some  of  the  papers  out,  and 
ran  his  eye  over  them. 

^Many  of  these  bills  have  fallen  in;  but  the 
papers  are  good,"  said  he,  replacing  them  in  the 
box.  "So,  I  am  to  take  charge  of  the  money.  Do 
you  wish  the  interest  added  to  the  principal?" 

"Ah,  yes,  save  as  much  as  possible,"  replied 
ll»c.  "But  the  Doctor  is  very  absent,  no  doubt, 
and  it  would  be  as  well  if  you  would  occasionally 
let  tlie  little  one  have  a  few  groschens  for  her  own 
use." 

"Where  is  the  young  lady?" 

"Shew  yourself  for  once,"  said  Charlotte  to  me, 
and  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  she  had  taken  off  my 
hat,  smoothed  my  hair,  and  pushed  me  forward, 
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much  like  a  child  who  has  to  recite  her  birthday 
poem.  This  time  I  stepped  forward  quite  uncon- 
cerned. I  felt  no  shyness  of  this  man  with  the 
quiet  business  air;  I  looked  at  him  as  unsuspiciously 
as  at  the  old  gentleman  in  the  Haide,  and  I  really 
believe  I  should  have  plucked  up  courage  to  oppose 
him  if  he  had  said  anything  about  his  wreaths  of 
dried  flowers. 

At  that  moment  when  our  eyes  met  I  saw  re- 
cognition in  his  .  .  .  he  was  the  gentleman  with  the 
blue  spectacles. 

"Ah,"  said  he  in  great  surprise,  "it  is  the  singular 
little  girl,  that  never  saw  money." 

"Yes,  uncle,"  exclaimed  Charlotte.  "The  Haide- 
prinzesschen  Dagobert  told  us  about;  the  wild  little 
Haide  lark  who  threw  your  money  at  your  feet, 
and  who  won't  be  caged  now  without  an  effort 
Now,  little  one,  make  your  curtsey  to  the  old  gen- 
tleman." 

Herr  Claudius  grew  red. 

"No  nonsense,  Charlotte,"  he  said,  as  gravely  and 
severely  as  to  Dagobert  in  the  unfortunate  shoe 
affair. 
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"Are  you  satisfied  that  the  money  be  entrusted 
to  my  care?"  he  asked  me  kindly. 

It  seemed  to  me  so  strange  to  be  consulted  thus 
gravely  on  a  matter  of  property  that  I  could  not 
help  laughing.  "Does  it  really  belong  to  me,  then?" 
I  enquired. 

"Of  course,"  said  Use,  irritably.  "To  whom  else?" 

"It  belongs  to  me  then,  like  my  hand  ...  or 
my  eyes  ...  to  do  with  it  exactly  as  I  wish?"  I  en- 
quired perseveringly,  but  almost  breathless  with  the 
anxiety. 

"No,  not  exactly;  your  disposal  of  it  cannot  be 
as  yet  quite  so  absolute,"  replied  Herr  Claudius,  re- 
suming the  mild  and  gentle  tone  in  which  he  had 
spoken  in  the  Haide.  "You  are  still  far  too  young; 
if  I  undertake  the  charge  of  these  papers,  you 
must  also  give  me  an  exact  account  of  every  sum 
you  ask  me  for." 

"Oh,  then  it's  of  no  use,"  replied  I,  sadly  and 
dejected. 

"Have  you  any  special  wish?"  he  enquired, 
bending  down  and  looking  at  me  in  a  questioning 
planner, 
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"Yes,  Herr  Claudius,  but  I  would  rather  not  tell 
it; — you  wouldn't  fulfil  it." 

"So  .  .  .  what  brings  you  to  that  conclusion?" 
he  asked,  quietly. 

"Because  I  saw  you  turn  away  that  poor  trades- 
man without  giving  him  anything,"  I  answered 
boldly. 

"Ah,  indeed,  you  wish  to  assist  someone,"  he 
said,  quite  unmoved;  my  indirect  reproof  had  evi* 
dently  failed  to  make  the  faintest  impression. 

"But  what  is  the  little  one  thinking  off,"  said 
Use  in  amazement  "Whom  do  you  want  to  assist, 
child  1  You  don't  know  a  creature  on  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

"Use,  you  know  very  well,"  I  replied,  imploringly. 
"You  know  who  is  in  great  want  just  now,  and  is, 
very  probably,  counting  the  hours  till  money  comes 
from  Hanover  .  .  ." 

"Listen,  Lenore,  if  you  speak  to  me  of  that 
again,  everything  between  us  is  at  an  end."  I  had 
never  seen  her  so  angry  as  she  was  then.  "Once 
for  all,  not  a  penny  shall  be  given  there." 

"Then  keep  your  money,"   I  exclaimed,   pas- 
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sionately,  as  the  streaming  tears  blinded  my  eyes. 
"But  ril  never  take  a  penny  either,  never ^  that  you 
may  rely  upon,  Use;  Fd  rather  go  into  the  back- 
room and  make  wreaths  and  bouquets  for  Herr 
Claudius  all  my  days." 

He  stared  at  me.  "Who  has  told  you  of  that 
room  already,"  he  enquired. 

My  eyes  involuntarily  turned  towards  Charlotte, 
who  coloured  slightly. 

"Charlotte  was  jesting,  Herr  Claudius,"  said 
Fraulein  Fliedner,  apologetically.  At  sight  of  my 
tears,  the  old  lady  had  put  her  arm  round  me,  and 
drawn  me  kindly  towards  her.  Use,  on  the  contrary, 
exasperated  my  "childish  folly"  more  and  more. 
She  laid  her  great  hard-worked  hand  heavily  on 
the  lid  of  the  iron  box,  as  if  defend  it  from  every 
such  illegal  assault,  and  said: 

"Herr  Claudius,  never  allow  Lenore  to  send 
money  to  anyone.  I  tell  you,  if  she  does  it  hut 
once,  her  whole  fortune  is  as  good  as  lost!  ...  I 
can't  explain  this  to  you,  because  it  is  an  unfortunate 
family  history  which  must  be  buried.  ...  Oh,  that 
such  young  lips  should  be  the  means  of  forcing  one 
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to  speak  of  aught  like  it  to  strangers!  ...  to  make 
a  short  story  ...  it  is  about  a  relation  who  has 
brought  disgrace  upon  disgrace  upon  her  family, 
who  has  been  cast  off.  .  .  ." 

"Do  you  know  this  relation?"  said  Herr  Claudius, 
turning  towards  me. 

"No,  I  have  never  seen  her,  and  only  heard  of 
her  existence  in  the  last  four  weeks." 

"She  asks  for  assistance]" 

"Yes,  in  a  letter  to  my  dead  grandmother  .  .  • 
but  nobody  will  give  her  any.  .  .  .  She  joined  play 
actors.  Use  says,  and  is  a  singer  .  .  ." 

Herr  Claudius  grew  suddenly  red  as  fire,  and 
closed  the  books  beside  him. 

"But  she  has  lost  her  voice,  her  beautiful  voice," 
I  continued,  anxiously  seeking  his  eyes,  which  he 
turned  away.  "How  dreadful  it  must  be  when  one 
wants  to  sing  and  the  tones  refuse  to  come!  .  .  • 
Use,  you  who  are  so  kind,  how  can  you  find  it  in 
your  heart  to  refuse  any  one  in  such  distress?" 

"How  much  do  you  require?"  said  Herr  Claudius, 
cutting  short  my  passionate  appeal  with  his  calm 
cold  voice. 
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"Several  hundred  thalers,"  I  replied  boldly. 

Ilse  threw  up  her  hands  in  dismay. 

"Evidently  you  have  no  idea  how  large  a  sum 
that  is!"  said  he. 

I  shook  my  head  and  answered,  "Let  it  be  what 
it  may,  I  give  it  willingly  ...  if  she  only  recovers 
her  beautiful  voice." 

"I  believe  you,"  said  Use,  grimly.  "Such  a 
child  does  what  she  fancies  and  never  thinks  of  the 
result." 

"I  will  give  you  the  money,"  said  Herr  Claudius 
to  me. 

Ilse  absolutely  screamed. 

"Be  quite  at  ease.  I  will  take  care  that  Fraulein 
von  Sassen  is  at  no  loss, — I  answer  for  it"  He 
turned  to  a  safe  standing  near  the  writing-table, 
and  took  out  four  bank-notes  which  he  laid  before 
me.  He  then  wrote  a  few  hasty  lines  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  offering  me  a  pen,  said,  "Have  the 
kindness  to  sign  this  receipt" 

"Ilse  must  do  that,"  I  replied.  "I  write  too 
badly." 

A  smile  passed  over  his  face,  and  he  said: 
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"That  would  not  be  business-like.  If  I  give 
you  the  money,  Frau  Use's  signature  would  be  of 
no  use  .  .  .  you  can  surely  write  your  name?" 

"Yes,  but  you  will  see  what  fearful  crows'  feet 
it  will  be." 

I  mounted  the  platform,  seated  myself  on  the 
chair  he  offered  me ,  and  looked  over  at  Charlotte 
and  FrSlulein  Fliedner  quite  pleased;  they  were  both 
laughing.  .  .  .  And  how  preposterous  must  my  in- 
significant little  form  have  appeared,  stuck  up  in 
the  important,  honourable  counting-house  seat,  be- 
fore those  huge  folios  above  which  my  nose  was 
scarcely  visible.  ...  I  joined  in  the  laugh,  and  with 
such  a  light  heart!  I  was  so  glad  that  I  had  suc- 
ceeded in  my  endeavour  to  get  the  money  for  my 
aunt. 

Herr  Claudius  leaned  on  the  writing-table,  so 
as  to  hide  me  effectually  from  the  sight  of  the 
others.    I  seized  the  pen  and  began  making  an  L» 

"That  won't  do,"  I  said,  stopping,  as  I  saw 
he  was  watching  me.  "You  mustn't  look  at  my 
hands." 

"So,  is  that  forbidden?     May  one  ask,  why]" 

Tht  Princesf  of  the  Moor,  /.  I^ 
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"Don't  you  see  why  yourself)  because  they  are 
so  brown  and  abominable,"  I  replied,  without  turn- 
ing round,  and  a  little  annoyed  that  he  had  com- 
pelled me  to  explain. 

He  turned  away  laughing,  and  I  began  afresh — 
but  what  a  number  of  letters  there  were  in  my  name! 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  the  young  gen- 
tleman came  in.  The  crimson  carnation  glowed  on 
me  like  a  ball  of  fire,  and  I  let  the  pen  drop, 
covered  my  eyes,  and  felt  as  if  the  whole  world 
encircled  me. 

"Uncle,"  he  caUed  out,  hurriedly,  "Graf*  Zell 
and  I  have  agreed  about  the  price  .  .  .  only  ten 
Louis-d'or  more  than  you  offered.  Are  you  satis- 
fied? And  won't  you  just  give  one  look  at  Darling? 
I  have  had  him  brought  into  the  yard." 

"Herr  Helldorf  bowed  to  you,  Dagobert,"  said 
Herr  Claudius,  pointing  to  the  young  clerk,  and 
making  no  other  answer. 

Dagobert  nodded  his  head  hastily,  and  in  un- 
disguised amazement  stepped  over  to  the  table  where 
I  was  sitting. 

*  Count. 
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"My  goodness,  a  sentimental  pink  in  your  button- 
hole, Dagobert,"  exclaimed  Charlotte.  "What  in 
the  world  procured  it  that  honour?" 

Dagobert  laughed,  and  looked  over  significantly 
at  me.  Use  caught  the  look,  which  all  must  have 
observed,  and  said  drily: 

"Oh,  don't  pretend  that  the  little  one  over 
there  has  given  you  the  flower;  he  cut  the  head  off 
the  poor  thing  before  our  very  eyes  with  his  stick, 
and  he  is  now  letting  it  die  miserably  in  his  button- 
hole," she  explained,  to  the  amusement  of  the  by- 
standers. 

The  young  man  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
joined  in  the  laugh. 

"But,  Uncle  Eric,  what  is  to  be  done  may  I  ask," 
he  enquired.     "Will  you  come  with  mel  .  .  ." 

"  Patience j^  we  must  first  bring  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness to  a  conclusion,"  said  Claudius,  again  taking 
up  his  former  position  beside  me. 

The  pen  lay  on  the  receipt;  I  had  hid  my  face 
now  entirely,  for  I  felt  it  was  fiery  red. 

"I  cannot^^  I  whispered. 

"Go  out,  and  see  that  no  accident  happens  in 

14* 
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the  yard,"  said  he  to  Dagobert;  "I  will  follow  you 
in  a  few  minutes.'' 

The  young  man  left  the  room. 

"Now,  write  on,"  said  Herr  Claudius,  looking 
at  my  hot  cheeks  with  a  penetrating  but  kindly  glance. 

I  put  the  last  stroke  to  it,  and  pushed  it  towards 
him.  At  the  same  time  I  seized  his  hand;  the  first 
time  I  had  ever  been  guilty  of  such  an  act  towards 
a  stranger;  "I  thank  you,"  I  said,  with  a  full  heart 

"What  for?"  he  replied  in  a  kind  tone,  rejecting 
both  my  thanks  and  hand.  "We  have  only  entered 
into  a  business  engagement,  and  no  thanks  are  due 
for  that" 

I  jumped  down  from  the  desk,  and  put  my  arms 
round  Use's  neck.  Her  face  looked  black  as  mid- 
night, and  veritably  frightened  me.  "Use,"  I  en- 
treated, "don't  be  angry;  that  just  had  to  be;  and 
now  I  can  sleep  peacefully  once  more." 

"Oh,  yes,  Use  is  set  aside  now,  and  has  nothing 
more  to  say,"  she  replied,  not  pushing  me  away, 
however.  '*So,  that  had  to  be  .  .  .  well,  I  wash  my 
hands  of  it  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  ...  in  the 
Haide  you  couldn't  count  three  in  the  face  of  a 
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Stranger;  but  now,  when  you  have  an  opportunity 
of  taking  your  own  way,  and  find  that  others 
are  on  your  side,  you  are  able  to  chatter  like  a 
magpie,  and  have  cheeks  like  a  roasted  apple  .  .  . 
if  the  story  ends  badly  for  you  .  .  .  think  of  me  .  .  . 
but  don't  come  to  me  for  pity!" 

She  undid  my  arms  from  her  neck,  took  my 
right  hand  in  hers,  and  was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  when  Herr  Claudius,  who  had  meantime  re- 
seated himself  at  his  writing-table,  and  was  scratch- 
ing away  rapidly,  called  out: 

"Stopl  Are  you  going  to  give  over  Fraulein 
von  Sassen's  fortune  absolutely  to  my  care,  without 
receiving  any  acknowledgment?" 

Now  it  was  Ilse's  turn  to  grow  red  as  a  roasted 
apple.  She  was  ashamed  of  having  been  so  negli- 
gent; she,  who  prided  herself  on  always  keeping  her 
head. 

"Your  good  countenance  is  to  blame  for  it,  sir," 
she  apologized;  "with  any  one  else  I  should  never 
have  forgotten  to  demand  a  receipt,"  so  saying,  she 
pocketed  the  certificate,  while  I  seized  the  bank- 
notes lying  on  the  table.     The  strict  business  man 
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must  have  formed  a  nice  opinion  of  the  paztj  from 
the  Haide! 

''What  intolerable  pedantry!"  exclaimed  Char- 
lotte in  the  halL  ''As  if  all  the  world  didn't  know 
that  the  Firma  Claadins  would  never  condescend 
to  dirty  its  fingers  with  a  few  thousand  thalers  like 
that!  Everything  must  be  signed  and  sealed  to 
the  last  farthing!" 

"There  must  be  regularity "  replied  FrSnlein 
Fliedner,  "and  perhaps  you  will  one  day  make  that 
discovery  for  yourself;"  so  sajring,  she  wiped  off  a 
few  specks  of  dust  which  had  fallen  on  her  silk 
mantilla  in  the  ware-room. 

The  young  lady  tossed  her  head,  and  instead 
of  replying,  darted  down  the  steps  leading  to  the 
yard,  saying,  "Now,  we  shall  see  Darling." 


XIV. 


The  yard  was  empty;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
both  sides  of  the  garden-door  stood  wide  open,  and 
a  terrific  noise  proceeded  from  the  garden,  as  if 
men  and  animals  were  running  wild  through  it 
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Herr  Claudius,  who  had  followed  us,  paused  a 
moment  in  surprise,  then  hastened  towards  the 
garden. 

My  heart  beat  with  anxiety  and  pity  at  the 
scene  I  witnessed  through  the  open  door  ...  a 
skittish  horse  was  tearing  about  the  flower  garden. . 
The  slight  fawn-like  animal  flew  like  a  flash  of  light 
across  the  large,  variegated  plot,  and  shaking  its 
mane,  and  neighing  loudly,  scornfully  defied  all  the 
hands  and  feet  that  were  pursuing  it. 

With  positive  delight  he  seemed  to  trample 
down  a  bed  of  stock  gilliflower,  then  broke  into  the 
greenhouse,  smashing  all  before  it  For  one  moment, 
the  chestnut  stood  upright,  dismayed  by  the  clatter 
he  himself  had  made,  but  for  one  moment  only, 
then,  turning  round,  he  darted  like  an  arrow  into 
the  midst  of  a  standard,  which  was  literally  one 
mass  of  purple-red  roses,  and  broke  it  down. 

All  the  gardeners,  the  people  busy  in  the  house, 
even  the  two  gentleman  in  the  office,  who  had 
doubtless  heard  the  noise  even  within,  all  rushed 
up  and  down  in  company  with  Dagobert  and  a 
bedizened  jockey,  and  Charlotte  now  added  to  the 
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number  of  pursuers,  having  remained  hitherto  stand- 
ing near  me. 

Her  tall  powerful  form  suddenly  confronted  the 
wild  animal,  as  though  it  had  sprung  out  of  the 
ground;  and  it  started  back  snorting  before  the  un- 
expected obstacle;  but  the  two  slight,  yet  powerful 
hands  had  ahready  seized  it  by  the  bridle,  and  held 
it  in  an  iron  grasp  until  assistance  came  from  all 
sides  and  seized  the  ill-conditioned  beast 

"Charlotte,  you  are  a  brick,"  cried  Dagobert 
breathless,  but  proud  and  triumphant,  as  he  kissed 
his  sister  on  the  forehead,  without  more  ado.  The 
young  man  from  the  of&ce  was  standing  near  her — 
pale  as  a  ghost,  with  downcast  eyes — he  was  the 
first  that  had  come  to  Charlotte's  assistance. ...  I  saw 
her  glance  at  his  face,  which  became  fiery  red,  and 
then  turn  from  him  with  a  gesture  of  indifference, 
and  her  lips  half  forming  the  words,  "Ah,  bah!" 

Everyone  was  admiring  her  strength  and  temerity, 
as  for  me  I  longed  to  kiss  those  powerful  hands . .  • 
Herr  Claudius  alone  never  uttered  a  word. 

"Who  left  the  door  open?"  he  enquired  sternly. 
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as  he  strode  into  the  midst  of  the  group,  who  im- 
mediately dispersed  respectfully. 

"I  was  going  to  renew  the  flowers  on  Banker 
TressePs  tables,  and  had  two  people  with  the  large 
hand-barrow  with  me  for  that  purpose,"  said  the 
gardener  with  the  soft  voice,  who  had  spoken  to  us 
the  previous  day.  "Both  sides  of  the  door  have  to 
be  opened  to  admit  the  large  hand-barrow,  and  it 
was  probably  the  oleander  on  it  which  caused  the 
animal  to  take  fright" 

Herr  Claudius  was  silent.  He  never  uttered  a 
word  of  blame  either  to  Dagobert,  who  had  brought 
the  horse  into  the  yard,  nor  yet  to  the  jockey  for 
not  taking  better  care  of  it  Nor  did  he  say  one 
syllable  about  the  injury  to  the  garden.  He  examined 
the  foaming  animal  attentively.  He  was  a  beautiful 
creature,  but  there  was  something  tricky  in  the  way 
in  which  he  let  his  head  down  and  threw  it  back 
again  suddenly. 

Meantime  Dagobert  has  thrown  himself  on  the 
horse,  and  steed  and  rider  were  suddenly  flying 
about  the  yard  again.  It  was  a  splendid  sight 
After  a  short  and  passionate  struggle  the  animal 
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yielded  to  its  lord  and  master,  and  became  obedient 
to  his  slightest  motion. 

How  small  all  the  people  round  seemed,  even 
the  strikingly  handsome  young  Helldorf  himself,  in 
comparison  with  that  Tancred  yonder — he  of  the 
chestnut  looks.  Nothing  but  a  deeper  glow  upon 
the  rider's  cheek  gave  token  of  the  hidden  contest 
with  the  horse;  the  elastic  form  betrayed  no  unusual 
exertion  of  strength. 

"Uncle,"  he  called  out  suddenly.  "Forgive 
Darling  his  naughtiness,  in  consideration  of  his 
fine  qualities.  Isn't  he  splendid,  just  look  at  him. 
His  elegant  elastic  build,  his  small  head  set  on  the 
delicate  neck,  graceful  as  a  lady,  yet  with  the 
strength  and  courage  of  a  hero!  Uncle,  it  would 
make  me  so  happy  to  have  him." 

"I  am  sorry  for  that,  Dagobert,  for  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  buy  him.  .  .  .  The  Count  must  ride  him  him- 
self," said  Herr  Claudius,  regretfully  but  decidedly, 
as  he  walked  off  to  see  after  repairing  the  damage 
done. 

Dagobert  sprang  off  the  horse  with  a  bound. 
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and  threw  the  reins  to  the  jockey,  who  smiled 
maliciously. 

"Give  my  compliments  to  the  Count/'  he  said; 
"I  will  see  him  again." 

The  man  rode  off,  and  the  bystanders  dispersed 
to  their  several  occupations. 

Charlotte  took  her  brother's  arm,  and  looked 
tenderly  into  his  heated  face.  She  drew  him  into 
the  garden,  where  Fr^ulein  Fliedner  and  Use  had 
already  preceded  them,  going  direct  towards  the 
ruined  greenhouse.  Everyone  had  forgotten  me. 
I  followed  the  brother  and  sister,  who  took  the 
road  to  the  bridge. 

"Now,  was  I  not  again  in  the  position  of  a  school- 
boy there]"  broke  out  Dagobert,  with  his  teeth  shut 
— his  voice  sounded  as  if  he  was  half  choked  with 
rage  and  vexation. — "Nothing  disgusts  me  so  much 
as  this  assumption  of  calmness;  ...  he  won't  buy 
the  animal  for  two  reasons;  first,  because  by  its 
bad  behaviour  he  has  lost  a  few  pence  worth  of 
bouquets,  and  secondly  because  in  his  cit  arrogance 
he  doesn't  wish  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  aristo- 
cratic seller.     He  would  rather  let  some  old  Jew 
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deceive  him  .  .  .  but  not  a  word  of  that  of  course. 
He  is  totally  silent,  pretends  not  to  observe  the 
destruction,  and  revenges  himself  simply  by  drawing 
back  without  any  ostensible  reason — and  then,  this 
sudden  assumption  of  equestrian  knowledge  and 
management!  he,  who  has  never  been  on  the  back 
of  anything  better  than  his  one-legged  office-stool, 
suddenly  pretends  to  be  a  judge  of  the  matter,  mea- 
sures the  horse  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur, 
and  .  .  /' 

"Not  so  fast  there,  Dagobert,"  interrupted  Char- 
lotte, "I  am  by  no  means  sure  but  that  imcle  led 
a  wild  enough  life  once,  especially  in  Paris,  not 
from  any  youthful  passions  ...  he  has  none,  work 
always  excepted  ,  ,  ,  but  perhaps  for  fashion's  sake; 
what  do  I  know."  She  shrugged  her  shoulders 
and  glanced  back  at  the  standard  rose-tree,  which 
was  just  being  set  up  again  under  Herr  Claudius's 
direction. 

"It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  anything  in  the 
face  of  that  iron-mask  of  coldness  and  calculation," 
she  continued,  pointing  in  that  direction.  "There 
is  nothing  for  it  but  to  hold  one's  tongue,  keep 
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one's  hand  pressed   to  the  restless   beating  heart, 
and  wait  till  some  lucky  star  causes  our  rescue." 

In  turning  round  she  had  observed  me,  and 
held  out  her  hand  for  me  to  walk  beside  her. 
Dagobert  on  the  contrary  drew  back  at  my  ap- 
pearance; it  was  evidently  unfortunate  in  his  opinion 
to  have  had  a  spectator  behind  him.  Had  he  but 
known  what  was  going  on  within  me  just  then! 
My  fingers  were  clutching  at  the  bank-notes,  and 
I  would  have  given  anything  to  have  flung  them  in 
the  face  of  that  man  at  the  rose-bush,  as  I  had 
done  his  thalers  in  the  Haide — the  icicle,  who  with 
an  appearance  of  kindness  and  an  assumption  of 
goodness,  tyrannized  over  those  two  fine  young 
creatures,  and  made  them  sensible  of  his  power  . . . 
had  they  then  no  other  relative  in  the  world,  but 
this  hard-hearted  old  uncle  1 ...  I  felt  enthusiastically 
interested  in  them,  without  their  knowledge. 

Dagobert  took  his  leave  of  us  at  the  bridge;  he 
was  going  to  town.  How  good  and  noble  he  must 
be.  Notwithstanding  all  that  inward  vexation  and 
annoyance,  he  went  and  took  leave  of  his  uncle  as 
if  nothing  had  happened. 
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Charlotte  walked  slowly  by  me,  saying  she 
wanted  to  fetch  a  book  from  the  library. 

"Come  here,  little  one,"  she  said,  laying  her 
arm  round  my  shoulder,  and  drawing  me  so  close 
to  her  that  I  could  feel  the  violent  beating  of  her 
heart.  "I  like  you;  you  have  character,  and  a 
courageous  heart  in  your  Lilliputian  form;  ...  it 
requires  courage  indeed  to  be  able  to  look  into 
Uncle  Eric's  eyes,  and  ask  him  for  anything." 

"And  have  you  no  father?"  I  enquired,  "not 
even  a  grandmother,"  I  said,  pressing  close  to  her 
and  looking  into  her  handsome  eyes,  which  were 
still  lighted  up  with  the  recent  excitement.  It 
occurred  to  me  at  that  moment  that  even  with  my 
mentally  diseased  grandmother  I  ought  to  have 
been  a  happy  child. 

She  looked  down  smiling  at  me.  "No,  Prin- 
zesschen,  no  grandmother  either,  to  leave  me  nine 
thousand  thalers.  Oh,  how  would  I  shake  the  dust 
ofif  my  feet!  . . .  No,  we  were  early  left  orphans.  My 
father  fell  at  Isly  in  Morocco,  in  the  year  ..44. 
He  was  a  French  officer.     When  he  left  France  I 
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was  stai  in  long  clothes,  ...  I  don't  even  know 
what  he  was  like  .  .  ," 

"Perhaps  like  Herr  Claudius;  of  course  he  was 
his  brother  r* 

She  stopped  suddenly,  drew  away  her  arm,  and 
clapped  her  hands  together,  laughing. 

"Oh,  child,  you  are  too  strange  1  ...  A  Claudius 
in  the  French  service!  ...  A  son  of  the  respectable 
old,  thoroughly  German  seed-warehouse!  .  .  .  No, 
that  would  have  disturbed  their  old  and  honourable 
succession.  No,  no,  there's  not  one  drop  of  this 
worthy  German  trading-element  in  our  composition. 
Dagobert  and  I  are  thoroughly  French;  French, 
body  and  soul;  and  thank  God  we  have  not  a 
drop  of  that  cold  blood  in  our  veins  either.  .  .  . 
We  are  adopted  children.  .  .  .  Uncle  Eric  took  us, 
for  what  reason  no  one  knows,  .  .  .  not  from  a 
tender  pitying  heart,  at  all  events.  I  daresay  that 
sounds  badly  from  my  lips  .  .  .  but  I  can't  believe 
it  was  from  that  motive." 

She  put  her  arm  again  round  me,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded further. 

"This  reception  of  us  into  his  house  would  be 
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noble  and  praiseworthy  on  his  part,  and  I  should 
certainly  not  be  the  last  to  thank  him  for  it,"  she 
continued,  "if  he  did  not  exhibit  such  intolerable 
despotism.  He  has  given  us  his  name,  and  whereas 
our  real  name  is  M^ricourt,  we  are  obliged  to  call 
ourselves  Claudius  ...  to  sign  ourselves  Claudius. 
And  what  a  horrible,  stiff,  burgher  name  it  is!  .  .  • 
If  he  want  in  some  degree  to  make  up  in  the 
German  ear  for  the  name  of  M^ricoiut,  there  ought 
at  least  to  be  a  *von'  before  it  We  certainly  have 
no  cause  to  be  grateful  for  this  unwillingly  change 
of  name.  He  hangs  the  name  of  the  shop  round 
our  necks,  and  it  is  a  great  impediment  to  Dagobert 
in  his  profession  as  a  soldier." 

"He  is  a  soldier!"  I  exclaimed  in  astonishment. 
Fraulein  Streit  had  often  enough  given  us  descrip- 
tions of  the  gay  uniforms  which  had  formerly 
frequented  my  father's  house. 

"Well,  does  that  astonish  you  so  much?  Oh 
so,  you  have  not  seen  him  in  his  regimentals,  but 
I  should  have  thought  the  officer  was  visible  m 
him  even  in  civilian  costume.  His  regiment  is 
stationed   at  K...  and  he   is   on  leave  here   for 
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several  months.  ...  I  am  proud  of  Dagobert.  We 
suit  each  other  admirably,  and  make  up  each  other's 
deficiencies  as  brother  and  sister  rarely  do.  We 
love  each  other  perhaps  all  the  more  because  we 
were  so  long,  separated.  From  the  time  I  was 
three  years  old,  I  lived  at  school  until  about  two 
years  ago;  and  Dagobert  was  first  in  a  Professor's 
family,  and  afterwards  at  the  Military  College." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  parterre  in 
front  of  the  Carolinenlust. 

"Come,  Hans,  come  here,"  cried  Charlotte.  The 
crane,  which  had  taken  up  its  position  near  the 
pond  once  more,  flew  towards  her  like  an  ardent 
adorer;  from  every  side  flocked  peafowl  and  guinea- 
hens,  and  now  and  then  I  caught  sight  of  a 
pheasant's  plumage,  but  it  always  drew  back  into 
the  copse  .  .  .  my  presence  intimidated  the  shy 
birds. 

"Just  look  at  all  this  undeserved  affection!" 
laughed  Charlotte.  "It  is  really  quite  disinteresting, 
for  I  never  feed  or  pet  them,  and  yet  they  follow 
me  everywhere  the  moment  they  hear  the  sound  of 
my  voice.    Is  it  not  singular?" 

The  Princess  0/ the  Moor,  /.  1^ 
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I  did  not  think  h  at  all  singular.  I  was  run- 
ning already  bj  her  side,  like  a  faithful  if  some- 
what spoilt  little  dog.  I  was  far  too  inexperienced 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  power  of  her 
character,  and  its  individual  qualities.  At  all 
events,  it  was  the  inconceivable  decision  and  strength 
of  her  whole  bearing,  and  the  sound  of  her  firm, 
ringing  voice,  which  had  such  an  effect  upon  me, 
and  so  impressed  me  that  I  already  received  all 
she  said  or  did  as  Gospel  .  .  .  that  there  could  be 
error  or  untruth  mingled  with  it  never  once 
occurred  to  me. 

"^Vhere  are  the  people,  that  live  in  there,  travel- 
ling?" I  enquired,  pointing  to  the  sealed  doors,  as 
we  passed  through  the  bel-itage  of  the  Carolinen- 
lust 

Charlotte  stared  at  me,  and  looked  as  if  she 
doubted  I  was  in  my  right  mind;  then  laughing 
aloud,  she  said:  "Do  people  seal  their  doors  in 
your  country  when  they  leave  home?  .  .  .  Has  Frail 
Use  sealed  up  the  Dierkhof  in  that  fashion?  .  .  , 
Where  the  people  are  gpne  to?  .  .  .  Ha,  ha,  ha!  To 
Heaven,  little  one." 
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I  Started  violently.     "They  are  dead?" 

"Not  they,  but  he.  ...  A  young  unmarried 
man,  named  Lothar,  inhabited  the  hel-itage.  He 
was  Uncle  Eric's  eldest  and  only  brother  ...  a 
splendid  officer.  You  will  become  acquainted  with 
his  beautifully  painted  portrait,  which  hangs  in  the 
salon  in  the  front  house." 

"And  he  is  dead." 

"Dead,  child;  actually,  irrevocably  dead;  he  died 
of  apoplexy  according  to  the  official  obituary  .  .  . 
but  in  reality  he  secretly  sent  a  bullet  through  his 
own  head.  The  world  connects  his  death  with  a 
certain  Princess  of  the  Ducal  House." 

"Is  her  name  Princess  Sidonie?"  involuntarily 
escaped  me. 

"Oh,  so  the  little  savage  from  the  Haide  pos- 
sesses genealogical  information!  .  .  .  but  you  must 
say  'was,'  for  Princess  Sidonie  is  also  long  since 
dead  ...  a  few  days  before  the  handsome  young 
officer  . . .  that  is  a  long  past  time,  of  which  nobody 
knows  much,  but  I  least  of  all.  All  I  can  tell  you 
is,  that  the  seals  were  placed  there  by  the  last  order 
of  its  former  occupant,  and  are  to  remain  there 
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till  ...  till  the  end  of  all  things  ...  I  should  like 
to  peep  in  ...  a  stolen  glance,  just  for  once.  But 
everything  is  too  well  guarded  and  barricaded  for 
that,  and  Uncle  Eric  keeps  an  Argus  eye  upon 
every  seal." 

Oh  goodness,  suppose  that  that  inexorable  man 
with  the  piercing  glance  should  ever  discover  that 
the  little  stranger  had  aheady  been  skipping  about 
behind  those  sealsl  A  shudder  ran  dirough  me, 
and  I  screwed  up  my  lips.  ...  Oh,  that  the  unholy 
secret  might  never  escape  themi  .  .  .  Scarcely  had 
I  entered  the  world  before  I  found  something  to 
conceal;  I,  whose  thoughts  and  words  had  hitherto 
been  as  free  and  frank  as  the  Haide-wind  which 
blew  my  wild  locks  hither  and  thither. 

Meantime  Use  had  followed  us  up  the  stairs, 
and  kept  scolding  me  because  "I  had  escaped  from 
her  while  she  was  looking  at  the  disasters  in  the 
greenhouse." 

"That  is  a  pretty  mess  tliat  abominable  animal 
has  made,"  she  said  quite  angrily.  "Two  of  the 
large  expensive  panes  are  completely  smashed,  and 
tt  beautiful  tree  covered  with  magnificent  red  blos- 
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soms  has  been  utterly  ruined  ...  its  leaves  lie  like 
snow  upon  the  ground.  .  .  .  And  there  stood  that 
man,  quiet  as  a  mouse  the  whole  time,  never  utter- 
ing a  word!  ...  I  wish  it  had  happened  to  me! . . ." 

"Uncle  Eric  has  flowers  enough,"  said  Charlotte 
giddily.  "A  few  spoiled  blossoms  go  for  nothing; 
besides,  don't  imagine  that  an  individual  one  will 
be  lost;  they  will  be  set  on  wire,  and  put  in  the 
bouquets  that  have  been  ordered  by  hundreds  for 
a  Burgher  ball  to-night.  Nothing  goes  to  waste  here; 
you  may  rest  assured  of  that." 

She  opened  the  library  door,  but  I  kept  close 
to  her  and  entered  at  the  same  time,  running  over 
immediately  to  the  window  where  my  father  sat  I 
did  not  mean  her  to  see  how  ridiculous  and  help- 
lessly he  would  look  up  from  his  writing;  she  must 
not  laugh,  I  would  not  suffer  it 

"Father,  here  we  are  again,"  I  said,  laying  my 
arm  round  his  neck,  so  that  he  could  not  raise  his 
head.  He  did  not  try,  but  only  looked  at  me  and 
smiled.  I  was  too  happy;  he  already  knew  my 
voice,  and  I  had  gained  some  influence  over  him. 

"So,  little  one,  that  is  the  way  you  surprise  me," 
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he  said,  jesting,  and  pinching  my  cheek.  "Bat  if 
you  want  to  be  exactly  like  your  dear  mamma,  you 
must  only  just  lay  your  hand  very  very  softly  on 
my  forehead,  or  drop  a  flower  on  my  writing  paper, 
and  disappear  again  before  I  have  even  time  to 
think  who  it  could  have  been." 

It  always  gave  me  a  sharp  pain  when  he  men- 
tioned my  mother,  whom  he  must  have  loved  above 
all  things;  for  him  she  had  had  a  thousand  endear- 
ments, but  she  had  hardly  recognized. the  existence 
of  her  only  child. 

At  this  moment  my  father  espied  Charlotte;  he 
sprang  up,  and  bowed. 

"I  have  brought  you  back  your  little  daughter," 
she  said;  "but  doctor,"  she  continued,  "you  really 
must  allow  us  ignoramuses  in  the  front-house  to  do 
something  towards  forming  and  cultivating  this  little 
wild  sapling  from  the  Haide." 

He  thanked  her  cordially  for  the  offer,  and  gave 
her  unlimited  power.  Just  then,  an  idea  seemed  to 
occur  to  him,  and  he  began  rubbing  his  forehead. 
"Yes,  by  the  by, — I  had  almost  forgotten, — but 
yesterday  I  was  speaking  for  a  few  minutes  to  the 
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Princess  Margarethe,  and  I  happened  to  mention 
your  arrival;  she  immediately  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  you  next  week.  She  knew  your  mamma  while 
she  was  maid  of  honour  at  L.  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  you  happy  creature!"  exclaimed  Charlotte. 
"An  ancient  name,  a  celebrated  father,  and  a  mother 
who  was  a  maid  of  honour — truly,  the  gods  have 
emptied  their  horn  upon  your  head.  And  very 
probably  you  don't  know  that  you  are  to  be 
envied." 

"No,  I  am  afraid  of  the  Princess,"  I  answered 
shyly,  pressing  close  to  Use  nervously. 

"Don't  be  afraid,  Lorchen;  you  will  soon  love 
her,"  said  my  father  soothingly;  but  Charlotte  knit 
her  handsome  dark  brows. 

"Don't  be  childish,  Haideflower,"  she  said  re- 
provingly. "The  Princess  is  very  amiable.  She  is 
sister  to  the  Princess  Sidonie,  of  whom  we  were 
just  speaking,. and  the  young  Duke's  aunt.  She 
does  the  honours  at  Court  because  he  is  not  married 
yet,  and  is  remarkable  for  her  kindness  towards 
little  shy  .  .  .  and  don't  take  it  ill  ...  somewhat 
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awkward  young  girls,  on  tfadr  fint  presentatkm  at 
court.  ...  So  be  quite  ha{^,  little  one.^ 

She  tamed  me  round  and  roiind  by  die  shonldenL 

''Do  you  intend  jour  daughter  to  be  presented 
to  the  Princess  in  this  guiset''  she  asked  my  fiuher, 
shewing  her  pearly  teeth  with  a  bewitching  smile. 

He  looked  at  her  vacantly. 

"I  mean,"  she  added,  ''in  this  antediluvian 
costume." 

"See  here,  Fr^Lulein,"  interposed  Dse  sharply. 
"My  poor  lady  mourned  in  that  very  dress  for  my 
master.  At  that  time  she  was  still  a  person  of 
distinction,  and  that  dress  was  good  enough  for 
her,  so  I  think  it  won't  harm  the  Princess  to  receive 
the  little  one  in  it" 

Charlotte  laughed  in  her  face  and  enquired: 
"How  many  years  ago  is  that,  Frau  BstV 

At  this  a  light  seemed  to  break  upon  my  father, 
and  passing  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  he  said: 
"Hem,  that  must  be  looked  to.  .  .  •  Yes,  jres,  you 
are  right,  Fr^ulein  Claudius,  Lorchen  is  not  present- 
able so.  Now  I  think  of  it .  .  .  my  late  wife  had 
exquisite    taste,    and    accompanied    me    to   Court 
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frequently.  Good  Dse,  downstairs  you  will  find 
several  trunks  full  of  appropriate  toilettes  among 
my  effects  . . .  the  housekeeper  in  those  days  packed 
everything  up  after  that  painful  event.  .  .  ." 

"Mercy  on  me,  that  is  fourteen  years  ago!" 
exclaimed  Use,  "and  they  have  never  once  been 
taken  out  and  aired?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Oh,  you  poor  unfortunate,"  said  Charlotte, 
throwing  her  arm  round  me.  "I  must  prevent  this, 
or  the  Residenz  will  behold  such  a  guy  as  never 
was  seen.  ...  I  will  arrange  it  all,  doctor." 

"So — and  who  is  to  pay  for  it,  prayl"  enquired 
Dse. 

My  father  looked  puzzled  and  discomposed,  and 
twisted  his  fingers  in  and  out. 

Charlotte  observed  that  at  once,  and  said:  "I 
will  speak  to  my  uncle  about  it" 

"He  can  only  give  her  what  money  belongs  to 
her,"  broke  in  Use,  "and  if  we  have  the  spending 
of  that,  her  bit  of  fortune  will  soon  be  given  to  the 
four  winds,  with  buying  flounces  and  fur-belows." 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned  you  may  keep  your 
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money  in  your  pocket,"  said  Charlotte  angrily.  "I 
will  give  her  my  own  newest  dress  which  the  dress- 
maker only  brought  home  yesterday  .  .  .  but  in  that 
attire  she  doesn't  go  to  court.  ...  I  like  her  far  too 
well  to  allow  that." 

I  turned  round  and  secretly  kissed  the  soft  white 
hand  that  lay  over  my  shoulder.  Dse  saw  this 
action;  she  shook  her  head,  and  an  expression  of 
pain  and  sorrow  such  as  I  had  never  before  seen 
stole  over  her  face.  I  think,  for  the  second  time 
that  day,  she  bitterly  repented  having  introduced 
me  into  "the  sensible  people's"  house. 

But  as  yet  she  had  no  real  cause  for  anxiety; 
as  yet  no  trace  of  vanity  mingled  with  the  feeling 
of  gratitude  which  prompted  me  to  kiss  Charlotte's 
hand.  Not  the  most  distant  idea  entered  my  head 
of  how  much  prettier  I  should  look  without  the 
thick  muslin  tie,  from  which  Charlotte  boldly  re- 
lieved me — my  brown  face,  indeed,  would  not  look 
one  whit  the  whiter  for  being  placed  in  close  com- 
parison with  the  elegant  lace  collar  the  young  lady 
wore,  and  my  small  ears,  which  always  became  fiery 
red  at  the  least  excitement,  would  look  just  as  ridi- 
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culous  as  they  did  shewing  above  the  muslin  collar. 
All  this  never  occurred  to  me  at  that  moment. 
I  was  grateful,  wholly  and  solely  for  the  love 
shewn  me. 

Charlotte  took  leave  of  my  father  without  find- 
ing the  book  she  wanted;  my  presentation  at  Court 
appeared  to  have  raised  a  very  whirlpool  of  thoughts 
in  the  white  forehead.  She  assured  me  once  again 
down  in  the  hall  that  she  would  be  responsible  for 
everything,  and  admonished  me  gravely  to  overcome 
my  causeless  nervousness  and  timidity.  She  then 
hastened  back  to  the  front  house. 

"You  won't  wear  borrowed  things,  of  course,** 
said  Dse  to  me,  as  Charlotte  disappeared  in  the 
bosquet  opposite.  "Your  blessed  grandmother  would 
turn  in  her  grave.  . . .  And  now  I  must  actually  go 
and  ask  Herr  Claudius  for  the  money  for  this  finery 
myself.  .  .  .  They  will  make  a  nice  dressed  doll  of 
you  in  that  house  over  there." 

As  we  were  entering  the  sitting  room,  the  kind 
old  gardener  came  towards  me,  and  said  that  he 
had  arranged  a  flower-table  in  my  room  by  Herr 
Claudius's  desire. 
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you  the  money."  Thus  ran  the  confused  black 
characters  on  the  sheet  of  white  paper  that  lay  be- 
fore me.  The  commencement  was  easy,  and  I  shut 
my  eyes  to  assist  me  in  further  composition. 

A  delicious  perfume  stole  towards  me.  Yes, 
there  stood  the  flower-stand;  pale  yellow  tea-roses 
hung  drooping  over — and  ...  oh  joy  of  joys  .  .  . 
beneath  this  wealth  of  roses,  azalias  and  camellia- 
trees  ...  lay  a  wreath  of  blooming  heather!  That 
was  really  too  much  on  the  part  of  the  old  gardener. 
I  flung  away  the  pen  and  grasped  the  flower  buds 
with  both  hands; — then  rose  in  memory  the  well- 
beloved  scene;  the  roof  surrounded  by  the  hum  of 
bees,  the  Haide  verdure  peering  from  its  every  tile, 
and  on  the  tops  of  the  old  oaks  the  magpies  shriek- 
ing in  the  quiet  orchard!  The  burning  noonday- 
sun  was  once  more  bearing  down  on  the  old  fir 
tree,  and  the  blossoms  of  the  yellow  broom  twinkled 
through  the  red  and  violet-coloured  Haide,  just  like 
golden  stars.  .  .  .  Once  more  I  was  chasing  the 
beauteous  blue  butterflies  up  to  the  very  birch  trees 
and  into  the  thickets  of  willow  and  alder  ...  and 
I  actually  seemed  to  feel  the  flow  of  the  delightful^ 
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cool,  dark  Haide  stream  over  my  bare  feet!  .  .  . 
Suddenly  it  all  vanished,  even  as  it  came;  and  I 
grasped  the  odious  pen  once  more,  and  dipped  it 
in  the  vile  black  stuff,  which  had  been  discovered 
to  be  my  torment. 

And  now  to  proceed!  "I  live  with  my  father 
at  Herr  Claudius's  in  K.  .  .  .  and  perhaps  you  will 
write  me  a  few  lines  to  say  if  you  receive  the  money 
safely."  So,  that  was  all  quite  right;  the  only  thing 
was, — would  she  be  able  to  read  it?  Use  always 
said  nobody  could  make  head  or  tail  of  my  writing, 
"because  the  letters  were  all  placed  wrong." — Just 
at  that  moment  the  crane  began  dancing,  a  flock 
of  guinea  fowl  fled  timidly  behind  the  masonry 
round  the  pond,  and  Dagobert  stepped  forward  from 
the  wood.  He  was  walking  rapidly  towards  the 
Carolinenlust,  swinging  his  walking-stick  in  the  air. 
I  made  a  dive  downwards,  for  he  gave  a  passing 
glance  at  the  window  where  I  was;  but  he  was  not 
coming  in;  no,  that  would  have  been  too  foolish, 
if  my  first  hasty  nervous  anticipation  had  been 
realized  and  the  door  really  opened.  He  passed 
on  upstairs  to  the  library,  and  I  listened  to  his  foot- 
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Steps  till  the  last  echo  died  away.  ...  Oh,  how 
much  there  was  in  the  world  to  be  seen  and  known, 
and  yet  there  were  people  like  Herr  Claudius  who 
spent  their  days  in  scribbling  and  poring  over  great 
account  books,  as  he  did  over  his  folios  in  the 
front  house. 

And  now  my  signature  was  yet  to  be  added, 
"Your  niece,  Leonore  von  Sassen," 
and  finally  the  address,  which  I  copied  out  with 
much  labour,  letter  for  letter,  from  the  torn  fragment 
of  my  aunf  s  note.  Heaven  be  praised!  it  was  finished, 
and  if  it  was  the  first,  assuredly  it  should  also  be 
the  last  letter  I  would  ever  write — there  lay  the  pen 
once  more  on  the  old  French  inkstand,  and  I  granted 
it  eternal  rest  with  all  my  heart. 

Use  was  compelled  to  put  the  five  seals  on  the 
cover  whether  she  would  or  not;  she  then  carried 
it  angrily  to  the  post,  scarcely  touching  it  with  the 
tips  of  her  fingers,  but  yet  determined  to  do  it  with 
her  own  hands,  that  such  a  packet  of  money  might 
not  be  entrusted  to  strangers. 

This  poor  little  composition  of  mine  and  its 
results  have  often  reminded  me  of  a  little  bird  that 
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SOWS,  all  unconsciously,  the  seed  of  some  bad  noisome 
weed  in  a  bed  of  choice  and  lovely  flowers. 


XV. 


The  Firma  Claudius  was  one  of  old  standing. 
It  was  in  existence  and  had  already  attained  high 
repute  at  the  time  the  tulip  mania  raged  throughout 
the  world,  beginning  with  Holland.  That  was  in 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  centiuy;  when^  for 
three  roots  of  the  "Semper  Augustus,"  the  now-a- 
days  inconceivable  sum  of  thirty  thousand  guldens 
used  to  be  given.  The  immense  fortune  of  the 
Claudius's  dated  chiefly  from  that  time.  They  had 
selected  this  particular  branch  of  the  flower-trade, 
and  given  their  whole  attention  to  these  precious 
specimens  of  tulips.  Many  stories  were  told  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  valuable  of  this  species  being 
sent  out  of  the  famous  German  house  of  Claudius; 
of  their  having  been  purchased  in  Holland  for 
)ulous  prices;  and,  adopted  by  the  Dutch,  they 

«  sent  into  the  market  with  the  Dutch  stamp  on 
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them  .  .  .  but  the  wealthier  this  mercantile  house 
became,  the  more  upright,  simple,  and  retired  did 
its  heads  become  also.  They  had  retained  the 
severest  burgher  simplicity  and  plainness;  and  a  warn- 
ing against  all  luxury,  and  an  exhortation  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  same  discipline  and  sobriety,  on 
pain  of  disinheritance,  ran  through  a  long  succession 
of  last  wills  and  testaments,  for  the  benefit  of  every 
succeeding  successor. 

That  was  the  origin  of  the  dark  house  of  hewn 
stone  in  a  retired  street  never  having  undei^gone  any 
external  beautifying.  .  .  .  They  were  all  obliged  to 
live  in  it,  according  as  they  succeeded  one  another; 
and  the  business  premises,  the  vaulted  stone  chamber 
with  the  brown  cloth  carpet,  looked  to-day  precisely 
as  it  had  done  when  those  costly  roots  were  packed 
up  in  it,  which  were  to  burst  upon  the  delighted 
eyes  of  the  tulip- worshippers — as  the  despotic  queen 
of  flowers  appearing  in  a  new  brilliantly  hued  attire  I 

The  old  gentlemen  who  cherished  delicate  flower- 
blossoms  with  one  hand,  and  forged  iron-chains  for 
their  successors  with  the  other,  ought  to  have  known 
best,  that  the  change  which  produces  variety  is  not 
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subject  to  the  leading-strings  of  law;  and  would 
have  been  fan  wiser  bad  they  allowed  their  ex- 
perience with  flowers  to  be  exercised  also  for  the 
benefit  of  human  nature. 

Eberiiard  Claudius,  an  intellectual  and  remaik- 
able  man,  had  suffered  severely  from  the  narrow 
restrictions  and  traditions  of  the  house,  but  he  knew 
how  to  lighten  them.  It  is  related  of  his  beautiful 
and  passionately  loved  wife,  that  she  grew  quite 
depressed  in  the  gloomy  apartments  of  that  front 
house  .  .  .  and  aU  at  once  .  .  .  unknown  to  the 
outer  world,  ...  a  French  architect  arrived  one  day 
with  foreign  artists,  and  erected  a  lovely  little  castle 
in  the  surrounding  wood,  which  was  enclosed  by  a 
wall,  and  was  the  property  of  the  Firma  Claudius. 
An  immense  niunber  of  very  old  and  beautiful  trees 
were  cut  down  to  afford  space  for  the  building, 
which  was  a  model  of  beauty,  light,  and  life;  filled 
with  little  statuettes  and  mirrors  which  everywhere 
reflected  the  beauty  of  the  idolized  wife.  And  on 
the  day  when  that  pale  flower  first  saw  the  little 
pond  arise,  almost  like  a  fairy  tale,  when  meeting 
that  tender  thoughtful  husband  in  her  sunny  bower, 
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she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  speechless  with 
joy,  he  christened  it  "The  Carolinenlust"  in  her 
honour. 

Eberhard  Claudius  was  also  the  founder  of  the 
cabinet  of  antiquities,  and  the  valuable  library  with 
the  collection  of  manuscripts.  He  had  travelled  in 
Italy  and  France;  and,  with  the  eye  of  a  rare  judge, 
selected  and  sent  home  treasures  of  art  and  science, 
which,  however,  remained  as  closely  concealed  in 
the  Carolinenlust  as  the  beautiful  lady. 

His  son  and  successor,  Conrad,  returned  to  the 
old  track  He  restored  the  old  puritanical  strictness 
once  again;  shut  up  the  Carolinenlust  as  a  breach 
against  the  spirit  of  their  forefathers'  directions,  col- 
lected all  the  art  treasures,  and  put  them  under 
lock  and  key;  and  not  until  the  time  of  his  grand- 
son, Lothar  Claudius,  did  the  "variety"  break  out 
again. 

On  the  death  of  their  parents — his  younger  brother 

Eric  and  he  lost  them  early — he  positively  declined 

to  enter  the  firm.     His  fiery  temperament  selected 

the  military  profession,  in  which  he  rose  rapidly. 

He  was  made  noble,  and  an  adjutant,  and  was  the 
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lited  ad-      I 


prime  favourite  of  the  Prince  of  that  country. 
Carolinenlust  was  opened  once  more.  It  suited  a 
mirably  as  a  residence  for  this  ambitious  and  aspir- 
ing branch  of  the  old  commercial  house;  and  as  if 
to  protest  against  the  most  distant  connection  with 
the  front  part,  a  door,  closely  sealed,  was  suddenly 
erected  on  that  side  of  the  bridge. 

This  handsome  young  officer  resided  there  in 
a  veritable  solitude,  while  the  bookkeeper  Eckhof 
took  charge  of  the  business  until  Eric  Claudius  had 
finished  his  education,  and  true  to  the  old  traditions 
of  his  house,  entered  on  his  inheritance  with  iron 
energy  and  endurance. 

The  deceased  officer  had  just  as  little  knowledge 
about  the  cabinet  of  antiquities  as  his  predecessor, 
and  the  chests  and  boxes  in  the  cellars  had  never 
been  touched  for  years,  when  the  young  Duke  sud- 
denly assumed  the  reins,  and  discovered  a  real  pas- 
sion for  archsEology.  My  father,  one  of  the  first 
authorities,  was  called  to  K,  and  lovers  of  antiquities 
grew  up  like  mushrooms  all  around. ^His  Royal 
Highness  might  have  plastered  the  walls  of  his 
residence    with    the    treasures.     Ball-n 
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with  the  conversation  about  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Etruscan  antiquities;  jaw-breaking  words,  such  as 
numismatic,  glyptic,  and  epigraphic  flowed  from  the 
coral  lips  of  the  dancers. 

Dagobert  carried  the  news  of  this  fresh  fancy  at 
Court  into  the  silent  walls  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment. Fraulein  Fliedner,  who  had  lived  with  Lothar's 
and  Eric's  mother,  and  who,  in  accordance  with 
directions  left  by  her,  continued  to  hold  her  situa- 
tion as  confidential  housekeeper  and  general  care- 
taker, knew  of  much  that  had  passed  away  in 
the  family,  and  mentioned  the  buried  antiquities. 
Dagobert  told  my  father  about  them,  and  described 
afterwards  the  manner  in  which  he  had  stood  a 
moment  hesitating  before  the  house  with  the  stem, 
respectable,  and  business-like  aspect;  but  had  at 
last  ventured  in  to  request  permission  from  the 
owner  to  make  a  search  throughout  the  souterrain, 
for  these  hidden  treasures.  Herr  Claudius  had 
granted  it,  if  but  reluctantly. 

The  following  day  my  father  had  disappeared 
downstairs,  and  failed  to  make  his  appearance  again 
the  whole  day;  he  neither  ate  nor  drank,  but  was 
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absolutely  crazy  with  excitement — an  amazing  dis- 
covery of  scientific  value  was  suddenly  opened  to 
him.  Herr  Claudius  gave  orders  for  the  unpacking 
and  arrangement  of  the  art  treasures,  and  had  rooms 
on  the  ground-floor  prepared  for  my  father,  giving 
him  at  the  same  time  the  free  and  entire  use  of  the 
library. 

I  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  become  acquainted 
with  all  these  circumstances  during  the  first  days  of 
my  arrival  at  K.  Indeed  I  was  but  little  inclined 
to  become  acclimatized  there,  for  after  the  first  rush 
of  new  impressions  had  somewhat  subsided,  the 
home-sickness  after  the  Haide  returned  with  ten- 
fold power.  .  .  .  Ilse  indeed  was  still  there;  she  had 
allowed  herself  a  few  days  longer,  that  she  might 
"set  my  father's  young  companion-housekeeper  well 
agoing,"  and  see  her  a  little  better  rooted  in  the  new 
ground.  But  that  did  not  satisfy  my  troubled  heart; 
I  knew  she  must  go  away  and  leave  me  in  the  end, 
and  the  thought  of  it  brought  me  ever  new  and 
indescribable  distress. 

In  the  other  house  everyone  was  only  too  kind 
to  me,  but  I  hated  its  darkness  and  gloom,  and 
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never  entered  it  except  either  with  Charlotte  or 
Fraulein  Fliedner.  Of  my  own  inclination  I  could 
never  bring  m3rself  to  a  visit.  This  drew  me  more 
and  more  to  my  father.  Following  his  gentie  advice 
I  no  longer  disturbed  him,  as  I  had  recently  done, 
when  I  startled  him  by  putting  my  arm  round  his 
neck,  and  I  still  never  ventured  to  lay  a  flower  on 
his  paper,  as  my  mother  had  done;  but  I  had  found 
courage  to  set  a  vase  of  wild-flowers  on  his  writing- 
table  every  morning,  and  to  pass  my  hand  gently 
over  his  partially  grey  hair,  as  I  stole  past  noise- 
lessly. I  liked  being  in  the  library,  but  still  better 
in  the  salon  with  "the  broken  trash,"  as  Use  persisted 
in  calling  it  These  silent  faces  gradually  obtained 
more  and  more  power  over  me,  and  even  enabled 
me  now  and  then  for  a  mopaent  to  forget  my  distant 
Haide,  after  which  my  soul  yearned  with  feverish 
longing. 

But  I  was  often  frightened  away  from  that  too; 
Dagobert,  who  seemed  to  have  a  real  passion  for 
antiquities,  and  who  proudly  styled  himself  my  father's 
"familiar,"  spent  whole  days  between  the  cabinet 
and  the  library.     As  soon  as  ever  I  heard  his  foot- 
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Step,  I  used  to  fly  by  the  opposite  door,  1 
over  heels  downstairs,  and  not  content  with  putting 
that  distance  between  us,  often  ran  and  ran  till  I 
found  myself  breathless  in  the  wood. 

This  bit  of  wood  was  delightful  in  its  wild 
luxuriance.  The  old  Herren  Claudius  had  bought 
it  and  built  a  wall  round  it,  not  as  being  of  any 
use  in  the  business,  but  for  the  single  and  only 
purpose  of  having  a  spot  withdrawn  from  public 
view,  where  they  could  refresh  themselves  without 
fear  of  intrusion,  by  a  quiet  walk  on  Sundays. 
This  was  the  sole  luxury  they  allowed  themselves. 
My  ardent  longing  after  the  boundless  plains  of  the 
Haide  at  first  prevented  my  appreciating  the  beauty 
of  the  wood.  I  never  even  glanced  upwards  ...  a 
green  sky,  how  horrid!  but  my  eye  fell  with  double 
tenderness  on  the  light  blossoms,  which  peeped  out 
shyly  here  and  there,  from  mosses,  leaves,  and 
rockeries — ^they  seemed  to  me  as  timid,  and  as  much 
retired  from  observation  as  myself. 

Fearlessly  as  I  had  always  ranged  the  Haide,  I 
had  not  courage  to  penetrate  far  into  what  seemed 
a  wilderness  here.     I  limited  myself  to  the   imme- 
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diate  neighbourhood  of  the  house,  and  my  favourite 
retreat  would  certainly  have  become  the  bank  of 
the  little  stream,  because  it  reminded  me  of  home; 
but  the  very  day  after  my  arrival  at  K.,  I  was  driven 
from  it.  When  flse  took  the  letter  to  the  post, 
I  accompanied  her  as  far  as  the  bridge.  The  clear 
colourless  water  was  rippling  as  softly  under  the 
elegant  little  metal  arch  as  the  familiar  Haide-stream 
behind  the  Dierkhof.  I  slipped  into  the  copse;  it 
was  formed  of  willow  and  alders,  with  birch  stems 
peeping  out  between.  Pearl-shells,  indeed,  there  were 
none,  but  there  were  smooth  pebbles,  and  the  banks 
were  decked  with  water-lilies  and  ranunculuses.  A 
blue  wavering  speck  flashed  on  the  crest  of  the 
purling  water  ...  it  was  the  reflection  of  the  summer 
sky  ...  all,  ever3rthing,  exactiy  like  the  little  brook 
at  home.  I  took  off  my  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
soon  the  blue  water  was  dancing  over  my  feet, 
which,  to  my  annoyance,  the  few  days  of  strict 
covering  had  considerably  whitened.  The  chains 
seemed  to  fall  from  me,  body  and  soul,  and  flow 
away  on  the  waves.  I  laughed  with  pure  delight 
and  happiness,  and   stamped  and  splashed  about 
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till  the  blue  drops  flew  about  like  rain.  There  was 
a  slight  rusding  in  the  boshes.  Spitz  had  often 
come  after  me  from  die  Dieikhof  just  that  way,  and 
joined  me  in  the  water.  He  used  to  break  dirougfa 
the  bushes  on  those  occasions,  and  I  felt  so  com- 
pletely at  home  just  then,  that  I  fully  expected  to 
see  my  dear  companion  jump  out  I  called  out  his 
name  quite  loud;  alas!  I  was  soon  dSsilltuionie  .  .  . 
no  Spitz  appeared,  as  a  matter  of  course;  but  the 
bushes  moved  at  the  spot  where  I  had  heard  the 
noise,  and  an  arm  in  a  light  coat  sleeve  hastily 
drew  back. 

I  reached  the  bank  with  a  bound;  I  could  have 
cried  with  vexation.  In  the  very  first  few  days  of 
my  two  years'  probation  I  had  gone  back  to  my  old 
tricks;  Dagobert  had  seen  the  wild  sapling  in  her 
bare  feet  again,  and  there  would  be  no  end  to  the 
ridicule  and  mockery.  Suddenly  I  remembered 
that  his  coat  had  been  a  dark  one,  when  I  met  him 
scarcely  an  hour  before,  going  to  see  my  father  .  .  . 
and  then,  had  I  not  noticed  something  glittering  in 
the  bushes,  something  I  had  already  observed  in 
the  counting-house?  it  proceeded  from  a  ring  on 
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Herr  Claudius's  hand.  I  breathed  freely  once  more 
— yes,  it  was  Herr  Claudius.  He  had,  no  doubt, 
heard  the  senseless  pattering  in  the  water,  and  had 
come  down,  anxious  to  see  who  was  injuring  a  twig 
of  his  property,  and  disturbing  a  stone  in  the  river. 
He  might  be  at  ease  .  .  .  the  strict  master  .  .  .  / 
should  never  trespass  again. 

We  had  now  been  five  days  at  K.,  and  it  was 
Sunday.  At  the  Dierkhof  we  could  only  discern 
an  occasional  tinkle  of  the  distant  church-bells;  how 
amazed  I  felt,  when  suddenly  a  deep,  solemn  peal 
chimed  on  my  ear! 

Ilse  prepared  herself  for  church,  and  while  she 
proceeded  past  the  pond,  looking  very  solemn,  and 
accompanied  by  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  I  stood  in 
the  hall  and  watched  her  retreating  figure.  Just 
then,  the  old  bookkeeper  came  out  of  his  room;  he 
had  his  prayer-book  under  his  arm,  and  was  draw- 
ing on  a  pair  of  pale  lavender  gloves — the  old 
gentleman  literally  shone  with  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness. 

He  stopped  when  he  came  near  me.  He  did 
not  bow,  and  his  shining  hat  looked  as  if  glued  to 
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his  head;  but  for  all  that  he  measured  me  with  a 
severe  reproving  glance,  I  trembled  and  felt  dread- 
fully frightened,  and  as  he  opened  his  lips  to  speak, 
I  fairly  turned  and  tied  into  the  wood. 

The  dreadful  creature  .  .  .  suppose  he  were  to 
follow  met  ...  I  paused  breathless,  and  looked  round 
timidly.  The  road  I  had  taken  led  into  the  thicket 
I  had  unconsciously  run  a  good  distance  up  hill. 
Below  it  was  deadly  still;  no  doubt  the  good  maa 
had  taken  the  road  to  church  .  .  .  before  me  lay  a 
narrow  path  leading  into  a  meadow;  the  dew  still 
hung  upon  the  feathery  grass,  and  bordering  the 
forest,  whole  beds  of  bright  red  strawberries  strewed 
the  ground.  No  one,  probably,  came  to  seek  them 
there.  They  perfumed  the  air,  and  the  blossoms 
shimmered, — I  fancied  I  heard  the  music  of  the  bells 
proceeding  from  them.  Aged  pine-trees  stood 
around,  the  rosin  literally  pouring  from  their  huge 
trunks,  and  a  light  murmur  sounding  in  their  sum- 

"There  was  a  spirit  in  the  woods;"  .  ,  ,  it  was 
almost    as    silent    as    within    the    sealed    chambers 
;r,  but  there  was  a  rustling  in  the  forest;  some- 
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thing  red  and  brown  was  moving  about  there,  and 
suddenly  the  twisted  antlers  of  a  deer  emerged 
majestically  from  among  the  boughs;  the  graceful 
animal  was  tame  and  gentle;  the  herd  soon  followed 
over  the  meadow  and  looked  fearlessly  at  me  with 
quiet  eyes. 

I  went  on  further  and  further  .  .  .  how  far  my 
voyage  of  discovery  extended,  I  know  not;  but  hours 
must  have  elapsed  while  I  was  running  up  and  down 
the  hill.  I  had  not  the  least  idea  where  I  was,  but  I 
felt  no  fear,  the  pure  clear  air  had  taken  it  all  away. 
.  .  .  The  hill  was  behind  me  now,  and  I  was  in  the 
valley  once  more,  but  where?  The  roads  crossed 
each  other,  and  I  did  not  know  which  I  was  to 
take  when,  all  at  once,  I  heard  a  man's  voice  to 
my  left,  coming  from  the  thicket.  I  recognised  it 
at  once;  it  was  that  of  the  kind  old  gardener, 
endeavouring  in  soft  coaxing  tones  to  calm  a  child 
who  never  ceased  screaming.  I  followed  the  sound, 
and  soon  stood  before  a  wall.  From  that  point  the 
wood  ceased;  it  was  the  boundary.  I  longed  of 
all  things  to  get  a  peep  at  the  little  screamer,  but 
over  that  wall  it  was  impossible;  it  was  high,  and 
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smooth  as  glass.  But  I  knew  how  to  dimb  trees 
like  any  wild  catj  it  had  been  nearly  as  favourite  a 
habit  as  the  foot-bath  in  the  water-mirror,  so  in  a 
very  few  minutes  I  was  seated  on  the  top  of  an 
elm. 

I  could  overlook  an  immense  tract,  and  a  great 
expanse  of  sky.  On  my  right  lay  the  city  and  its 
spires,  surrounded  by  magnificent  promenades;  then 
came  the  river,  the  same  that  flowed  through  the 
Claudius  estate.  I  was  quite  near  the  Carolinenlust 
without  having  known  it,  for  the  stream  was  only  a 
few  feet  distant.  On  this  side  of  the  river,  as  far  as 
the  wood,  lay  charming  villas  surrounded  by  pretty 
gardens.  On  my  left,  so  near  that  I  could  over- 
look everything  in  the  upper  story,  stood  a  pretty 
little  Swiss-cottage.  The  spot  of  ground  on  which 
it  stood  was  circumscribed.  In  front  was  a  small 
flower-garden,  and  at  the  back  a  narrow  strip  of 
grass,  overshadowed  by  a  magnificent  horse-chesnut 
and  its  thick  shady  boughs — that  was  the  one  and 
only  tree  in  the  little  demesne,  which  was  separated 
from  the  Claudius's  wall  only  by  a  broad  thorough- 
xe. 
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The  old  gardener,  Schafer,  was  walking  up  and 
down  under  the  shadow  of  the  balcony.  He  had 
thrown  a  pink  calico  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  and 
was  carrying  the  screaming  little  monster  as  cannily 
as  the  veriest  old  nurse  could  have  done,  and  was 
singing  every  imaginable  lullably  to  it,  in  evident 
alarm.  On  the  grass-plot  behind  a  little  girl  about 
four  years  was  busily  pla3dng.  She  had  on  an  old 
white  frock,  and  long  flaxen  curls  fell  down  to  her 
waist.  The  little  creature  was  completely  engrossed 
with  her  delightful  game.  She  was  tearing  up  the 
grass  with  both  hands,  and  loading  a  toy-waggon 
with  it.  She  never  allowed  the  screaming  to  effect 
her  for  a  considerable  time;  but  at  last  she  went 
into  the  garden,  plucked  a  half  withered  gilliflower, 
and  offered  it  to  her  haughty  little  brother. 

"  You  shouldn't  pull  the  flowers,  Gretchen;  papa 
has  forbidden  it!"  called  out  a  man's  voice  from 
the  balcony  overhead. 

The  southern  end  of  the  balcony  was  covered 
so  luxuriantly  with  the  Virginian  creeper  (or  wild 
vine)  that  not  a  ray  of  sunshine  could  penetrate  the 
bower,    or    disclose   the   table   laid  in  the  midst 
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Young  Helldorf,  who  worked  in  Herr  Claudius's 
office,  stood  ill  a  stooping  posture  under  the  bower; 
until  then  I  had  not  noticed  him.  He  had  a  book 
in  his  hand,  and  though  he  uttered  the  warning  in 
a.  reproving  voice,  a  tender  smile  passed  over  his 
face  as  he  looked  at  the  charming  little  creature 
standing  on  her  tiptoes. 

Just  then,  a  gentleman  crossed  the  bridge,  with 
a  lady  leaning  on  his  arm.  They  paused  a  moment, 
listening;  then,  the  lady  slipped  away  from  her 
companion,  and  ran  on  in  advance  towards  the 
impatient  child.  She  had  evidently  been  at  church, 
for  she  hastily  laid  a  prayer-book  on  the  nearest 
spot,  and  held  out  her  arms  to  the  boy,  who  stopped 
crying  at  the  first  sound  of  her  voice,  and  rushed 
towards  her,  clapping  his  hands  vehemently.  She 
began  at  once  to  cover  him  with  tender  motherly 
kisses.  Then  she  threw  her  other  arm  round  the 
little  girl,  and  drew  her  towards  her.  The  little 
lady  looked  very  delicate;  and  one  could  have 
fancied  that  the  fat  little  fellow's  weight  would  have 
broken  her  arm.  She  took  off  her  straw-bonnet, 
with  the  blue  strings  of  which  the  child  had  b« 
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playing,  and  disclosed  an  exquisitely  delicate,  lily- 
white  face  beneath  a  cloud  of  very  fair  hair,  such 
as  Gretchen's. 

Meantime  her  husband  had  followed  her  into  the 
garden.  He  was  very  like  young  Helldorf;  the  two 
handsome  men  were  evidently  brothers.  He  took 
his  little  daughter  in  his  arms  and  threw  her  up  in 
the  air;  the  white  frock  looked  like  a  summer  cloud; 
the  golden  locks  waved  and  fluttered  in  the  summer 
breeze;  and  the  child  shrieked  out  with  delight  up 
towards  the  balcony,  "Uncle  Max,  Uncle  Max,  do 
you  see  me?" 

I  was  fascinated;  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
seen  domestic  happiness.  Delight  at  the  lovely 
picture,  mingled  with  a  vague  yearning  for  some- 
thing, I  knew  not  what,  filled  my  soul  with  sadness. 
No  mother  had  ever  pressed  me  thus  passionately 
to  her  heart;  I  had  never,  like  yonder  baby-boy, 
experienced  the  feeling  that  one  sound  of  the 
maternal  voice  sufficed  to  quell  every  sorrow.  But 
I  had  noticed  too,  with  secret  joy,  how  the  young 
mother  loved  her  children.  Ah,  how  she  was  to  be 
envied!     What  a  joy  must  that  be  to  have  those 
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little  arms  laid  round  her  neck,  seeking  healing 
and  consolation  for  every  little  woe  from  her  hands. 
Gretchen  then  resumed  her  game,  and  the  others 
went  into  the  house.  I  slipped  down  quietly  from 
the  elm,  and  creeping  along  the  wall,  came  to  a 
gate,  which  led  into  an  opening.  There  was  a  key 
in  the  lock;  it  was  covered  indeed  with  rust,  and 
was  evidently  out  of  use.  But  my  wish  to  speak 
to  the  little  girl  gave  me  strength  and  energy;  after 
strenuous  efforts,  the  key  at  last  turned  in  my  hands, 
and  the  gate  opened  with  a  creak. 


XVI. 


I  RAN  across  the  highway,  and  stepped  up  to 
the  wicket.  Gretchen  looked  at  me  with  amaze- 
ment, and  leaving  her  little  carriage,  ran  rapidly 
towards  me. 

"Did  you  open  that?"  she  enquired,  pointing 
to  the  open  gate  behind  me;  may  you  do  that, 
Httle  lady?" 

I  laughed  assent. 
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"But  your  garden  is  not  pretty,"  she  said,  tossing 
her  httle  head  scornfully  .  .  .  and  pointing  to  the 
dark  green  on  which  the  gate  opened.  "You 
haven't  got  one  single  flower  in  it  .  .  .  look  at  ours 
.  .  .  Schafer  has  ever  so  many  .  .  .  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  flowers!" 

"Yes,  but  you  mayn't  pull  any." 

"No,  I  ma)m't  pull  any,"  she  said,  quite  crest- 
fallen and  putting  her  tiny  finger  in  her  mouth. 

"But  /  know  plenty  of  blue  hare-bells  and  white 
flowers  that  you  may  pull,  and  strawberries  too! — 
your  little  cart  full!" 

She  immediately  advanced  towards  me,  pulling 
her  cart  behind  her,  and  laid  her  hand  trustingly 
in  mine;  it  felt  like  a  little  bird,  so  soft  and  warm, 
between  my  fingers. 

I  was  so  happy  in  my  new  acquaintance,  that 
it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  left  the  gate 
open  behind  me,  while  we  wandered  on  into  the 
copse.  There  lay  strawberries  and  hare-bells  as 
profusely  scattered  as  though  the  trees  were  drop- 
ping with  them.     The  little  one  clapped  her  hands, 
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and  began  picking  and  plucking  as  if  she  intended  I 
to  carry  home  half  Herr  Claudius's  wood. 

"Oh,  what  a  lot  of  strawberries!"  she  whispered 
softly  to  herself,  while  she  kept  working  away  till 
the  drops  actually  stood  on  her  forehead  from  her 
exertions.  She  kept  humming  a  little  song  all  the 
time  as  an  accompaniment. 

"I  can  sing  too,  Gretchen,"  I  said, 

"As  pretty  songs  as  mjne^    I  don't  believe  that    i 
— Uncle  Max  taught  them  to  me^but,  let  me  hear 
one." 

My  ear  for  music  must  have  been  developed  very 
early,  for  all  the  songs  I  knew  were  those  Fraulein 
Streit  had  taught  me  in  the  back  room.  The  little  ' 
songs  for  children  by  Taubert  were  ray  special  ' 
favourites,  and  I  now  began  singing:  "The  peasant 
had  a  pigeon-house.  ..."  I  had  seated  myself  on 
a  stone  bench,  and  at  the  first  sound  Gretchen  had 
left  her  cart,  and  with  her  arras  resting  on  my  knees, 
gazed  breathlessly  into  my  face. 

It  was  something  uncommon— I  was  startled 
indeed  at  my  own  voice.  In  the  Haide  it  had  al- 
ways sounded  but  faintly;  the  wind  had  ( 
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away  in  every  direction;  but  here,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  caught  and  confined  by  the  thick  enclosure 
of  trees  on  every  side,  and  it  rose  so  full  and  bell- 
like, that  I  could  scarcely  believe  it  was  myself. 

The  song  of  the  peasant  and  his  pigeons  is  a 
merry  one.  Gretchen  laughed  heartily  at  it,  and 
clapped  her  hands  with  delight  at  the  end  of  the 
second  verse.  "Did  he  find  the  pigeons  againi 
Isn't  there  more  of  iti"  she  enquired. 

I  began  again;  but  the  tones  suddenly  died  on 
my  lips.  From  my  position  on  the  stone  bench  I 
was  able  to  command  a  good  view  into  the  wood, 
where  it  led  to  the  Carolinenlust;  and  when  the 
wind  blew  the  leaves  somewhat  aside,  I  could  see 
the  shimmer  of  the  window-panes  ...  by  this  path 
the  old  bookkeeper  was  coming  towards  us,  and 
at  sight  of  his  silvery  head  and  lowering  coun- 
tenance I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  hail- 
storms that  used  to  pass  over  the  Haide.  With  some 
such  similitude  did  that  powerful  form  strike  me, 
as  it  rapidly  advanced  towards  me. 

Gretchen  followed  the  direction  of  my  eyes;  she 
grew  scarlet,  and  with  a  cry  of  joy  bounded  towards 
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the  old  gentleman,   and   clasped   him   round   the 
knees. 

"Grandpapa,"  she  called  out  tenderly,  throwing 
her  little  head  back. 

He  stood  as  if  turned  to  stone,  and  looked 
down  at  the  child;  both  his  arms  were  extended 
like  one  whose  progress  is  suddenly  arrested  by  an 
awful  and  unexpected  gulf,  and  in  this  position  he 
remained  motionless.  He  seemed  to  fear  that  if  he 
let  his  hands  fall  they  might  perchance  touch  one 
of  the  light  golden  hairs. 

"You  are  my  grandpapa,  are  you  noti  Louisa 
said  you  were." 

"Who  is  Louisal"  he  asked  in  a  cold  hard 
voice,  which  sounded  to  me  as  though  he  wished 
by  this  question  to  ward  ofiF  all  further  discussion. 

"Why  grandpapa  .  .  .  our  Louisa!  She  nursed 
my  little  brother.  But  she  has  left  us  now.  We 
cannot  have  a  nursery-maid;  mamma  says  it  is  much 
too  dear.  .  .  ." 

A  slight  motion  passed  over  the  stony  face  just 
then,  and  the  hands  sunk  a  little. 

"What  is  your  name?"  he  asked. 
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"Ah,  don't  you  know,  grandpapa?  .  .  .  Why, 
Schafer's  little  Caro  knows  it,  and  our  little  kitten 
too.  ...  I  am  called  Gretchen.  But  I  have  more 
names  than  that  .  .  .  beautiful  names  ...  I  will  tell 
them  to  you.  Anna,  Marie,  Helene,  Margarethe 
Helldorf." 

She  told  off  this  solemn  recapitulation  on  her 
tiny  fingers.  There  was  an  indescribable  charm  in 
the  voice  and  whole  apppearance  of  the  innocent 
little  creature,  against  which  even  the  old  man  was 
not  proof — and  all  at  once  I  saw  the  jewelled  hand 
laid  on  the  child's  head;  he  bent  down — was  he 
really  going  to  kiss  the  fair  young  facel  .  .  .  per- 
haps if  he  had  been  given  time  to  take  the  litde 
creature  in  his  arms,  and  heart  to  heart  have  felt 
the  same  blood  pulsing  there, — perhaps  that  might 
have  been  a  moment  on  which  angels  from  above 
might  have  smiled.  But  the  good  and  forgiving 
emotions  which  arise  are  too  often  marred  by  an 
evil  destiny  which,  with  secret  malice,  instils  poison 
into  the  soul,  and  separates  those  finer  threads 
by  which  we  should  become  truly  known  to  each 
other. 
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I  know  not  why  I  was  so  terrified  when  I  saw 
a  woman's  dress  fluttering  through  the  trees,  and 
coming  in  the  direction  of  that  unlucky  ^ate.  It 
advanced  in  great  haste,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
young  lady  from  the  Swiss  cottage  stood  a  few 
paces  from  the  group;  she  uttered  a  scream,  and 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  The  old  gentleman 
looked  up  startled,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  ex- 
pression of  icy  scorn  which  filled  the  deeply 
affected,  handsome  face. 

"Ah,  the  play  has  indeed  succeeded  admirably! 
People  understand  how  to  turn  their  children  to  ac- 
count and  teach  them  well!"  He  pushed  the  child 
away  so  violently  that  it  fell. 

The  lady  went  and  took  it  in  her  arms.  "Father," 
she  said,  raising  her  forefinger  wamingly,  "to  me 
you  have  done  as  you  pleased;  me^  you  may  trample 
under  foot,  I  bear  it  willingly;  but  you  may  not 
touch  my  child  with  the  tip  of  your  harsh  finger. 
Don't  dare  to  do  it  again." 

She  raised  the  little  one,  from  whose  now  pale 
lips  no  further  sound  issued. 
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"I  don't  know  who  brought  the  child  here,"  she 
continued. 

"I  did,"  I  said,  stepping  forward  trembling. 
"Forgive  me." 

With  all  her  excitement  she  did  not  fail  to  turn 
a  gentle  glance  on  me,  though  only  for  a  moment, 
as  she  continued  addressing  the  old  man; — and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  this  tender  form  had  become 
suddenly  like  very  steel. 

"I  came  to  fetch  the  child  home;  she  was  absent, 
and  the  forbidden  gate  stood  open.  With  nameless 
terror  I  flew  to  avert  the  moment  in  which  your  eye 
might  fall  upon  my  child — I  came  too  late.  After 
a  desperate  struggle,  my  father,  I  have  yielded,  and 
allowed  myself  to  be  called  a  heartless,  thankless, 
lost  child,  by  you;  I  am  powerless  against  your 
charges,  to  which  the  world  says  *Yes'  and  *Amen.' 
But  as  a  mother  you  shall  not  attack  me.  I,  train 
up  my  jewel,  my  precious  treasure" — and  she  pressed 
the  child  with  passionate  ardour  to  her  breast — 
"this  sweet,  holy  infant  to  act  a  part  in  pursuit 
of  a  selfish  object  I     That  is  an  insult  I  will  not 
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endure,  which  I  repel,  and  for  which  you  shall  one 
day  answer  to  me  before  God." 

She  turned  away  and  disappeared. 

I  thought  he  could  not  choose  but  follow  the 
deeply-offended  lady,  and  clasp  her  forgivingly  in 
his  arms;  but  he  was  evidently  one  of  those  narrow- 
minded  men  who  look  on  it  as  impossible  for  them 
to  make  a  mistake;  and  who,  if  such  a  suspicion 
ever  crosses  their  minds,  are  only  incited  the  more 
to  sullenness  and  severity. 

He  cast  a  bitter  glance  after  the  departing  lady, 
and  stepped  up  to  me  so  closely  and  so  suddenly, 
and  with  such  a  furious  aspect,  that  I  retreated  into 
ihe  bushes. 

"You,"  he  said,  addressing  me,  "how  could  you 
dare  to  open  a  fast  closed  door,  when  you  had  no 
right  to  do  so,  in  a  strange  place  like  thisi"  There 
was  a  tone  of  fury  in  his  voice,  which  betrayed  that 
it  had  been  nourished  a  long  time  in  secret. 

There  I  stood  like  one  paralysed;  I  could  move 
neither  hand  nor  foot  .  .  .  And  oh,  what  was  to 
become  of  me!  Another  came  to  the  help  of  this 
dreadful  man.     Suddenly,  as  if  he  had  sprung  out 
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of  the  ground,  I  saw  Herr  Claudius  standing  beside 
he  must  have  come  out  of  the  thicket.  I 
looked  up  at  him;  he  had  on  the  blue  spectacles, 
and  looked  still  paler  than  when  I  had  seen  him  at 
the  office  ...  he  would,  I  felt  sure,  never  forgive 
my  having  opened  his  garden-door  in  that  manner, 
and  admitted  strangers.  .  .  .  These  two  hard-hearted 
men  were  both  about  to  pass  sentence  on  me,  and 
I  could  not  escape;  I  stood  defenceless  opposite 
them.  .  .  .  Might  I  not  make  one  effort  to  call  my 
father  or  Dse  to  my  assistance! 

"Herr  Claudius,"  began  the  bookkeeper,  strange 
to  say  much  struck  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  proprietor,  "you  see  me  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement. I  came  here  for  my  usual  Sunday  walk, 
when.  .  .  ." 

"I  have  witnessed  the  whole  occurrence,"  broke 
in  Herr  Claudius,  "from  behind  the  copse." 

"So  much  the  better,  because  you  will  acknow- 
ledge then  that  I  had  good  cause  for  my  annoyance. 
First  of  all,  a  distant  back-gate,  which  we  cannot 
well  guard,  has  been  opened  without  our  knowledge." 

"That  is  no  doubt  a  thing  not  to  be  permitted, 
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Herr  Eckhof, . . .  but  in  your  zeal  you  have  forgotten 
that  Fr^ulein  von  Sassen  is  the  daughter  of  my 
guest,  and  must  not  be  spoken  to  in  the  manner 
and  way  you  just  now  allowed  yourself." 

I  looked  up  in  astonishment,  and  sought  the 
eyes  with  the  spectacles, — things  were  taking  quite 
a  different  turn  from  what  I  expected.  The  book- 
keeper, on  the  one  hand,  stepped  back,  looking  as 
much  confounded  as  though  such  an  answer  was  the 
first  of  that  sort  he  had  ever  heard  from  those  lips. 

"Fraulein  von  Sassen,"  he  repeated,  spitefully. 
"In  what  am  I  to  respect  nobility?  .  .  .  Surely  not 
in  that  ridiculously  dressed  out  child?" 

"It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  I  had  emphasized 
the  noble  name,"  answered  Herr  Claudius,  colouring 
slightly.  "I  merely  referred  to  the  respect  which  is 
due  from  you  to  every  guest  in  my  house  without 
exception." 

"Well,  well,  you  will  live  to  see  what  kind  of 
blessing  such  friendship  as  this  will  bring  on  your 
honourable  house.  ...  I  have  begged  and  prayed 
enough — all  to  no  purpose!  The  heathen  gods  have 
been  dragged  to  light  once  more;  and  yonder  in 
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the  Carolinenlust  sits  one  who  knows  no  God,  but 
erects  the  false  idols  once  more.  And  he  who  now 
holds  the  sceptre,  the  godless  youth  upon  the  throne, 
who  should  set  his  people  an  example  of  honesty 
and  sobriety,  and  make  them  temples  of  praise  and 
prayer,  he  is  helping  to  set  up  the  new  calf!" 

Herr  Claudius  Hstened  in  silence;  but  in  evident 
perplexity  allowing  the  fanatical  zealot  his  own  way. 
The  old  man  spoke  visibly  from  full  conviction;  but 
more  than  probably  he  had  never  given  his  master 
such  an  insight  into  his  opinions  as  on  this  occa- 
sion, when  he  was  carried  away  by  excitement. 

"That  house  yonder,"  he  said,  raising  his  arm 
and  pointing  towards  the  Carolinenlust;  "that  house 
was  built  in  iniquity,  and  has  remained  as  a  nest 
for  vice;  and  those  who  failed  in  obedience  to 
the  old  masters  cannot  expect  peace — they  wander 
hither  and  thither  prophesying  and  lamenting  over 
the  misfortunes  of  the  house  which  .  .  ." 

Herr  Claudius  raised  his  hand  to  stop  him. 

"Have  I  not  heard  it,  the  shriek  in  the  salons 
on  which  the  seals  are  fastened?"  continued  the  old 
man  in  a  still  louder  voice.     "Have  I  not  seen  the 
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lamp  which  hangs  from  the  ceiling  of  my  room 
tremble  beneath  the  footsteps  of  the  ghostly,  unquiet 
spirits  which  wander  abovel  ...  I  know  it,  they 
have  risen  from  their  graves  .  .  .  they  are  con- 
demned to  return  to  the  world  and  warn  the  blind. . . . 
Herr  Claudius,  the  day  on  which  that  young  person" 
— pointing  towards  me — "entered  the  CaioHnenlust, 
tlie  sealed  and  built  up  chambers  overhead  became 
inhabited." 

Was  it  then  possible!  this  man  had  been  watching 
me.  While  I  had  been  rummaging  unjustifiably  about 
the  sternly  guarded  chambers  of  the  dead,  those 
sharp  blue  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  the  lamp  below, 
and  observed  each  of  my  steps  as  it  swung  beneath 
them;  this  old  man  had  heard  the  cry  I  uttered  on 
seeing  my  own  refiection,  and  now  made  use  of  it 
in  his  gloomy  rage  to  prejudice  the  owner  of  the 
house  against  my  father  and  me. 

Involuntarily  I  glanced  at  Herr  Claudius. — His 
face  was  turned  towards  me,  but  the  blue  glasses 
hid  his  eyes  so  effectually  that  it  was  impossible  to 
discover  what  impression  the  old  bookkeeper's  re- 
marks made  on  him.     He  had  come  one  step  nearer 
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to  me;  perhaps  terror  had  made  me  colour,  and  he 
feared  an  exhibition  of  nerves  on  my  part;  when, 
however,  he  was  satisfied  that  my  feet  were  not  go- 
ing from  under  me  he  turned  once  more  towards 
my  grim  persecutor. 

"You  maintain,"  said  he,  "that  orthodoxy  must 
finally  lead  us  back  to  the  wildest  superstition." 
There  was  a  mixture  of  irritation  and  regret  in  his 
ordinarily  calm  voice.  "I  cannot  say  how  sony  I 
feel  to  see  you  falling  into  this  dreadful  mysticism, 
Herr  Eckhof.  My  attention  has  already  been  directed 
to  it,  but  I  would  not  believe  it.  .  ,  .  The  right  to 
dictate  your  views  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  nothing 
of  mine  .  .  ■  I  have  only  to  beg  you  not  to  bring 
them  forward  either  in  my  house  of  business  or 
any  other  part  of  my  establishment." 

"I  shall  not  fail,  Herr  Claudius,"  replied  the 
bookkeeper,  in  whose  peculiarly  subservient  tone 
lay  a  world  of  hidden  malice.  "But  you  will  allow 
me  to  make  a  request  also,  on  this  spot;  1  have  in- 
habited the  Carolinenlust  now  for  many  long  years, 
and  I  have  considered  it  one  of  its  greatest  advan- 
tages that  I  could  spend  my  Sunday  here,   in   ac- 
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cordance  with  the  strict  directions  of  your  predeces- 
sors, in  quietness  and  undisturbed  meditation.  I 
therefore  beg  you  will  give  the  strictest  orders  that 
the  Sunday  calm  may  not  be  disturbed  by  such  un- 
seemly yelling.  ...  I  think  thus  much  consideration 
may  be  accorded  to  me — an  old  man." 

The  blue  spectacles  turned  towards  me  again, 
and  I  expected  a  stem  exhortation  to  obeying  rules 
in  future,  etc.,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  came. 

"I  heard  no  yelling,"  said  Herr  Claudius,  very 
quietly.  "But  I  had  to  witness  a  scene  which  hurt 
me  much.  This  little  girl  .  .  ."  he  bent  his  head  in 
my  direction  .  .  .  "with  her  innocent  childish  song 
did  nothing  to  trangress  God's  commandment,  but 
you,  Herr  Eckhof,  came  straight  from  church  .  .  . 
you  are,  as  you  have  proved  to  me  to-day,  one  of 
those  infallible  Christians,  who  know  how  to  support 
every  action  of  theirs  with  the  law  of  God, — how, 
then,  did  you  find  it  possible  to  pollute  this  holy 
day  with  the  severity  and  implacability  you  shewed 
your  children  yonder?" 

An  evil  glance  shot  from  under  the  dark  brows 
at  the  speaker. 
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"I  have  no  children,  Herr  Claudius,  and  that 
you  ought  to  know  better  than  anyone  else."    He 
emphasized  the  "you"  as  though  it  were  intended 
to  inflict  a  wound. 

He  bowed,  and  retraced  the  path  he  had  come 
with  rapid  strides.  I  felt  distinctly  that  it  was  the 
intention  to  hurt  and  silence  Herr  Claudius  by  the 
so  characteristically  marked  syllable — and  I  looked 
at  him — the  dagger  had  struck  home  I 


XVIL 

Yes,  the  bookkeeper  must  have  succeeded  in 
wounding  Herr  Claudius  deeply;  after  a  slight 
shudder  his  tall  form  stood  erect  in  evident  amaze- 
ment, while  he  watched  the  retreating  form  till  it 
vanished  among  the  trees. 

I  wanted  to  seize  this  opportunity  for  escaping, 
but  at  the  faint  noise  occasioned  by  my  moving 
Herr  Claudius  turned  round. 

"Wait,"  said  he,  putting  out  his  arm  to  prevent 
my  moving;  "the  old  man  was  greatly  excited,  and 
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I   should   not   like   you  to   meet  him    again  just 


now." 


He  spoke  just  as  kindly  and  calmly  as  ever.  • .  . 
Should  I  seize  this  opportunity  of  being  alone  with 
him  to  confess  the  cause  of  the  ghostly  sounds  in 
the  heUHage  at  the  Carolinenlusti — No,  I  had  no 
confidence  in  him,  and  felt  myself  in  his  presence 
turned  to  ice.  Just  as  my  whole  soul  had  felt 
drawn  to  Charlotte  without  reserve,  so  on  the  con- 
trary did  it  recoil  from  this  man  of  cold  calculation 
— whose  peculiar  self-restrained  mode  of  action 
and  being,  neither  allowed  to  himself  or  others 
any  extravagance.  He  had  a  moment  ago  been 
speaking  of  Christian  love,  and  from  any  other 
lips  I  should  have  re-echoed  the  words  with  all 
my  heart;  but  from  his  lips  they  sounded  only 
like  the  result  of  a  clear,  passionless  understanding. 
He  had  taken  me  under  his  care;  but  I  was  not 
altogether  so  childish  or  void  of  judgment  as  not  to 
know  that  that  was  done  to  restrain  the  insolence 
of  those  under  him.  I  was  a  far  too  enthusiastic 
pupil  of  Charlotte's,  not  to  agree  in  her  opinion  with 
regard  to  this  man's  every  act. 
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I  obeyed  him,  however,  and  waited  patiently 
till  the  heavy  footsteps  were  no  longer  audible. 
Mechanically  I  kept  making  a  pile  of  the  gravel 
with  the  point  of  my  foot;  the  clumsy  shoe  was 
thus  brought  full  to  light — what  did  I  care?  It  was 
only  Herr  Claudius  that  was  standing  beside  me, 
and  looking  at  it 

"I  will  go  and  shut  the  gate,"  I  said,  breaking 
the  momentary  silence,  as  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
me  that  it  was  standing  wide  open.  ...  I  wanted 
to  beg  Herr  Claudius's  pardon,  but  the  words  would 
not  come  out 

"Come,  then,"  said  he.  "I  cannot  understand 
how  your  tiny  hands  were  able  to  open  a  lock  now 
rusted  for  years." 

"The  child,"  I  replied, — and  at  the  remembrance 
of  the  little  darling  I  could  not  forbear  a  smile. 
"I  was  determined  to  see  it  nearer,  and  the  people 
that  all  looked  so  happy  together.  I  have  never 
known  what  it  is  to  see  parents  fond  of  their 
children." 

"And  how  was  it  possible  for  you  to  see  into 
this  family?" 
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I  pointed  quite  coolly  to  the  top  of  the  elm 
which  we  were  just  passing  under;  "I  sat  up  there." 

He  smiled  secretly,  and  in  spite  of  the  spectacles^ 
I  saw  him  glance  at  my  left  side.  Involuntarily  my 
eye  followed  his,  and  oh,  misery!  what  should  I  see 
but  an  enormous  three  cornered  tear  in  my  un- 
fortunate black  frock,  and  really  done  as  though  I 
had  taken  the  measure  to  it. 

I  felt  my  cheeks  glow,  and  though  it  was  only 
Herr  Claudius,  for  all  that,  I  felt  ashamed. 

"Oh, — Usel"  was  all  I  could  say. 

"Don't  be  frightened,  we  won't  allow  Frau  Use 
to  scold  you,"  he  said  kindly,  but  in  just  such  a 
tone  of  protection  as  he  might  have  used  to  little 
Gretchen.  That  annoyed  me — I  did  not  consider 
myself  so  small  and  utterly  helpless  as  all  that, 
and  at  that  moment  I  remembered  how  different 
Dagobert  was.  He  treated  me,  especially  since  he 
heard  I  was  going  to  Court,  exactly  like  a  grown-up 
lady.  "Frau  Ilse  was  provided  for  accidents  too," 
continued  Herr  Claudius.  "She  asked  me  yesterday 
for  money  to  provide  a  Court-dress  for  you  . . .  but 
I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  call  your  attention  to 
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one  point.  So  long  as  Frau  Use  remains  here  she 
can  hold  these  matters  in  her  hands,  but  on  her 
departure  I  must  beg  you  will  always  apply  to  me 
direct  yourself." 

"JUfwj/  that  be  sol"  I  enquired,  without  attempt- 
ing to  conceal  my  displeasure. 

"Yes,  Fraulein  von  Sassen — it  must  be  so,  for 
regularity's  sake." 

"Well,  my  dear  grandmother  was  quite  right  in 
detesting  money  .  .  .  such  a  piece  of  work  about  a 
few  thalers  passing  from  one  hand  to  another.* 

He  smiled  at  me,  and  said  kindly,  "I  will  make 
it  as  easy  to  you  as  I  can." 

"But  must  I  go  into  your  dark  room  for  every 
penny  I  require?" 

"Of  course  ...  do  you  find  the  room  so  hor- 
rible?" 

"The  whole  front  house  is  so  cold  and  gloomy. 
...  I  don't  know  how  Charlotte  and  FrSulein  Flied- 
ner  stand  it.  ...  /  should  die  of  nervousness  and 
oppression."  Involuntarily  I  pressed  both  hands  on 
my  breast. 

"The  wicked  old  house  ...  it  has  endangered  a 
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woman's  life  before  now,"  he  said,  smiling  faintly. 
^'And  no  doubt  it  is  in  fault  now,  that  you  are  so 
dissatisfied  with  us." 

"Oh,  I  am  delighted  with  the  flower-garden /'  I 
replied  quickly  without  directly  answering  his  re- 
mark. "It  seems  to  me  like  a  whole  bookful  of 
marvels  and  fairy  tales.  Many  a  time  I  have  to 
shut  my  eyes,  and  hold  my  feet  and  hands  tight, 
or  I  should  be  tempted  to  throw  myself  headlong 
into  so  beautiful  a  bed  of  flowers." 

"Do  it  if  you  like,"  he  said,  with  his  kind,  quiet 
air. 

I  looked  at  him  in  amazement  "And  nicely 
you  would  scold!"  burst  from  me;  "how  many  a 
penny-bouquet  would  be  lost  to  you  thereby;  .  .  . 
and  oh,  how  many  packets  of  seed!" 

He  turned  away,  locked  the  gate,  and  took  the 
key  out  of  the  lock. 

"This  information  about  *  penny-bouquets'  you 
have  acquired  doubtless  from  the  same  source  as 
you  did  that  of  the  back-room?"  he  said,  as  soon 
as  he  had  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

I  was  silent — I  could  not  utter  Dagobert's  name. 
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It  was  from  him  I  had  derived  the  "information," 
as  Herr  Claudius  with  a  slight  trace  of  bitterness 
called  it.    He  did  not  ask  further. 

"But  do  neither  the  Carolinenlust  nor  yet  the 
wood  please  youl"  he  enquired. 

"It  is  very  pretty  here — " 

"But  not  half  so  pretty  as  in  the  Haide — ehl" 

"I  don't  know — but  I  long  after  the  Haide.  I 
suffer  terribly,  and  sometimes  so  much,  that  I  should 
like  to  dash  my  head  against  these  endless  trees." 
This  complaint  came  almost  involuntarily  from  me, 
...  no  one  in  the  house  had  asked  me  that  ques- 
tion; but  assumed  on  the  contrary  that  the  change 
must  be  quite  delightful  to  me. 

"Poor  child!"  he  said — but  that  could  not  be 
s)rmpathy,  it  was  only  that  nature  had  given  him  a 
very  soft  voice. 

We  were  just  passing  the  parterre  which  lay  in 
front  of  the  Carolinenlust.  Old  Erdmann,  who  had 
recently  forbidden  our  entrance  into  the  house,  was 
standing  there.  He  held  a  sieve  in  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  was   scattering  food  for  the  fowl. 
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Just  as  he  was  about  to  throw  down  a  handful  of 
com,  Herr  Claudius  stepped  up  to  him  and  said: 

^You  feed  the  poultry  much  too  lavishly,  Erd- 
mann.  Go  into  the  copse  yonder  and  see  how  the 
com  is  growing  up  in  such  quantities  that  the 
animals  are  unable  to  keep  it  imder.  I  have  ob- 
served it  with  great  displeasure."  He  put  his  hand 
into  the  sieve,  and  let  the  com  slip  through  his 
thin  fingers.  "That  is  pure  wheat,  Erdmannj  I 
must  scold  you.  You  know  very  well  that  such 
needless  waste  is  an  offence  to  me;  here  com  is 
going  to  loss,  while  many  a  poor  child  is  longing 
vainly  for  a  crust  of  bread." 

I  was  thoroughly  exasperated.  How  well  this 
man  knew  how  to  beautify  his  avarice!  He  didn't 
scold  because  a  few  pence  were  lost  to  him  in  the 
extravagant  use  of  a  few  grains  of  wheat — oh,  dear 
no;  the  bread  which  might  possibly  have  been  baked 
out  of  the  lost  com  for  some  hungry  child,  that 
was  what  he  complained  of! 

Old  Erdmann  excused  himself  by  saying  that 
there  was  not  another  grain  of  barley  in  the  house, 
and  made  a  hasty  retreat  into  the  thicket,  like  a 
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beaten  hound.  Oh,  those  abominable  blue  glasses, 
how  they  followed  him!  I  turned  my  head  away, 
and  began  picking  and  plucking  needlessly  at  the 
leaves,  scattering  them  on  the  gravel. 

"What  has  the  poor  chocolate  bush  done  to 
you?"  inquired  Herr  Claudius's  voice  close  to  me, 
as  softly  and  as  calmly  as  though  it  were  not  he 
who  had  just  been  scolding.  "Just  suppose  for 
one  moment  that  some  trace  of  home-sickness,  such 
as  you  suffer  from,  were  to  dwell  in  those  petulantly 
destroyed  blossoms. — " 

I  stooped  down,  hastily  gathered  up  the  scattered 
leaves,  laid  them  on  the  cool  sod,  and  covering 
them  with  a  thick  green  bough,  I  said:  "Now,  at  all 
events  they  will  die  in  their  home;"  and  looked 
whether  I  would  or  not  into  the  blue  glasses. 

"Will  you  be  able  to  endure  staying  here?"  he 
enquired. 

"I  must  bear  it — I  am  to  be  educated,  and  it 
will  take  two  years  for  that;"  involuntarily  I  folded 
my  hands  and  sighed.  "Two  long  years  .  .  .  but  it 
cannot  be  helped,  and  I  know  now  myself  that  I 
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must  learnj  I  was  too  ignorant  in  the  Haide;  little 
GreCchen  over  there  knows  more  than  I  do," 

He  laughed  gently.  "Yes,  this  time  of  learning 
and  enduring  is  no  doubt  absolutely  necessary  for 
you  I  think  when  I  recall  the  difficulty  you  found  in 
writing  your  own  name.  In  two  years  you  can  leam 
a  great  deal,  but  it  may  be  your  father  and  others 
also  may  wish  you  nol  to  leam  a  great  deal  which 
the  world,  and  especially  Court  life,  is  too  apt  to 
instil  into  the  young  mind. . . .  Frau  Use  begged  me 
yesterday  to  watch  over  you." 

A  sudden  terror  shook  me;  I  would  not  bear 
that.  I  would  straggle  against  it  with  all  my  might 
Not  willingly,  al  all  events,  would  I  place  myself 
under  the  yoke  that  Dagobcrt  and  Charlotte  were 
groaning  under.  But  it  was  singular  that  I  could 
not  summon  courage  to  tell  him  this  to  his  face. 

"I  don't  know  what  has  come  over  Use,"  I  said 
timidly,  "but  Friulein  Fliedner  and  Charlotte  have 
undertaken  that  long  ago;  and  I  am  so  fond  of 
Charlotte,  I  shall  certainly  obey  her." 

"That  must  he  avoided,"  he  answered  gravely. 
"InFrioleinFliedner's  hands  you  are  safe;  Charlotte, 
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on  the  contrary,  has  far  too  much  to  do  with  her- 
self to  undertake  your  education.  ...  If  I  were  to 
give  her  unlimited  influence  over  an  inexperienced 
nature  she  ought  herself  to  be  a  model  in  every 
respect — she  is  far  removed  from  that  Charlotte's 
nature  is  a  noble  one  at  the  bottom,  but  there  is 
some  dross  in  it.  I  know  that  I  shall  often  need  to 
step  between  you  both  in  warning  and  forbidding." 
If  I  had  ever  had  one  spark  of  s)rmpathy  for 
this  man,  his  last  remorseless  verdict  drove  it  out  of 
me;  he  was  evidently  revenging  himself  now  bitterly 
for  Charlotte's  silly  chattering  about  the  back  room. 
I  knew  it — and  there  was  the  low,  mean  way  of 
revenging  himself  which  irritated  Dagobert.  And 
now  was  to  be  fulfilled,  what  even  in  the  Haide  I 
had  so  much  dreaded,  and  Use  was  alone  to  blame. 
The  man  who  was  himself  glued  from  morning  till 
night  to  his  account  books,  who  held  his  watch 
with  such  an  impertinent  air  to  his  unfortunate 
people  if  they  failed  in  appearing  punctually  to  the 
very  moment  in  his  dark,  dreary  cell;  who,  on  every 
occasion  possible,  counted  each  grain  thrown  to  the 
poultry — to  this  stiff,  rusty  old  miser,  was  Use  with- 
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out  a  scruple  consigning  me!  He  would  stidc  me 
between  four  walls,  hare  me  taught,  and  tbose 
abominable  blue  spectacles  would  be  prying  into 
everything  I  did.  He  already  spoke  of  forbidding; 
and  laid  special  stress  on  my  bad  writing,  which 
must  be  improved.  If  he  had  purposdy  sought  for 
some  way  of  setting  my  whole  being  up  in  arms 
against  him  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  better,  than 
this  detested  one  of  copy-writing,  ^diich  he  selected 
as  the  first  to  prescribe.  He  awakened  something 
of  the  caf  s  sly  malice  in  me. 

''You  will  make  me  write  a  great  deal,  won't 
you  I''  I  said,  assuming  a  quiet  and  apparently  sub- 
missive air. 

"And  you  don't  feel  inclined  for  that,"  he  said. 
Instead  of  answering  me — how  detestable! — he  read 
my  thoughts  in  my  face. 

"No,  not  the  very  least  inclination,"  I  acquiesced, 
angrily.  "Put  me  in  the  library  upstairs,  and  let 
me  read,  and  even  though  I  might  not  inhale  a 
breath  of  fresh  air,  or  see  a  green  leaf  for  months, 
still,  I  will  endure  it; — but  write!  No,  it  is  dread- 
ful to  be  gazing  incessantly  at  that  white  papor, 
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and  copying  one  straight  and  one  crooked  stroke 
after  another,  while  the  whole  thing  keeps  whirling 
and  dancing  in  your  head  and  before  your  eyes, 
and  one's  feet  won't  keep  quiet  under  the  table. 
Then  my  head  gets  hot,  and  my  temples  begin  to 
throb;  then  I  must  jump  up  and  run,  run  as  far  as 
my  feet  will  carry  me." 

He  smiled  down  upon  me.  "I  can  easily  imagine 
that  your  whole  being  rises  against  pure  mechanical 
labour,"  he  said.  "You  don't  yet  understand  that 
the  pen  becomes  an  animated  and  fleet  subject  in 
our  hands,  that  it  can  give  form  to  all  that  *  dances 
and  whirls  in  your  head' — how  could  youl  .  .  .  but 
ask  your  father;  he  has  done  science  incalculable 
service  with  the  pen  in  his  hand;  he  would  not 
wish  to  live  deprived  of  it." 

"Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you,  that  is  just  one  of 
the  reasons  I  can't  bear  it,"  I  grumbled  out.  "Is 
there  anything  more  beautiful  than  that  blue  sky 
above,  the  delicious  air  around,  and  the  whole 
solemn  Sabbath  morning?  And  there  sits  my  poor 
dear  father  up  there,  behind  those  great  heavy 
window-curtains,  among  the  musty  books  that  smell 
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of  leather  and  mouldy  paper,  and  that  are  just  one 
mass  of  dust;  and  there  he  writes,  until  his  fingers 
can  no  longer  hold  the  pen;  and  he  has  forgotten 
long  ago,  engrossed  in  that  way,  how  beautiful  the 
world  is;  .  .  .  and  then,  when  I  go  in,  he  looks  up 
startled,  and  has  to  think  awhile  before  he  remem- 
bers I  am  his  child.  My  mother  too  was  a  writer, 
she  never  took  me  in  her  arms,  never  comforted  me 
when  I  had  been  crying,  and  I  have  no  desire  to 
grow  like  that,  none  whatever!" 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  hall,  and  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  the  corridor,  off  which  my  room 
opened.  Herr  Claudius  took  off  his  spectacles  and 
put  them  in  his  pocket  .  .  .  and  though  it  was  only 
Herr  Claudius,  and  I  could  not  endure  him,  for  all 
that,  his  eyes  were  remarkably  beautiful — they  had 
just  the  same  effect  upon  me  as  the  full  noon-day 
sun.  They  looked  mild  and  gentle,  but  if  you 
sought  to  peer  into  them  further  your  own  drooped 
before  the  light  that  shone  in  them. 

Now  I  was  completely  silenced  ...  the  spectacles 
had  been  my  bulwark;  and  with  them  retreated  every 
spark  of  courage  I  possessed  into  the  furthest  comer 
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of  my  soul.  Just  then  I  heard  footsteps  approach- 
ing the  house,  and  Ilse's  voice  ahready  in  the  dis- 
tance, sa)ring,  "Don't  take  it  ill  of  me,  young  lady, 
but  that  is  a  habit  I  cannot  endure  ...  a  pretty  young 
lady  like  you,  and  smoking  like  a  chimney!" 

*'0h,  you're  only  afraid  that  the  brilliant  pens  Us 
on  your  bonnet  will  be  spoiled  by  the  tobacco 
smoke,  Frau  Dse,"  laughed  Charlotte. 

"Nonsense  .  .  .  never  even  thought  of  it,  but  I 
tell  you  what,  if  I  thought  that  child  there  would 
ever  put  such  a  thing  between  her  teeth  I  would 
pack  up  with  her  on  the  spot  .  .  ." 

She  stopped,  for  she  had  come  in,  and  now  saw 
us.  Charlotte,  who  was  beside  her,  had  a  cigarette 
between  her  coral  lips,  and  her  laughing  face  was 
enveloped  in  a  thick  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke,  which 
she  had  doubtless  puffed  out  purposely  to  shock  Ilse. 
At  the  sight  of  Herr  Claudius,  however,  she  drew 
back  in  evident  confusion;  she  coloured  violently, 
and  took  the  cigarette  quickly  out  of  her  mouth. 
Her  appearance  made  me  inclined  to  laugh,  and 
the  dexterity  with  which  she  handled  the  cigarette 
won  my  admiration  more  strongly  than  ever. 
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HeiT  Claudius  appeared  not  to  notice  her. 

"You  are  right — don't  allow  that,  Frau  Dse,"  he 
said,  quietly.  "Your  bonnet  will  not  be  the  wors^ 
indeed,  for  the  tobacco  smoke;  but  it  obscures  the 
soft  bloom  and  modesty  of  womanhood." 

Charlotte  flung  the  cigarette  into  the  pond  with 
a  gesture  of  defiance  and  impatience. 

"Have  you  attended  to  the  invitations,  Charlotte!" 
he  inquired,  as  quietly  as  though  he  were  unconscious 
of  the  passion  which  worked  in  her  fingers  and 
flashed  from  her  eyes. 

"Not  yet- — Erdmann  will  take  them  towards 
evening—" 

"Well,  don't  forget  to  send  Helidorf  a  card." 

"Helldorf,  uncle,"  she  repeated  in  surprise,  as 
though  she  could  not  believe  her  ears,  while  a  bright 
flush  suffused  her  cheeks. 

"Yes,  I  wish  him  to  dine  with  us  to-morrow; 
have  you  anything  to  say  against  itl" 

"Oh,  not  that — but  it  is  something  new,"  she 
replied,  hesitating. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly,  raised  his 
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hat,  and  went  upstairs.     He  did  not  go  into  the 
library;  I  heard  him  open  a  door  above  it 

"Is  the  world  suddenly  turned  upside  down?*' 
said  Charlotte,  who  had  stood  motionless,  listening 
to  the  retreating  footsteps  until  the  door  had  closed 
on  them.  "That  will  make  a  nice  piece  of  work; 
I  will  give  my  head  for  a  half-penny  if  Eckhof 
doesn't  sour  our  soup  for  us  to-morrow." 

"What  has  the  old  bookkeeper  to  do  with  the 
kitchen?"  enquired  Use,  irritably;  his  incessant  sing- 
ing had  utterly  ruined  him  in  her  opinion. 

"My  dear  Frau  Use,"  said  Charlotte;  "I  will  just 
give  you  one  piece  of  information.  In  the  business 
horizon  of  the  Firma  Claudius  one  sun  alone  circles 
in  its  orbit  and  that  sun  is  .  .  .  Herr  Eckhof.  Uncle 
Eric,  of  course,  does  as  he  pleases;  but  he  still  pays 
respect  to  the  advice  and  wishes  of  this  same  old 
bookkeeper,  in  a  way  that  enables  the  modest  lumi- 
nary to  be  virtually  ruler.  .  .  .  Now,  Eckhof  and 
Helldorf  are  enemies  to  the  death,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly  I  cannot  say,  and  I  care  not  the 
least  about  it,  since  both  ...  are  utterly  unknown 
to  me.    One  thing  alone  I  know,  that  to  this  hour 
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•  •  • 


Helldorf  has  ne\'er  formed  one  of  a  party  hen 
simply  because  Herr  Eckhof  didn't  wish  it;  now 
to-morrow  he  is  all  at  once  to  take  part  at  a  dinner 
given  by  my  uncle  to  some  particular  American 
friends  .  .  .  Eckhof  will  rage  and  storm,  and  quote 
the  ancient  rules  of  the  house;  ...  for  this  distinc- 
tion about  to  be  conferred  on  Helldorf  has  been 
hitherto  confined  to  venerable  bald-pates,  or  firms 
of  world-wide  celebrity.  ...  I  tell  you  the  world  is 
turned  upside  down,  and  it  would  not  in  the  least 
surprise  me  if  the  statues  yonder,"  pointing  to  a 
group  in  the  centre  of  the  pond,  "were  to  stand  up, 
make  a  bow,  and  inform  us  that  we  are  pretty  girls." 

I  could  not  help  laughing,  and  even  Use  grinned 
despite  herself. 

"What  is  Herr  Claudius  doing  upstairsi"  I  en- 
quired; I  could  not  believe — indeed,  the  very  idea 
irritated  me — that  "that  dealer,"  as  my  father  called 
him,  should  be  walking  about  the  domain  of  science. 

"He  is  fumbling  among  his  telescopes,  no 
doubt  .  .  .  haven't  you  seen  the  two  excrescences 
on  the  Carolinenlusti  One  forms  the  dome  of  the 
antique-cabinet,  and  the  other  Uncle  Eric  has  ar- 
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ranged  as  an  observatory  .  .  .  that  looks,  doesn't  it, 
as  if  he  too  had  some  higher  interests?  Don't  be- 
lieve it.  One  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  business; 
he  counts  the  stars  in  the  sky  just  as  he  does  the 
thalers  in  the  counting-house." 

She  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket,  and  drew  out 
a  small,  thin  packet.  "And  now,  with  regard  to 
what  I  came  about.  Here  are  the  stockings  .  *  .  a 
dozen  pairs  .  .  .  that  I  wrote  to  K.  for,  for  you;  they 
have  just  arrived,  and  to-morrow  the  dressmaker 
will  bring  your  dress." 

"Don't  be  deceived.  Miss;  that's  never  a  dozen," 
said  Use,  taking  the  little  packet  and  weighing  it 
on  her  broad  hand;  it  looked  like,  perhaps,  one  pair 
of  the  famous  Haide  woollen  stockings.  She  opened 
the  parcel,  and  an  exquisitely  fine,  delicate  fabric 
like  lace  fell  out. 

"So,"  she  said,  grimly.    "That  is  beautiful.    The 

little  one  can  run  about  bare-foot  in  K.  too;  for 

these  elegant  things  won't  last  long  enough  ever  to 

see  a  bleach-green  or  a  washing-line.    Ah,  my  poor 

mistress's  money!" 

She  left  us  standing  there,  and  went  off  angrily, 

19* 
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"Don't  give  in,  little  one,"  said  Charlotte,  in  her 
most  decided  tone.  "I  wear  nothing  else  summer 
and  winter,  and  if  fifty  Frilulein  Fliedners  turned 
up  their  noses  at  such  so-called  extravagance,  I  have 
a  sensitive  Parisian  skin,  and  you  must  make  capital 
out  of  your  position  .  .  .  Basta!" 

She  tripped  away,  and  I  followed  Use  with  a 
somewhat  anxious  heart.  She  had  just  taken  off 
her  bonnet,  and  laid  it  and  her  prayer-book  aside; 
she  was  standing  before  the  flower-table  in  my  room, 
her  colour  very  high.  The  stand  looked  ill  and 
neglected.  I  had  looked  on  the  flowers  from  the 
first  with  an  unfavourable  eye,  and  had  never  watered 
them,  though  Use  had  given  me  strict  orders  to  do 
so.  And  now  the  splendid  blossoms  were  hanging 
their  pretty  heads  low  and  faded. 

Use  never  uttered  a  word,  but  simply  pointed  to 
my  work.  A  spirit  of  contradiction  and  sulkiness 
came  over  me,  and  I  grumbled  out: 

"What  do  I  care  about  the  table?  I  don't  see 
why  I  should  trouble  myself  about  the  flowers.  I 
never  asked  Herr  Claudius  for  them,  so  why  does 
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he  have  them  put  in  my  roomi  he  may  take  care 
of  them  himself." 

"Thafs  right — you're  improving,"  she  said  in  a 
cold  voice.  "Lace  on  your  feet  and  ingratitude  in 
your  heart.  Lenore,  you  shall  never  return  to  the 
Dierkhof,  and  I  ...  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  you." 

With  a  loud  scream  I  threw  myself  on  her 
breast;  her  voice  had  gone  through  my  heart  like  a 
dagger. 

"Your  grandmother  called  you  her  little  dove," 
she  continued  remorselessly;  "a  nice  dove!  ...  if 
she  had  only  known  what  was  in  you  she  would 
have  called  you  .  .  ." 

"Littie  devil,"  I  put  in,  furious  and  enraged 
with  myself.  "Yes,  Use,  that  is  just  what  I  am;  I 
have  a  bad  wicked  heart,  but  I  never  knew  it;  and 
now  it  is  always  coming  up." 
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XVIIL 

The  next  morning  my  father  informed  me  that 
the   Princess   Margarethe   wished   to   see   me   that 
evening  at  six  o'clock    A  footman  came  in  addi- 
tion  to   mention   the   hour   I  was  to  appear,  the 
Princess  evidently  knowing  my  father's  memoiy  was 
not  trustworthy.     Since  yesterday  too  he  had  been 
far  more  absent  and  reserved  than  usual     About 
noon  a  very  elegantly  dressed  gentleman,  with  a 
little  box  under  his  arm,  had  been  shewn  up  to  the 
library,  and  remained  there  a  long  time  in  conver- 
sation with  my  father,  and  when  at  a  later  hour  he 
went  to  the  Princess,  he  entirely  forgot  to  bid  me 
good-bye.     I  heard  his  step  in  the  hall  and  ran  to 
meet  him,   and   noticed   the  feverish  flush  of  his 
cheek;  his  eyes  had  an  unusual  glitter  in  them,  and 
his  hair  was  tossed,  as  if  his  hands  had  been  inces- 
santly run  through  it.    Dinner  time  came.    I  could 
eat  but  little;  I  felt  so  nervous  and  terrified  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  the  Princess,  whom  I  pictured  to 
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myself  dressed  out  in  stiff  brocades,  and  a  crown 
sparkling  with  jewels  upon  her  head.  Added  to 
this  my  father's  appearance  startled  me.  He  never 
touched  a  morsel,  but  kept  incessantly  making  little 
bread-pellets  and  staring  at  vacancy.  He  was  evi- 
dentiy  struggling  with  himself  to  say  something;  his 
eye  fell  every  now  and  then  enquiringly  on  Use, 
who  all  unconscious  eat  away  with  excellent  ap- 
petite, repeatedly  assuring  us  that  nowhere  on 
earth  were  such  mealy  potatoes  to  be  found  as  at 
the  Dierkhof,  because  the  soil  there  was  sandy. 

"My  good  Use,  I  want  to  ask  you  something," 
said  my  father  suddenly,  and  the  words  sounded  as 
short  and  confused  as  though  they  had  been 
wrenched  from  him. 

She  looked  up  from  her  plate. 

"Didn't  you  bring  my  mother's  papers,  her  last 
bequest,  here  with  you?" 

"Yes,  Sir,"  she  replied  attentively,  laying  down 
her  fork. 

He  put  his  hand  in  his  breast  pocket  and  drew 
something  out  carefully,  which  was  wrapped  up  in 
silver  paper:    his   hand    trembled,    and    his   eyes 
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case.     A    I 


glittered   as   he  opened   the   soft  silken   case, 
splendid  and  very  large  medal  came  to  light. 

"Look  at  that,  Ilse,  what  do  you  think  of  it!" 

"It  is  a  beautiful  thing,"  she  said,  nodding  her 
head  approvingly. 

"And  just  think  it  is  to  be  had  ridiculously 
cheap;  for  three  thousand  thalers  I  can  have  a 
medal  which  among  judges  would  fetch  at  least 
twelve  thousand  thalers."  His  ordinarily  gentle,  quiet 
face  lighted  up  with  something  of  ecstasy.  "It  is 
the  first  happy  chance  in  my  existence.  Hitherto 
I  have  obtained  everything  with  heavy,  oftentimes 
incalculable  sacrifices,  and  just  at  this  moment  ,  .  , 
Ese,  dear  Dse,  you  would  lay  me  under  a  life-long 
obligation  if  you  would  let  me  have  three  thousand 
thalers  of  the  money  entrusted  to  your  care.  Lenore 
will  be  none  the  worse,  for  I  pledge  you  my  word 
this  valuable  article  contains  in  itself  three  times  the 
amount  demanded." 

"Yes,  yes,  that  may  be;  but  how?  Is  that  worth 
iti"  and  she  tipped  the  medal  with  her  finger,  so 
as  to  make  my  father  shudder  nen'ously. 

"How  do  you  mean!"  he  asked  slowly. 
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"I  mean  would  a  merchant  take  it  as  payment  1" 

My  father  started  back  as  though  she  had  stabbed 
him. 

"No,  Dse,"  he  replied,  after  a  dejected  pause, 
"that  is  a  mistake.  This  kind  of  money  cannot 
pass  in  exchange,  it  can  only  be  re-sold." 

"So — then  the  three  thousand  thalers  would  lie 
in  a  box  to  be  looked  at,  just  for  all  the  world  like 
the  broken  stuff  upstairs?  .  .  .  but  the  child  can 
neither  feed  nor  clothe  herself  out  of  that.  ,  ,  .  Sir, 
I  told  you  on  the  spot  the  money  was  not  to  be 
touched.  When  I  used  to  carry  parcel  after  parcel 
to  the  post  in  Hanover,  which  I  hated  doing  and 
always  made  a  sour  face  at,  my  poor  mistress  used 
to  say,  *Ilse,  you  don't  understand.  My  son  is  a 
man  of  celebrity,  and  this  belongs  to  it.'  I  was 
dumb,  and  couldn't  understand  for  my  life  why 
yoiu:  being  a  man  of  celebrity  should  make  my 
mistress  so  poor,  and  oblige  her  to  sell  all  the  old 
plate,  rings,  bracelets  and  chains  belonging  to  the 
Jacobsohn  family.  Still  less  can  I  comprehend  that 
the  child's  little  inheritance  is  now  to  be  swallowed 
up  also.    Don't  take  it  ill,  sir,  but  it  always  seemed 
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to  me  as  if  that  inhuman  quantity  of  money  was 
buried  in  a  great  bottomless  pit,  for  one  never  saw 
or  heard  more  of  it;  it  may  be,  to  be  sure,  thai  it 
is  in  your  business,  and  that  later,  when  that  is 
sold.  .  .  ." 

My  father  bounded  up;  he  could  bear  every- 
thing except  the  idea  that  a  stranger's  hand  would 
ever  meddle  with  his  collections.  He  held  up  both 
his  hands,  enraged. 

She  paused  a  moment,  then  continued  undis- 

"Besides,  I  have  no  longer  any  power  over  the 
moneyj  it  lies  now  in  the  safe  in  the  firont  house. 
You  would  not  undertake  the  care  of  it,  sir,  so  I 
gave  it  to  Herr  Claudius,  and  he  is  not  a  man  to 
be  played  with,  who  takes  to-day  and  gives  back 
to-morrow,  like  some  people." 

My  father  wrapped  up  the  medal  without  an- 
other word,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket 

His  depression  went  to  my  very  heart,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done.  Use  exhibited  the  utmost 
satisfaction  at  having  placed  the  money  in  safe  keep- 
ing.   I  was  afraid  of  those  hard  light  coloured  eyes, 
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and  did  not  venture  on  a  word  of  remonstrance 
when  my  father  had  returned  to  the  library. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  pretty  little 
housemaid,  who  acted  as  Charlotte's  maid  too,  came 
into  my  room.  She  had  a  small  covered  basket 
on  her  arm,  and  as  the  light  breeze  lifted  the  cloth 
thrown  over  it,  tulle  puffings  trimmed  with  tiny 
black  leaves  peeped  out. 

"Fraulein  Claudius  sent  me  to  try  these  on,"  she 
said,  emptying  the  basket.  While  doing  so,  she 
assured  Use  that  the  house  in  the  front  part  was 
being  turned  out  of  the  windows. 

"Just  think,"  she  said,  "we  have  gentlemen  to 
dinner.  Every  one  is  on  feet,  running  to  and  fro, 
when  on  a  sudden  Herr  Claudius — can  you  be- 
lieve iti  —  gives  orders  that  the  counting-house  is 
to  be  removed  to  the  yard,  and  without  further 
delay  of  course  all  hands  were  at  work.  Just  think, 
the  counting  house  where  the  Claudius's  have  worked 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years!  No  one  ever  dared 
so  much  as  to  move  a  press,  and  now,  of  a  sudden, 
all  the  musty,  dusty  affairs  are  to  be  removed  care- 
fully out  of  the  dismal  old  room  into  one  full  of 
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sunshine.  They'll  be  astonished! — and  the  up- 
holsterer has  been  hanging  up  green  curtains,  be- 
cause the  light  is  too  strong  for  Herr  Claudius's 
weak  eyes.  Somebody  should  write  a  poem  about 
it — nobody  in  the  house  can — but  old  ErdmanB  is 
going  about  quite  pale;  he  thinks  it  means  that  the 
end  of  the  world  is  coming." 

I  listened  with  only  one  ear — what  did  I  care 
about  Herr  Claudius's  counting-house?  My  eyes 
were  engaged  watching  the  marvels  that  the  speaker's 
hands  were  unfolding.  Use  too  watched  each  object 
with  a  critical  glance,  and  her  fingers  to  my  horror 
kept  pulling  and  dragging  the  light  fabric  of  my 
dress  to  see  how  far  it  was  durable.  But  when 
the  waiting- maid  finally  drew  a  pair  of  fairy  satin 
slippers  from  the  bottom  of  the  basket  and  held 
them  up  to  my  admiring  gaze,  Use  abruptly,  and 
without  a  word,  left  the  room. 

I  had  become  wonderfully  hardened  however. 
This  exit  of  Use's  did  not  give  me  the  least  trouble; 
on  the  contrary  I  felt  as  if  a  stone  were  lifted  oflf 
my  breast  as  her  skirt  vanished  through  the  door. 
Right   and   left   the   clumsy   master-pieces   of  the 
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Haide  shoemaker's  craft  were  tossed  away.  Use  was 
right;  in  the  "lace"  and  satin  I  felt  quite  bare-foot, 
and  as  if  the  Haide  wind  was  playing  round  my 
feet  once  more. 

Then  the  maid  enveloped  me  in  the  cloud  of 
gauze,  sticking  a  black  silk  bow  here  and  there; . . . 
gossamer  wherever  I  looked.  It  covered  my  arms 
and  shoulders,  and  flowed  down  from  my  waist  to 
my  feet;  and  /  was  to  wear  this] — I? — It  was  too 
much,  I  must  run  away. 

"Stop,  stop,"  called  out  the  maid;  "the  bow  upon 
the  left  shoulder,  you  can't  appear  before  any  one 
without  that" 

But  I  had  no  ears  for  that.  I  was  already  flying 
through  the  hall,  then  over  the  bridge  and  through 
the  flower  garden,  my  white  garment  floating  round 
me  like  a  summer  cloud  the  while. 

The  front  house  had  no  horrors  for  me  to-day. 
I  ran  up  the  winding  stair  to  Charlotte's  room, 
passing  old  Erdmann  in  the  corridor  standing  as 
stifi"  as  a  poker,  and  holding  a  napkin  in  his 
hand.  His  eyes  grew  round  with  amazement,  and 
it  struck  me  he  tried  to  catch  my  dress  to  hold  me 
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tteiwhit    I 


back  as  I  flew  past  .  ,  .  but  what  did  it  matter  n 
the  cross  old  creature  wanted.  ...  I  darted  into  the 
room  without  waiting. 

The  windows  of  this  apartment  looked  into  the 
garden  and  court,  and  despite  the  dismal  effect  of 
the  dark  carpet  and  heavy  brown  curtains  it  was 
the  pleasantest  place  in  the  house.  A  splendid 
piano  stood  opposite  the  door,  at  which  Charlotte 
was  seated.  Her  fingers  lay  on  the  keys  as  if  be- 
ginning to  play.  Fraulein  Fliedner  sat  near  her  in 
a  pear!  grey  dress  and  pretty  lace  cap — more  I  did 
not  see. 

"Oh,  Fraulein  Charlotte,"  I  exclaimed,  "do  look 
at  me!  .  ,  .  What  do  you  think  of  me  now?"  ...  I 
held  up  one  of  the  floating  puffs.  .  .  .  "Don't  they 
look  like  wings,  like  real  wings?  .  .  .  oh,  and  my 
shoes,  you  must  see  my  shoes!" — I  lifted  my  dress 
gently  and  let  the  glossy  satin  appear.  "Now  you 
won't  hear  the  'patter,  patter'  that  my  horrid  boots 
make.  Just  listen  if  there  is  a  bit  of  noise  as  I 
walk  along,"  and  I  marched  up  to  them,  stamping 
my  feet  as  the  soldiers  do.     "I  don't  look  a  'ridica- 
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lously  dressed  baby/  as  Heir  Eckhoff  calls  me,  now, 
do  IV 

"No,  no,  Haideprinzesschen,"  she  exclaimed. 
"Who  could  have  imagined  the  chrysalis  contained 
such  a  butterfly?"  She  laughed  and  laughed  till  I 
thought  she  would  never  stop,  and  even  Fraulein 
Fliedner  held  her  handkerchief  to  her  lips  and 
looked  with  laughing  eyes  behind  me — I  supposed 
at  the  wall. 

"Have  you  seen  yourself  in  the  glass  yet?" 
asked  Charlotte. 

"Oh,  no,  I  hadn't  time,  and  besides  there  is  no 
need.  I  can  see  my  dress  and  shoes  just  as  well 
without  one." 

"Oh,  but  you  must  take  one  look,"  she  said, 
laughing,  and  pointed  to  the  lofty  mirror  which 
stood  between  the  windows.  I  turned  unsuspi- 
ciously and  glanced  at  it.  I  could  not  suppress  a 
cry  at  the  scene  reflected  therein,  and  buried  my 
face  in  my  hands; — the  faintest  recollection  of  the 
dinner  party  in  the  front  house  had  not  even  crossed 
my  mind,  and  there  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
company.    Behind  me  and  facing  the  mirror  stood 
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folding  doors  leading  into  the  reception  room; 
hitherto  I  had  always  seen  them  locked,  but  to-day 
both  sides  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  Dagobert 
stood  on  the  threshold.  His  brown  eyes  met  mine 
laughingly:  he  wore  a  crimson  collar  round  his 
throat,  and  gold  glittered  on  his  shoulders  and 
breast,  he  was  evidently  in  uniform.  Behind  him 
were  several  other  gentlemen  apparently  much 
amused,  and  on  a  sofa  near,  beside  an  old  gentle* 
man,  sat  Herr  Claudius.  .  .  .  One  glance  shewed  me 
all  this. 

I  trembled  violently,  and  tears  of  shame  and 
vexation  rushed  to  my  eyes,  when  suddenly  two 
cool  hands  were  laid  on  mine  and  drew  them  gently 
down.  Herr  Claudius  had  sprung  up,  and  was 
standing  before  me. 

"You  are  startled,  Frslulein  von  Sassen,"  he 
said.  "It  was  a  naughty  jest  of  Charlotte's;  she 
must  beg  your  pardon  for  it."  He  led  me  to  an 
arm-chair  and  made  me  lean  back  on  the  cushions. 

"I  think  you  may  begin  your  speech  now,"  he 
said,  turning  to  Charlotte. 

"Instantly,  imcle  dear,"  she  flew  up  to  me,  sank 
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on  one  knee,  and  took  my  hand.  "Will  your  High- 
ness deign  to  pardon  a  poor  penitent?"  she  begged 
playfully,  "who  implores  forgiveness,  but  only  from 
you,  Haideprinzesschen,  from  all  the  others  I  demand 
thanks  for  having  prolonged  so  pretty  a  sight." 

I  had  to  laugh,  though  tears  still  stood  in  my 
eyes.  .  .  .  How  could  she  fall  on  her  knee  thus  be- 
fore so  many  strangers  .  .  .  that  specially  awoke  my 
astonishment  and  admiration,  for  I  myself  would 
rather  have  crept  into  a  mouse-hole! 

She  stroked  my  hair  caressingly,  and  then  rising, 
seated  herself  once  more  at  the  piano. 

She  played  with  great  execution,  but  with  too 
much  force,  the  instrument  trembled  beneath  her 
hands,  and  I  longed  for  the  Haide  to  soften  the 
loud  passages:  between  four  walls  they  reverbe- 
rated through  one's  head.  But,  notwithstanding, 
I  was  heartily  grateful  for  the  music — it  drew  the 
attention  of  the  company  from  me;  and  after  a  little 
time,  during  which  I  sat  motionless,  buried  in  the 
arm-chair  as  in  a  sheltering  haven,  I  ventured  to 
lift  my  eyes. 

The  old  bookkeeper  was  the  first  person  I  saw; 
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he  was  sitting  in  the  window,  half  concealed  by  a 
curtain.  Charlotte  was  right,  "he  was  furious." 
Yesterday  his  wrath  had  reminded  me  of  a  prophet 
denouncing  sin,  and  the  solemn  pathos  of  his  voice 
and  bearing  had  caused  me  fear,  but  to-day  he 
seemed  only  a  very  angry  man,  who  restrained  his 
passion  with  difficulty.  ELis  left  hand,  sparkling 
with  jewels,  lay  clenched  upon  the  window-sill,  and 
his  noble  profile,  which  was  partially  turned  towards 
me,  was  disfigured  by  its  angry  expression  and 
drawn  down  mouth:  the  whole  company  seemed  to 
have  incurred  his  displeasure,  for  he  sat  with  his 
back  turned  towards  them.  .  .  .  Young  Helldorf,  the 
object  of  his  dislike,  stood  leaning  against  the  door 
I  had  entered  by;  he  was  perhaps  the  most  attentive 
and  gratified  auditor  in  the  room,  he  never  once 
moved,  and  his  eyes  remained  riveted  on  the  player, 
as  though  under  a  spell.  Herr  Claudius  seemed  of 
quite  a  diflferent  opinion,  and  at  every  "crescendo" 
knit  his  brows  and  shook  his  head  disapprovingly . . . 
so  then  here  too  he  was  playing  the  part  of  judge — 
the  shopman! 

I  suddenly  felt  a  gentle  movement  of  my  chair, 
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and  looking  round,  saw  Dagobert  behind  me.  He 
was  leaning  familiarly  on  the  back,  and  as  I  looked 
up  startled,  bent  down  towards  me,  looking  into  my 
eyes,  and  whispered  low,  while  the  piano  prevented 
anyone  else  hearing  him,  "Are  you  going  to  the 
Princess  to-day?" 

I  bent  my  head. 

"Then  think  of  me  a  little,  I  implore  you,  in  the 
paradise  you  are  entering." 

A  kind  of  giddiness  came  over  me.  This  whis- 
pered entreaty  which  sounded  so  soft  and  fervent 
produced  an  indescribable  effect  upon  me.  /  to 
bestow  a  favour  on  htm^  who  had  ridiculed  and 
laughed  at  me  in  the  Haide,  this  Tancred,  whose 
beauty  and  military  attire  made  him  look  like  a 
king  among  the  merchants  around!  The  blood 
rushed  up  to  my  temples,  and  I  himg  down  my 
head  without  answering.  I  was  proud  and  de- 
lighted, but  I  must  not  let  the  others  see  it 

When  the  music  ended  and  the  usual  com- 
pliments and  thanks  had  been  paid,  the  guests  began 
to  disperse.     Helldorf  among  the  rest  took  up  his 

hat,  but  Herr  Claudius  gave  him  a  sign,  and  I  heard 
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him  say  to  the  young  man  in  a  low  voice:  "Stay 
a  little  longer,  I  should  like  to  hear  you  sing.  I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  your  baritone." 

Amidst  the  general  leave-taking,  I  slipped  into 
the  next  room,  in  hope  of  finding  a  way  out  into 
the  corridor.  My  unexpected  entrance  and  my 
position  altogether  were  so  ridiculous  that  I  feared 
Charlotte's  ridicule  when  we  were  left  alone,  and 
preferred  trying  to  escape  her  presence  for  to- 
day. 

The  room  in  which  I  found  myself  opened  into 
a  large  salon,  where  the  company  had  dined,  and 
an  open  door  led  from  it  to  the  corridor;  I  saw  old 
Erdmann  still  marching  up  and  down  the  latter, 
like  a  sentinel  on  duty.  The  table  in  the  centre, 
and  the  sideboard,  both  groaned  beneath  the  wealth 
of  silver  which  they  presented  to  view.  I  glanced 
carelessly  at  it,  and  then  at  one  of  the  walls,  where 
my  attention  was  suddenly  rivetted.  .  .  . 

There  was  the  splendid  officer,  as  Charlotte  had 
called  him,  gazing  down  at  me  from  that  heavy, 
carved  frame!  ...  A  proud  handsome  face  with  a 
smile  full  of  life  and  conscious  victory  on  the  full 
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lips!  .  .  .  and  that  white  hand  which  looked  so 
powerful  and  yet  lay  with  such  careless  grace  on 
the  table,  that  very  hand  had  raised  the  deadly 
weapon,  and  with  a  single  pressure,  destroyed  the 
clear  radiant  brow  for  ever?  .  .  .  Had  he  done  the 
dreadful  deed  in  the  Carolinenlust? .  .  .  Had  my  feet 
ever  rested  on  the  spot  where  that  head  lay  dashed 
to  piecesi  .  .  .  How  many  a  time  had  Heinz  told 
me  that  those  guilty  of  suicide  "were  condemned 
to  wander  up  and  down  at  night  and  find  no  rest." 
If  at  midnight  he  really  did  glide  through  the 
sealed  rooms  above;  if  he  came  down  the  dark, 
narrow  stair  and  moved  the  trunk  near  my  bed 
noiselessly  aside.  ...  I  almost  screamed  aloud  with 
terror  at  the  thought  .  .  .  but  I  turned  resolutely 
away  from  those  brilliant  life-like  eyes,  gazing  at 
me  out  of  the  picture,  and  saw  Herr  Claudius 
come  into  the  room,  looking  around  as  if  in  search 
of  something.  Forgetting  entirely  all  timidity  or 
even  caution,  I  pointed  to  the  face  which  had 
aroused  my  fears. 

"Did  that  awful  misfortune  take  place  in  the 
Carolinenlust?"  broke  from  my  lips. 
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He  recoiled,  the  red  blood  rushed  over  his  face, 
and  his  eyes  flashed  fire. 

"Child,  do  you  know  of  what  you  are  speaking)'' 
he  said  gloomily.  "I  must  request  these  untamed 
tongues  to  take  a  little  better  care  of  themselves.'' 
He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  fixed  his  gaze  on 
his  brother's  face.  "No,"  he  then  said  in  a  milder 
tone,  "it  did  not  happen  at  the  Carolinenlust  •  .  • 
does  the  idea  make  you  feel  nervous)" 

"I  ...  I  am  afraid  of  ghosts,  and  so  is  Heinz, 
and  so  is  Use,  only  she  would  not  say  so." 

A  grave  smile  played  about  his  mouth.  "I  too 
sometimes  see  ghosts,"  he  said;  "and  just  at  this 
moment  more  than  ever,"  he  said,  and  I  could  not 
tell  whether  he  spoke  in  jest  or  earnest  .  .  .  "You 
are  going  to  Court  to-day?" 

I  could  not  help  laughing  inwardly;  he  put  the 
very  same  question  as  Dagobert. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "and  I  must  make  haste  for 
we  are  to  be  at  the  Castle  at  six  o'clocL" 

I  was  about  to  fly  oflf  rapidly,  but  he  detained 
me  with  a  gentle  grasp. 

"Reflect  then  upon  yourself,  that  you  may  not  lose 
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yourself  in  the  Court  atmosphere,"  he  said  wamingly, 
and  with  a  peculiar  intonation,  as  he  raised  his 
forefinger.  It  was  strange,  but  for  the  first  time 
certainly  that  voice  went  to  my  heart.  ...  Ah!  that 
was  the  advice  of  the  man  who  never  thought 
but  of  himself.  How  differently  had  Dagobert 
spoken!  .  .  ." 

I  shook  my  head,  rushed  out,  and  dashed  up- 
stairs. .  .  .  How  fortunate  was  it  that  Dse  had  not 
seen  that  rebellious  shake  of  my  head!  .  .  .  What  a 
moral  sermon  it  would  have  brought  upon  me! 


XIX. 

I  FOUND  the  maid  still  waiting  in  my  room.  She 
took  possession  of  me  at  once,  fastened  on  the  bow 
which  was  wanting,  and  set  a  little  white  hat  on 
my  head. 

I  gave  one  look  at  the  glass,  and  discovered 
suddenly  that  my  despised  hair,  which  I  had  always 
regarded  as  a  wearisome  burden,  fell  in  pretty 
glossy  black  ringlets  over  my  neck,  and  contrasted 


bcMMifid^  with  tfce  MOvirtM 
Ih^t  riKvp  cfcs  cw^K  nc  ■ 

face   appearal  i 

beaid  with  aa  e 

"  WeO,  is  ifae  fool  of  &3&kiB  ic^  B0vi*  sHddr 
tepronngly.  "Neveryet  did  ai^  ica^modca  ««h^ 
stare  at  baacU  to  kc  if  her  nose  is  set  n^btoakci 
(ace.  .  .  .  Do  ybu  know  that  ifs  a  am!  .  .  .  At  if 
007  poor  mistress  had  oolj  taken  smzj  dte  *"'*™g 
gUu  front  ChristJAC  in  lime  she  woold  never  base 
gone  through  all  sbe  did.  .  .  .  Fll  cover  tbe  glass 
before  I  go  away  that  it  may  be  different  with  yoa." 
She  would  have  no  need  for  that,  I  could  not 
td  M>e  the  <tin  of  the  action,  for  had  not  the 
3od  giren  mc  my  facet  but  1  did  see  what  an 
litf  t(  wa«  Ut  gaze  at  one's  self,  and  I  grew 
;  at  the  thought,  and  felt  as  mach  ashamed  as 
«d  committed  ttotne  egregious  blunder. 
rhe  housemaid  went  away  with  a  half  laughing, 
if  commiserating  glance  at  me,  and  I  ran  up  Co 
iic  library  to  fetch  my  father. 

Ab  I  reached  the  door  I  heard  him  walking  up 
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and  down  hurriedly,  and  talking  aloud.  I  supposed 
somebody  was  with  him,  and  opened  the  door  softly, 
but  he  was  alone  and  evidently  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement.  He  strode  the  apartment  incessantly, 
running  both  hands  through  his  hair  meanwhile; 
occasionally  he  stopped,  took  up  the  medal  which 
he  had  shewn  Use  to-day,  gazed  at  it  as  though  his 
eyes  would  pierce  the  lifeless  medal,  and  laid  it 
down  again  with  a  heavy  sigh.  Then  he  would 
strike  the  table  with  his  thin  hand  till  it  shook 
beneath  it,  and  begin  his  roaming  walk  again. 
Although  I  had  been  several  minutes  in  the  room, 
he  had  never  observed  me. 

"Father,  what  is  the  matter?"  I  asked  at  last 
timidly. 

He  turned  round,  and  for  a  moment  did  not 
recognize  me  in  my  new  dress.  I  laughed  and  ran 
towards  him.  His  depressed,  agitated  face  brightened 
with  a  kind  smile,  which  irradiated  it  like  a  sun- 
beam, and  filled  me  with  delight. 

"Ah,  Lorchen!"  ...  he  exclaimed,  "what  a  pretty 
little  maiden  you  are!"  He  took  my  two  hands 
and  looked  at  me  from  head  to  foot     My  heart 
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bounded  with  inexpressible  pleasure  and  gratitude 
to  him:  in  the  midst  of  all  his  scientific  cares  and 
troubles  he  had  still  a  thought  left  to  bestow  on 
my  little  self. 

''Are  we  not  soon  going,  father)"  I  asked,  and 
gathering  up  all  my  courage,  I  smoothed  his  ruffled 
hair  and  arranged  his  satin  cravat,  which  presented 
a  very  dishevelled  appearance.  "The  Princess  ex- 
pects us  perhaps  ...  oh,  how  frightened  I  feel  at 
the  thought!" 

''I  am  waiting  for  a  gentleman  whom  I  am  to 
bring  to  the  Duke,"  he  answered  shortly,  without 
noticing  the  last  part  of  my  speech.  The  cheerful 
manner  had  altogether  disappeared  again,  and  with- 
drawing from  my  arranging  hands,  he  resumed  his 
walk.  In  the  space  of  two  minutes  his  hair  was 
once  more  standing  upright  to  my  great  dismay. 

"Won't  you  tell  me  what  is  grieving  you  sol" 
I  asked  imploringly. 

He  paced  towards  me,  with  his  hands  folded 
behind  him. 

"  Oh,  my  child,  I  can't  tell  you  that  ...  I  don't 
even  know  how  to  begin  so  as  you  could  under- 
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Stand.  .  .  .  What  a  herculean  task  I  had  with  Use 
akeady  to-day! . . ."  he  exclaimed  almost  impatiently, 
and  strode  away  again. 

I  did  not  allow  myself  however  to  be  thus 
daunted  without  another  eflfort.  "Ifs  quite  true  that 
I  am  dreadfully  stupid  coming  from  the  Haide,"  I 
answered  candidly,  "but  for  all  that,  perhaps,  I  could 
understand  you  better  than  you  think:  try  me  just 
this  once." 

He  smiled  half  bitterly  and  unwillingly,  but  took 
the  medal  up  and  held  it  towards  me. 

"Well,  look  here.  This  is  a  great  rarity:  it  is 
called  a  medallion.  It  is  not  in  my  collection,  for 
up  to  the  present  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  it.*' 
He  held  it  up  to  the  light  with  a  beaming  face. 
"Splendid!  The  gentleman  whom  I  am  waiting  for 
is  going  to  sell  this  invaluable  specimen.  .  .  .  Do 
you  understand  me,  my  child?" 

"Not  all  the  expressions  you  use,  father,  but  I 
know  quite  well  what  you  mean.  .  .  .  You  would 
like  not  to  let  the  medal  out  of  your  own  hands. — " 

"Child,  I  would  give  years  of  my  life  joyfully,  to 
be  able  to  buy  it,"  he  interrupted  enthusiastically, 
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^^but,  alas!  I  cannot,  and  within  an  hour's  time  the 
Duke  will  have  secured  this  exquisite  specimen  for 
his  medallion  cabinet  .  .  .  and  L  .  .  ." 

He  stopped,  for  the  gentleman  who  had  been 
in  the  library  with  him  the  previous  day  entered 
the  room,  carrying  a  box  under  his  arm.  I  saw  my 
father  turn  pale. 

"Well,  what  have  you  to  say,  Herr  von  Sassenf" 
enquired  the  stranger. 

"I  .  .  .  must  renounce  .  .  ." 

"Father,"  I  exclaimed  eagerly,  "I  will  get  you 
what  you  want" 

"You,  my  little  maiden,  how  would  you  set 
about  it?" 

"Leave  that  to  me.  But  I  must  have  the  medal 
to  shew  in  case  I  need  it."  .  .  .  Oh,  how  resolute  and 
practical  I  had  suddenly  become!  I  was  quite 
proud  of  myself  and  wished  Use  could  see  me! 

My  father  smiled  incredulously,  but  it  was  a  ray 
of  hope,  and  he  accepted  it  at  such  a  moment.  He 
looked  inquiringly  at  the  stranger,  who  bent  his 
head  in  assent,  wrapped  the  medallion  up  in  paper, 
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and  delivered  it  into  my  keeping.  I  put  it  in  my 
pocket,  and  held  it  there  with  a  convulsive  grasp, 
for  I  knew  how  precious  it  was,  while  I  ran  towards 
the  front  house. 

How  I  would  implore  Herr  Claudius  to  give  me 
three  thousand  thalers!  In  what  moving  words  would 
I  depict  my  father's  distress  to  him!  If  he  was  not 
made  of  stone  through  and  through  he  must  be 
touched  by  the  child's  entreaty  for  her  father,  whom 
she  would  so  dearly  love  to  see  happy!  .  .  .  Never, 
indeed,  had  such  an  indescribable  feeling  of  shy- 
ness towards  him  overpowered  me,  as  at  the  moment, 
when  inwardly  trembling,  I  re-entered  the  cool,  dark 
house  as  a  petitioner,  which  I  had  only  just  quitted 
in  undisguised  and  impertinent  rebellion.  .  .  .  But 
onward!  ...  It  must  be  done!  ...  I  loved  my  father 
far  too  well  not  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  something 
for  his  sake,  and  to  persevere  patiently  in  my  en- 
treaties notwithstanding  the  cold  business  like  manner 
which  Herr  Claudius  would  be  sure  to  assume  to- 
wards me.  Ah,  had  he  not  given  me  four  hundred 
thalers  for  my  aunt,  and  why  should  he  refuse  me 
the  three  thousand  now?     I  should  only  be  obliged 
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to  sign  my  name  a  second  time,  and  the  matter 
would  be  accomplished! 

Erdmann  and  the  housemaid  were  just  carrying 
down  a  trayful  of  the  dishes  as  I  ran  upstairs.  The 
dining-room  door  was  still  standing  wide  open.  If 
Herr  Claudius  happened  to  be  stiU  in  Charlotte's 
room  he  might  possibly  see  me  through  the  open 
door  without  others  observing  me,  for  I  was  anxious 
there  should  be  no  witness  to  my  petitioning. 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  enter  the  room,  two 
glorious  voices  broke  upon  my  ear.  I  stood  as  if 
rooted  to  the  spot,  although  the  very  ground  beneath 
my  feet  seemed  on  fire,  and  every  lost  moment 
made  my  heart  beat  with  anxiety. 

"Oh,  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast 
On  yonder  lea ; 
My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt, 
I'd  shelter  thee  1" 

Charlotte  and  Helldorf  were  singing  it;  and 
across  the  room  I  could  see  their  two  splendid 
figures  standing  near  each  other,  while  Dagobert  sat 
at  the  piano  accompanying  them. 

Oh,  my  Haide,  when  the  "angry  airt"  blew  over 
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thee!  when  it  passed  over  the  Dierkhof,  trjring  to 
bear  down  the  old  pillars,  and  tear  away  the  win- 
dow-frames; when  it  raged  through  the  oak-trees, 
and  tore  in  pieces  the  venerable  crown  of  the  last 
year's  withered  leaves;  when  Ilse  with  careful  fore- 
sight shut  every  door  and  chased  the  hens  from 
their  large  exposed  yard  to  their  roosting  place  in 
the  bam,  then  I  used  to  escape  from  the  prison, 
and  cry  aloud  to  the  spirits  of  the  air.  This  was 
no  storm  like  those  of  winter.  It  was  only  the 
wakening  up  and  jubilant  rejoicing  of  the  thousand 
voices  which  had  been  asleep.  The  water  which 
had  escaped  from  the  grasp  of  the  ice;  the  wood, 
where  a  thousand  sources  of  life  were  swelling; 
every  little  flower-bell  bursting  from  its  guardian 
sheath;  all,  all  swelled  the  tumult,  and  I  allowed 
it  to  cany  me  along  with  it,  step  by  step  like  a 
leaf  before  the  wind,  until  I  stood  upon  the  hill, 
and  half  terrified,  half  triumphant  clasped  my  arms 
around  the  good  old  pine.  We  quaked  and  shook 
together,  the  dear  old  tree  and  I,  but  it  rusded  its 
needles  merrily,  and  I  laughed  as  I  watched  the 
thick  black  clouds  sail  onward.     My  dress  was  torn 
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and  rumpled,  my  hair  flew  wildly  in  my  face,  bat  I 
needed  "no  plaidie  to  shelter  me,"  there  was  some- 
thing of  steel  and  iron  in  my  strong  young  hands 
and  feet;  I  struggled  bravely,  and  ordered  and 
scolded  Spitz  home;  he  had  meantime  been  warm- 
ing his  coat  at  the  fire. 


So  sang  the  voices  witliin,  and  they  floated  up- 
ward as  the  storm  breaks  and  culminates  in  power. 
I  was  intoxicated  with  the  sound,  yet  I  dare  not 
yield  to  the  fascination  any  longer — away  this  home- 

I  sickness,  with  its  bitter  sweet  remembrances.    I  saw 

my  father  pacing  the  library  excitedly,  and  that  im- 
pelled me  forward  to  the  threshold. 

There  sat  Herr  Claudius,  buried  in  one  comer 

Lof  the  room,  quite  alone.  He  was  leaning  his 
elbows  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  and  his  eyes  and 
forehead  were  concealed  by  his  hand.  His  thick 
curly  hair  fell  over  his  white  fingers;  I  started  back; 
even  the  dead  silvery  shine  of  his  hair  had  an  in- 
timidating and  chilhng  effect  upon  me,  and  I  could 
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not  recall  one  word  of  the  touching,  heroic  speech 
I  had  composed.  In  his  presence  I  was  only  con- 
scious that  he  would  reject  my  request  very  politely 
and  kindly,  yet  at  the  same  time  so  decidedly  that 
to  add  another  word  would  seem  to  be  importunate; 
and  though  he  was  sitting  there  to  all  appearance  lost 
in  the  touching  song,  he  was,  in  reality,  occupied 
in  reckoning,  and  I  knew  the  moment  I  mentioned 
the  "three  thousand,"  he  would  smile  and  repeat 
once  more:  "You  have  evidently  no  idea  how  large 
a  sum  of  money  that  is" 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  in  a  few  minutes  I  was 
standing  beside  him;  how  I  had  got  over  the  inter- 
vening steps,  I  scarcely  knew  myself.  I  bent  to- 
wards him,  and  softly  pronounced  his  name.  .  .  . 
I  had  not  intended  to  startle  him  thu$,  but  he 
boimded  up  as  if  the  last  trumpet  had  sounded  in 
his  ear;  he  looked  round,  and  smiled;  I  knew  why. 
How  could  anyone  be  startled  by  such  a  morsel  of 
humanity  who  had  hopped  up  noiselessly  like  a 
little  wren  beside  him. 

He  was  not  angry,  I  could  see  that;  and  yet  not 
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;  a  word  could  I  utter.    If  he  had  only  had 

f 

spectacles  and  the  broad-brimmed  hat;  but 


* 


I  looked  so  young  all  at  once  with  his  nia| 

blue  eyes.  ...  I  felt  myself  so  silly,  and  : 
occurred  to  him  to  help  me  out  of  my  d: 
he  remained  silent,  while  they  sang  on: 


r 
f 

"Thy  shield  should  be  my  bos(Mn 


ii 


t* 


4  To  share  it  a'—' 

1  .i 

"Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  me?"  he  enq 
last  as  the  smging  ended. 


"Yes,  Herr  Claudius,  but  not  here." 


:'  i  He  took  me  at  once  to  the  other  roc 

t\  closed  both  doors. 


i  *  With  my  eyes  fixed  on  one  of  the  squan 

(  f  polished  mosaic  floor,  I  began  my  story,  z 

ceeded.    I  recovered  the  thoughts  and  won 

before  prepared;  I  pictured  to  him  my  father*! 

anxiety  to  possess  the  medal;  that  he  could 
■i  eat  nor  drink  with  excitement;  that  I  was  u 

^  bear  the  sight  of  his  suflfering,  and  must  : 

r  the  means  somewhere  to  get  the   three   t 

thalers  at  any  price.     Then  I  looked  up  at 
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He  looked  exactly  as  if  he  was  standing  in  the 
counting-house  below,  near  his  great  folios — the 
picture  of  an  attentive  listener,  of  the  coolest  deli- 
beration and  caution. 

"Is  that  your  own  idea,  or  did  Herr  von  Sassen 
previously  express  a  wish  to  take  this  sum  from 
your  capital?"  he  enquired — and  how  coldly  the 
tone  fell  on  my  ear  in  answer  to  my  eager  eloquence; 
how  it  annoyed  me!  .  .  .  still,  I  could  not  lie  to 
those  clear  eyes,  nor  yet  find  any  means  of  hiding 
the  truth,  much  as  I  felt  tempted  to  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"My  father  expressed  the  wish  to  Use  this  after- 
noon," I  replied,  hesitating. 

"And  she  refused?" 

I  assented  sorrowfully.  I  knew  the  cause  was 
already  lost. 

"Do  you  not  know  yourself  then,  Fraulein  von 
Sassen,  that  /  could  still  less  dare,  or  be  willing  to 
give  it  to  youl" 

Forgotten  was  the  resolution  to  observe  an 
humble  demeanour,  and  keep  my  patience  in  the 

21* 
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f3/je  of  this  meFcanrile  ciLc'iLidon  and  calm.  ...  I 
feh  mv  cheds  growing  red,  and  ~my  wicked  heait 
getting  the  better  of  me.^ 

"No  doubt.  I  knew  it."  I  answered,  hastily,  point- 
ing to  the  doorway;  "there  I  stood  trembling  with 
horror  .  .  .  but  I  love  my  father,  and  was  willing  to 
make  such  a  hea\'v  sacrifice  for  him." 

He  never  uttered  a  word  as  I  paused  a  moment 
— he  really  was  made  of  stone;  all  my  representa- 
tions had  actually  gone  for  nothing,  and  he  wasn't 
even  angry.  I  could  scarcely  keep  my  feet  from 
stamping  on  the  floor,  so  I  turned  my  back  on  him 
in  a  rage,  and  said,  looking  back  over  my  shoulder, 
"I  won't  have  the  money  now;  ridiculous,  that  I 
should  have  to  come  and  beg  from  strangers  what 
my  dear  grandmother  left  me  as  a  present;  but  if 
it  was  mine  ten  times  over,  and  I  had  the  right  to 
dispose  of  it  .  .  ." 

"At  this  present  moment  you  haven't  a  right  to 
dispose  of  one  penny  of  it,"  he  said,  without  the 
least  annoyance,  but  very  gravely  and  impressively. 
"And  this  much  I  must  tell  you,  that  when  you  come 
to  me  in  that  unbecoming  manner,  as  the  wild  Haide 
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child,  you  will  never  get  anything  from  me;  you 
may  climb  trees,  and  wade  through  rivers  to  your 
heart's  content,  those  wings  shall  not  be  clipped, 
but  the  savage  nature  must  be  driven  from  your 
soul." 

And  so  he  was  going  to  fetter  me  with  those 
iron  fingers,  and  never  let  me  loose  again  till  the 
two  years  were  at  an  end!  .  .  .  What  a  wretched 
caricature  he  would  make  of  me. 

"If  I  allow  you,"  said  I,  throwing  back  my  head. 
"Heinz  once  caught  a  raven,  and  as  he  was  going 
to  clip  its  wings,  the  bird  bit  his  finger  to  the 
bone." 

"And  you  intend  to  defend  yourself  with  equal 
courage,  little  Haide  larki"  he  said  smiling,  and 
glancing  down  upon  his  slender  fingers.  "The 
naughty  raven  was  not  able  to  understand  that 
Heinz  intended  to  make  him  into  a  trusty  com- 
panion .  .  .  but  now  we  will  talk  more  about  this 
money  matter.  I  must  not  play  fast  and  loose  with 
your  fortune,  any  more  than  you  may  yourself;  but 
on  the  other  hand  I  am  quite  ready  to  advance 
your  father  the  requisite  sum  for  the  medal   from 
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my  own  resources.  .  .  .  Did  you  say  that  the  owner 
is  at  this  very  moment  with  your  father?" 

Much  ashamed,  I  felt  in  my  pocket  for  the 
medallion. 

"Oh,  an  Imperial  medal  of  the  time  of  the 
Antonines.  A  fine  specimen,"  he  said.  He  stepped 
to  the  window  and  examined  it  on  every  side 
again,  as  if  he  understood  something  of  that  too. 

"Come,"  he  said,  opening  the  door  to  the  right 
Heavy  draperies  hung  on  the  walls,  and  it  was  as 
dismal  as  the  whole  suite  in  that  range.  Near  one 
of  the  windows  stood  a  cabinet  of  dark  carved 
wood,  inlaid  with  silver. 

Herr  Claudius  opened  the  wonderful  old- 
fashioned  piece  of  furniture,  and  took  out  a  box, 
in  which  lay  a  whole  row  of  medals,  similar  to  that 
my  father  had  designated  as  so  rare;  they  were 
arranged  on  a  dark  velvet  background.  He  took 
out  one,  and  laid  it  on  the  palm  of  his  hand  beside 
the  one  I  had  brought,  compared  them  carefully, 
and  held  them  towards  me. 

They  were  as  like  each  other  as  two  peas,  only 
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the   one   taken    from   the   case  was  visibly  better 
cast, 

"This  is  the  prettiest/'  I  said,  pointing  to  the 
medal  my  father  was  longing  for. 

"I  believe  you,"  he  replied.  "But  I  do  not 
like  it." 

At  this  moment  the  door  leading  into  the  dining- 
room  was  opened,  and  on  turning  round,  we  both 
saw  Dagobert  standing  on  the  threshold.  Herr  Clau- 
dius frowned,  but  the  young  man  was  not  to  be  put 
off  thus;  he  advanced  nearer,  and  his  brown  eyes 
wandered  over  the  row  of  medals  in  amazement. 

"Goodness,  how  magnificent!  Are  you  a  col- 
lector, uncle  1"  he  asked  in  surprise. 

"Somewhat,  as  you  see." 

"And  no  one  knows  a  word  of  it!" 

"Is  it  necessary  that  my  little  fancies  should  be 
known  to  the  public?" 

How  calmly  proud  that  sounded. 

"Well,  not  exactly  that,"  replied  Dagobert,  "but 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  Residenz  (Court)  is  en- 
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grossed  with  a  real  fever  of  interest  in  antiquities, 
this  passivity  is  quite  inconceivable." 

**Do  you  think  sol  .  .  .  Well,  I  confess  I  rarely 
find  pleasure  in  anything  which  is  *the  fashion'  in 
the  great  world,  and  which  is  used  by  many  for 
quite  other  purposes  than  the  advancement  of 
science;  ...  I  am  also  on  my  guard  against  such  in- 
clinations, I  never  bring  them  into  competition;  under 
such  influences,  they  get  the  mastery  of  us,  and  a 
passion  thus  allowed  to  get  head  will  stop  at 
nothing;  it  will  not  spare  the  holiest  and  most 
sacred,  but  would  even  take  the  plate  from  off  the 
altar,  if  need  be." 

"Well,  your  presentiments  will  save  you  from 
that  sin,  uncle,"  laughed  Dagobert.  He  shook  his 
head.  "Incredible!  You  are  interested  in  antiquities, 
and  yet  allowed  a  valuable  collection  of  them  to 
remain  long  years  untouched  in  the  cellars  below." 

Herr  Claudius  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly. 
"You  might  think  differently,  were  you  to  see  my 
grandfather's  will.  In  accordance  with  his  desire, 
these  antiquities  should  have  remained  buried  for 

ar." 
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"Ah  so — then  Hen  von  Sassen  ought  to  feel 
proud  his  request  has  effected  the  overthrow  of  the 
profound  traditions  of  the  house.  ,  .  ." 

"Not  so  much  he  as  my  own  final  conviction 
that  neither  my  grandfather  nor  I  had  any  right  to 
deprive  the  world  of  these  art  treasures,  and  to  allow 
them  to  disappear  for  evermore."  This  answer  came 
very  quietly. 

I  stood  on  pins  and  needles  during  this  conver- 
sation; the  precious  time  was  passing.  To  my 
comfort  Dagobert  went  to  the  window  to  inspect  a 
carriage  that  was  passing.  Herr  Claudius,  however, 
put  the  medallion  back  into  the  box,  and  returned 
me  the  medal. 

"I  am  sincerely  sorry  that  I  must  take  back  my 
promise,"  he  said  to  me;  "but  I  would  not  be  a 
party  to  the  purchase  of  such  a  medal  as  that;  the 
medallion  you  hold  in  your  hand  is  not  real." 

Dagobert  turned  round. 

"Who  wanted  to  buy  the  medal?"  he  enquired. 

"Herr  von  Sassen." 

"What,  uncle,  he  thinks  the  medal  valuable,  and 
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you  would  correct  himi  Excuse  me,  but  it  escaped 
me  involuntarily;  it  was  not  polite,"  he  added,  im- 
mediately apologizing. 

Herr  Claudius  smiled  gently.  "You  have  only 
endorsed  my  own  opinion,  that  the  novice  is  wise 
in  keeping  his  wisdom  to  himself.  His  opinion  in 
comparison  with  that  of  an  authority  will  always  be 
regarded  as  presumption." 

He  closed  the  cabinet,  and  I  left  the  room  with 
head  erect.  Dagobert  accompanied  me  to  the 
door. 

"Impudent,"  he  muttered  between  his  teeth,  but 
so  that  I  could  hear  him,  as  he  passed  on  to  his 
sister's  room,  while  I  ran  off  shy  and  silent. 

Yes,  it  was  impudence  towards  my  father  of 
world-wide  celebrity.  I  ran  like  one  hunted  through 
the  garden,  and  tore  up  the  stairs  at  the  Carolinen- 
lust. 

"Weill"  asked  my  father  in  breathless  suspense, 
as  I  entered  the  room. 

"Herr  Claudius  maintains  that  the  medal  is  not 
'  I  repeated  in  a  stifled  voice. 
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The  Stranger  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of 
laughter — he  seemed  indeed  as  though  he  could  not 
leave  off.  My  father  on  the  other  hand  shrugged 
his  shoulders  contemptuously.  "What  else  can  you 
expect  from  a  merchant  spirit?  One  ought  not  to 
meddle  with  such  people." 

He  grasped  his  hat,  stuck  it  on  his  tumbled 
hair,  and  gave  me  his  arm.  "Let  us  go,"  he  said, 
in  a  tone  of  resignation. 
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With  rapid  steps  we  hastened  through  the 
garden;  my  father  was  soon  utterly  unconscious 
that  a  nervous  little  maiden  was  tripping  by  his 
side,  and  skipping  along  on  her  tiptoes  like  a  flake 
of  snow.  He  talked  to  the  strange  gentleman  with- 
out intermission,  and  to  my  great  annoyance  in  the 
same  unintelligible  language  which  the  professor  in 
the  Haide  had  used. 

We  heard  Helldorfs  glorious  voice  as  we  passed 
through  the  yard;  he  was  singing  alone.  My  father 
suspended  his  rapid  pace  for  one  moment  in  sur- 
prise. So  far  I  had  never  sought  to  make  further 
researches  in  the  yard,  it  was  too  bare  and  empty 
for  my  taste;  but  now  that  we  were  crossing  to  go 
out  by  the  great  gate,  I  had  a  complete  view  of  the 
ground  floor  belonging  to  the  front  house.  Four 
windows,  running  parallel  with  one  another,  were 
each  partially  open,  and  a  perfect  flock  of  young 

The  Princess  of  ifu  Moor,  J  I.  \ 
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girts  were  sitting  within-  The  wamscoating  was  tcit 
low,  and  enabled  one  to  see  the  busy  nimble  fingers 
at  woilcj  3i  the  window  nearest  me,  a  young  girl 
held  up  a  myrtle  wreath,  to  try  how  it  looked  be- 
fore adding  the  next  sprig. 

And  so  then,  that  was  the  "back-room,"  about 
which  Charlotte  had  given  me  such  a  fright  the  very 
day  after  my  arrival.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  either 
dark  or  forbidding;  there  was  plenty  of  air  and 
light,  and  the  girls  were  remarkably  clean  and  well- 
dressed.  All  these  young  heads,  dark  and  fair, 
were  listening  to  the  singing,  not  a  lip  moved;  .  .  . 
when  all  at  once  1  saw  a  sudden  thrill  of  terror 
run  through  the  whole  party,  and  every  head  bent 
low  over  their  work;  the  girl  with  the  myrtle  wreath 
pushed  the  window  to  with  her  elbow,  unobserved, 
and  turned  her  flushed  face  towards  the  inner  part 
6  room.  ...  A  door  banged  violently  within, 
mediately  after  the  old  bookkeeper's  voice 
ard  scolding. 

1  draught,"  he  exclaimed,  his  sonorous 

I  echoing  the  louder  through  the  yard  because 

Fsinging  had  for  a  moment  ceased;  "ah,  I  see,  the 

(Irindows  have  been  opened  to  listen  to  the  illusive 

md  thus  indulge  in  idleness!  .  ,  , 

is!      'It  is   better  to   listen  to  the 

■wise,  than  to  the  song  of  fools.'" 
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While  he  gave  utterance  to  this  sentence  he 
banged  the  windows  to,  and  shook  them  to  make 
sure  that  none  of  that  earthly  sound  could  pene- 
trate. He  saw  us  passing  by;  but  he  took  no  notice 
whatever,  and  retained  his  haughty  demeanour. 

My  father  laughed  ironically. 

"There  is  another  regular  Pope,"  he  said  to 
the  stranger.  "One  of  those  narrow-minded  in- 
dividuals, which  a  strong  reaction  of  the  times  has 
produced — the  next  generation  will  doubtless  look 
back  with  scorn  on  these  spots  on  the  sun  of  our 
day." 

How  I  pitied  the  poor  young  things  in  the  back- 
room! Their  wings  had  been  cruelly  cut  too,  and 
not  a  trace  of  the  "savage  element"  now  remained; 
on  the  contrary  they  were  prisoners  against  their  will. 
Meekly  they  bowed  their  heads,  and  submitted  to 
be  deprived  even  of  the  fresh  air  because  forbidden 
sounds  had  reached  their  ears.  .  .  .  And  it  was  the 
horrid  daily  singer  himself  who  had  the  task  of 
clipping  their  wings,  and  watching  them.  .  .  .  Oh, 
Herr  Claudius,  you  shall  find  moit  trouble  at  my 
hands  yet.  ...  I  could  have  run  away  like  a  hare, 
and  if  no  sheltering  roof  were  to  be  found  about 
here,  one  fine  morning  I  would  just  return  whence 
I  had  come.  .  *.  .  Not  indeed  to  the  Dierkhof  where 
Use  would  scold  me,  but  to  the  little  mud  cabin 
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with  the  bottle-green  windows  —there  would  I  shace 
Heinz's  back-wheat  meal,  and  fly  all  day  long  over 
the  Haide  with  unshorn  pinionsl  .  .  . 

We  had  left  the  house  in  the  Mauerstrasse  be- 
hind, and  were  now  treading  the  ugly,  dusty  streets, 
which  I  had  never  wished  to  see  again;  still,  they 
no  longer  seemed  so  bad  since  the  burning  noon- 
day sun  was  not  shining  on  them.  Much  else  had 
changed  too;  I  no  longer  met  glances  of  ridicule. 
Women  passed,  who  looked  kindly  at  me,  and  who 
peeped  enquiringly  under  my  hat,  as  though  they 
really  wished  to  see  what  kind  of  face  the  tripping 
little  lassie  in  holiday  attire  had.  .  .  .  One  thing 
however  produced  a  great  and  peculiar  effect  on 
me,  and  caused  me  to  'hold  my  head  at  least  several 
inches  higher,  and  that  was,  the  manner  in  which  my 
father  was  greeted.  The  man  himself  as  he  hastily 
passed  along,  with  the  careless  attitude  and  dreadfully 
wild-looking  hair  was  anything  but  an  imposing 
object,  and  yet  officers  and  elegantly  dressed  gentle- 
men bowed  low  before  him  with  the  deepest  respect; 
and  distinguished  ladies,  driving  in  magnificent  car- 
riages, nodded  their  heads  to  him  and  smiled,  as 
though  he  were  their  most  familiar  friend.  .  .  .  This 
profound  respect  was  all  directed  to  this  widely 
celebrated  man  whose  head  was  the  receptacle  of 
such  wondrous  stores    of  knowledge.      Every    one 
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bent  before  him,  with  one  exception  ,  .  .  the  mer- 
chant in  the  Mauerslrasse  .  .  .  he,  forsooth,  knew 
everything  better!  .  .  . 

In  no  genial  humour  did  I  think  upon  that 
scene  before  the  medallion  cabinetj  and  what  an- 
noyed me  most  was  the  impression  I  had  myself 
received  on  that  occasion.  .  .  .  The  man  had  stood 
there,  as  if  really  endowed  with  superior  power,  as 
though  his  every  word  rested  on  as  solid  a  founda- 
tion as  his  own  old  business,  and  .  .  .  worst  of  all 
...  the  brilliant  young  officer,  in  all  his  elegance 
and  manly  beauty,  had  been  a  moment  completely 
thrown  into  the  shade  beside  that  raan  in  the  simple 
black  coat.  .  .  .  What  a  metamorphis !  That  was  the 
"quiet  old  gentleman,"  who  had  appeared  so  utterly 
insignificant  in  my  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  Hun-tombs 
— on  whom  I  had  scarcely  even  deigned  to  look!  . , , 

We  had  to  walk  a  considerable  distance  before 
we  reached  the  Ducal  Castle.  A  footman  preceded 
us,  to  announce  our  arrival,  and  while  the  seller  of 
the  medals  waited  in  an  ante-room,  my  father  led 
me  through  the  salons.  Once  again  he  ran  his 
fingers  through  his  hair,  then  pushed  me  gently 
through  the  door,  which  the  footman  threw  open. 

The  dreaded  moment  then  had  arrived,  against 
which  the  untutored  Haide  child  had  with  well- 
grounded  instinct  fought  with  all  her  might.  .  . .  My 
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dibul  was  indeed  pitiable.  Charlotte  liad  shewn  me 
the  way  I  ought  to  bow;  but  alas!  Spitz  made  a  far 
better  hand  of  the  little  tricks  which  Keinz  had 
taught  him.  My  "quicksilver  soles"  felt  riveted  to 
the  spot  where  my  father  had  left  me  standing.  I 
saw  nothing  beneath  my  down-cast  eyelids,  save 
one  small  square  at  my  feet;  and  I  heard  nothing 
but  the  rustling  of  silken  garments,  saying  to  myself, 
the  while  that  rising  tears  of  vexation  rose  and 
were  swallowed  down  again,  that  I  was  like  nothing 
.  .  .  standing  there  so  awkward  and  simple  .  .  .  but  a 
coarsely  hewn  out  statue.  .  .  .  Suddenly  the  lovely 
tones  of  a  soft  bell-like  voice  fell  on  ray  ear, — tlie 
Princess  was  saluting  my  father, — and  a  moment 
afterwards,  a  hand  touched  my  chin,  and  raised  my 
drooping  head.  I  looked  up  then,  and  no  sparkling 
coronet  dazzled  my  frightened  eyes.  ...  I  saw  won- 
derful thick  brown  curls  shading  a  face  of  rosy  hue, 
and  a  pair  of  bright  eyes,  as  blue  as  those  of  my 
favourite  butterflies  in  the  Haide,  smiled  down  upon 
me.  I  knew  that  the  Princess  was  no  longer  young; 
she  was  the  reigning  Duke's  aunt,  and  a  contemporary 
of  my  mother's;  I  thought,  consequently,  that  this 
tall  slight  figure,  with  the  velvet  complexion  and 
soft  youthful  profile,  could  not  be  the  Princess 
Margarethe,  My  father  informed  me  otherwise. 
"Your  Highness  sees   now,"   he  said,  while   a 
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suppressed  laugh  trembled  in  his  voice,  "how  right 
I  was  in  begging  for  unlimited  forbearance;  my  shy 
daisy  hangs  her  bead  helplessly.  .  .  ." 

"We  will  soon  alter  all  that,"  replied  the  Prin- 
cess smiling;  "I  know  how  to  deal  with  nervous, 
timid  little  maidens  such  as  she  is.  .  .  .  Go  now, 
dear  Doctor,  the  Duke  is  expecting  you.  Auf 
Wiedersehen  at  tea."* 

My  father. left  the  room,  and  I  now  stood  there 
left  to  myself  in  the  insidious  atmosphere  of  the 
Court,  in  its  dangerous  precincts.  I  saw  now  that 
the  Princess  was  not  alone;  a  few  steps  behind  her 
stood  a  pretty  young  girl;  the  Princess  presented  us 
to  each  other,  and  I  learned  from  that  that  she  was 
a  maid  of  honour,  and  that  her  name  was  Constance 
von  Wildenspring.  Before  I  had  time  even  to  think 
of  it,  the  young  lady's  nimble  fingers  had  dexterously 
divested  me  of  my  hat  and  mantilla,  and  I  was 
placed  opposite  the  Princess,  while  the  young  lady 
sat  a  litde  distance  off,  behind  one  of  the  window- 
curtains,  working. 

How  admirably  the  Princess  understood  the  art 
of  untying  the  bann  of  timidity  which  separated  the 
"shy  little  maiden"  from  her.  She  related  how  often 
my  mother  and  she  had  been  together  at  the  Court 
at  L'schen;  what  a  happy,  merry  time  it  had  been, 

*  To  meet  again.     "Au  revoir." 
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how  much  talent  and  information  my  mother 
had,  and  what  very  beautiful  verses  she  had  written. 
At  the  same  time  she  shewed  me  a  thick  book, 
bound  in  red  morocco — it  contained  poems,  and  a 
drama  written  by  the  deceased,  which  had  appeared 
a  short  time  before  her  death.  Most  young  girls  in 
my  position  would  have  been  pleased  to  find  such 
a  favourable  preparation  for  them  on  their  first 
appearance  at  Court,  and  would  have  considered  it 
as  a  piece  of  good  fortune, — I  felt  nothing  of  the 
kind.  With  a  kind  of  painful  aversion  I  gazed  at 
the  book;  the  pictures  in  it,  then,  were  to  blame  that 
my  early  childhood  had  been  lobbed  of  the  sun- 
shine of  a  mother's  love.  While  the  authoress  of 
them  had  been  cherishing  and  cultivating  the  forms 
of  her  fancy  in  the  hght  airy  drawing-rooms,  the 
soul  of  her  child  had  been  starved  and  famished 
ween  the  four  gloomy  walls  of  that  back  chamber. 
Perhaps  some  suspicion  of  the  tenor  of  my 
ights  dawned  upon  the  Princess — I  had  already 
d  her  no  effort  on  my  part  would  enable  me  to 
:all  ray  mother's  face;  at  all  events,  she  insensibly 
med  the  conversation  to  my  own  past  life — 
ind  with  that,  the  remains  of  my  embarrassment 
entirely  fled.  I  related  everything,  and  paraded 
Heinz,  Use,  Mieke,  and  the  merry  chirping  magpies 
tree   tops  through  the  Princess's  ap; 
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ments;  the  old  fir-tree  too  shook  its  needles  there,  and 
from  the  turf-mould  and  bog  arose  the  water-sprites, 
and  floated  about  there  in  their  white  garments, 
with  heavy  moist  borders,  through  the  deadly  still 
Haide.  I  brought  forward  the  snow-storm  too, 
playing  around  the  Dierkhof  roof  gables,  and  how 
I  used  to  sit  near  Heinz  on  the  stove  bench,  while 
the  roasting  apples  crackled  and  sputtered  in  the 
hot  oven.  .  .  . 

Now  and  then  the  pretty  lady  in  waiting  stared 
at  me  in  blank  amazement  from  behind  the  curtain, 
and  regarded  me  with  a  stare  of  mock  and  derisive 
terror.  But  that  did  not  affect  me  . . .  the  Princess's 
large  eyes  grew  brighter  and  brighter,  and  rested 
on  me  with  ever  increased  depth;  she  listened  just 
as  attentively,  I  might  almost  say  breathlessly,  as 
Heinz  and  Use  used  to  do,  when  I  used  to  read 
aloud  the  fairy  tales  in  the  fleet. 

And  I  told  her  of  the  lieards,  of  the  bees,  and 
of  the  ants — they  had  been  my  companions,  and  I 
was  as  well  acquainted  with  all  their  arrangements, 
all  their  habits  and  occupations,  as  I  was  with  the 
household  management  of  the  Dierkhof  I  confessed 
that  al!  animals,  even  the  ugliest  and  most  insigni- 
ficant, were  dear  to  me,  because  there  was  vitality  in 
them,  and  the  faint  sounds  their  voices  and  motions 
made  broke  through  the  deep  solitude  of  theHaide. . . , 
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I  don't  know  how  it  came  about,  but  finally  < 
the  great  Hun-grave  came  in  for  a  representation, 
and  there  I  sat  on  its  summit,  amid  the  golden 
broom,  with  outstretched  arms,  and  sang  out  into 
the  interminable  waste. 

The  Princess  drew  me  suddenly  to  her,  took 
both  my  hands,  and  kissed  me  on  the  forehead. 

"I  should  like  to  know  how  the  solitary  young 
voice  sounded  in  the  Haide,"  she  said. 

I  shrank  back  indeed  with  timidity  and  horror 
at  the  thought  of  my  own  voice  reverberating  against 
those  four  walls;  but  a  kind  of  spell  was  upon  me, 
— had  I  already  become  mistress  of  myself,  and  was 
one  part  of  my  child's  life  played  out.  I  gathered 
up  all  my  courage,  and  sang  a  little  song. 

Once,  just  in  the  midst  of  my  singing,  I  was  put 
out — the  grey  eyes  of  the  young  Court  lady  glowed 
and  varied  so  strangely  from  behind  the  curtain; 
involuntarily  I  thought  of  the  cat  at  the  Dierkhof, 
as  she  watched  the  poor  little  twittering  bird  on  the 
mountain-ash  bough  with  lier  glittering  green  eyes; 
but  what  was  the  little  lady'.s  displeasure  to  nie)  I  was 
not  singing  for  her,  and  my  voice  should  nol  tremble 
on  her  account — I  let  it  out  therefore  with  all  its 
'lower,  and  sang  courageously  to  the  end. 

While  I  had  been  matting  these  communications 
footmen  had  noiselessly  brought  in  areadylaii, 
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table,  covered  with  everything  for  tea,  and  just  as 
my  last  tones  died  away,  a  gentleman  in  a  black 
frock  coat  entered  the  rootn.  He  bowed  low,  then 
raising  himself  rapidly,  he  clapped  his  delicate  kid 
gloves  together  in  applause,  with  undeniable  grace. 

"Wonderful,  your  Highness!  on  ray  word,  magni" 
fiqueT^  he  exclaimed  in  raptures,  as  he  eagerly  but 
at  the  same  time  with  noiseless  footsteps  approached 
the  Princess.  "But  what  cruelty  to  us  all,  your 
Highness,"  he  continued  in  reproachful  tones;  and 
letting  his  graceful  arms  droop  in  an  attitude  of 
dejection,  this  thoroughly  elderly  personage  abso- 
lutely assumed,  the  air  and  manners  of  a  young 
girl.  "For  years  we  have  been  entreating,  on  bended 
knee,  for  but  one  tone  from  that  throat  which  is 
veritably  a  nightingale's — and  in  vain!  .  .  .  like  a 
thief,  like  some  unfortunate  condemned  to  banish- 
ment must  one  linger  outside  the  threshold,  if  once 
again  one  would  taste  the  long  denied  delight  .  .  . 
What,  do  you  call  that  an  injured,  ruined  voice  1 
That  softness,  that  bell-like  fullness  of  tone — oh, 
your  Highness!" 

He  cast  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  kissed 
every  finger  of  her  hand.  I  was  quite  confounded. 
This  kind  of  man  was  quite  as  new  to  me  as  an 
inhabitant  of  Otaheite  would  have  been.  His  rather 
deep  voice  and  carefully  trimmed  beard   recalled 
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my  senses,  else  I  should  certaioly  have  vowed  he 
was  one  of  the  Court  ladies  dressed  in  a  coat. 

"My  good  Herr  voii  Wisraar,"  said  the  Princess, 
with  a  suppressed  laugli,  "in  former  days,  I  must 
plead  guilty  to  having  oftentimes  wearied  those 
around  me,  with  indulging  in  melodies  sung  in  a 
voice  which  was  even  at  that  time  very  weak,  and 
very  indifferent ^but  you  ought  not  to  remind  me 
of  that,  more  especially  as  I  atoned  for  it,  by  leav- 
ing off  in  good  time.  However,  I  observe  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  that  my  musical  misdemeanours 
are  all  happily  forgotten,  when  our  noble  chamber- 
lain has  seen  fit  to  exalt  my  contralto  to  a  bell-like 
soprano,  the  poor  tittle  linnet  to  a  nightingale. 
Sidoaie  sang  heatiHfully, — but  I,  never." 

The  "noble  Chamberlain"  stood  there  somewhat 
disconcerted.  His  long  face  was  too  amusing.  I 
tittered  inwardly,  just  as  I  had  always  done  when 
Heinz  had  been  paralysed  by  some  unexpected  turn 
of  things, 

FrSulein  von  Wildenspring  had  risen  suddenly 
at  the  Princess's  last  words.  She  gave  a  furious 
glance  at  my  merry  face,  and  placed  herself  at  the 
tea-table. 

"But,  your  Highness,  the  comparison  is  a  veiy 
true  one,"  she  whispered  forth,  as  she  busied  her- 
If  with  the  lea-pot.     "Although  Herr  von  Wismar 
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makes  a  mistake  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  voice, 
still  your  Highness  did  sing  beautifully; — Grafin 
Fernau  itill  becomes  quite  excited  when  she  speaks 
of  it" 

"Oh,  my  dear  Constance,  is  that  your  only 
authorityl"  laughed  the  Princess.  "Our  good  Fernau 
has  been  stone  deaf  for  the  last  five-and-twenly 
yearsl" 

"But  papa  and  mamma,  are  enthusiastic  about 
it  too,"  persevered  the  young  lady,  who  neverthe- 
less let  her  eyes  droop  beneath  the  sarcastic  glance 
of  lier  patroness. 

"Pray,  turn  your  eyes  and  your  compliments 
towards  your  right,  Herr  von  Wismar,"  said  the 
Princess,  pointing  with  her  hand  in  my  direction, — 
"there  is  the  nightingale." 

The  gentleman  turned  round;  till  that  moment 
he  had  not  observed  me,  because  my  small  person 
was  concealed  by  a  stand  of  gigantic  plants.  The 
Princess  mentioned  my  name.  I  rose  at  the  low 
reverence  which  the  gentleman  made  me,  laughed 
in  his  very  face,  and  made  him  such  a  deep  and 
successful  curtsey,  that  Charlotte  would  have  died 
of  laughing  had  she  seen  it.  The  demon  of  mis- 
chief which,  since  ray  grandmother's  death,  seemed 
to  have  gone  to  sleep,  woke  up  all  at  once  and 
restored  the  power  of  movement  to  me  once  more. 
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HeiT  von  Wisniar  at  once  launched  forth  into  a 
strain  of  compliments,  which  compared  my  father's 
simple  daisy  to  a  bright  rose-bud,  and  raised  me  to 
the  position  of  a  fairy-vision;  he  gently  chided  "the 
good  Doctor"  for  having  hitherto  deprived  the  Court 
of  ray  enchanting  presence,  and  for  having  left  me 
too  long  at  school. 

"What  school  were  you  brought  up  at,  may  I 
askJ"  he  enquired  finally. 

"In  a  country-village,  Herr  von  Wismar"  said 
FrSulein  von  Wildenspring  with  the  innocent  smile 
of  a  child. 

The  Chamberlain  was  stunned;  but  a  glance  at 
the  Princess's  face  looking  so  kindly  at  me  speedily 
restored  his  equanimity.  "Oh,  thence  comes  the 
delicious  spring-like  freshness  of  her  voice.  The 
country  air,  yes,  the  country  air!  .  .  ,  What  an  ac- 
quisition it  would  be  at  our  Court  concerts,  your 
Highness  ...  so  chaste,  so  perfectly  untouched  .  ,  ," 

"What  an  idea,  Herr  von  Wismar,"  interrupted 
the  young  maid  of  honour;  "FrSulein  von  Sassen 
cannot  possibly  bear  a  comparison  with  our  superb 
Prima  Donna  from  the  Court  theatre^no,  1  should 
really  feel  sorry  for  her  in  such  a  position," 

"Look  after  your  tea,  Constance,"  said  the 
Princess,  "I  fear  it  will  get  bitter.  Besides,  you 
may  be  quite  at  ease,   I  shall  certainly  not  accept 
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the  proposilionj  rare  guests  should  be  guarded  like 
the  apple  of  the  eye,  and  this  refreshing  breeze  from 
the  Haide,  which  has  suddenly  burst  into  our  sultry 
atmosphere  from  the  distant  "country  village,"  shall 
be  kept  for  myself  alone." 

Fritulein  von  Wildenspring  was  silent.  She  seized 
the  tea-pot,  and  poured  out  the  first  brown  and  un- 
drinkable  infusion  into  the  silver  slop-bowl  so  sud- 
denly and  violently  that  the  damask  clolh  was  all 
sprinkled  over  with  the  brown  drops. 

"And  you  are  living  now  with  your  papa  in 
Claudius's  housel"  enquired  Herr  von  Wisraar,  sud- 
denly, as  he  caught  the  haughty  and  reproving 
glance  with  which  the  Princess  measured  her  awk 
ward  lady  in  waiting.  The  Chamberlain  seemed  to 
act  as  a  kind  of  lightning  conductor  at  Court. 

"We  live  in  the  Carol inenlust,"  I  replied. 

"Ah,  in  poor  Lothar's  rooms,"  he  remarked,  in 
a  tone  of  regret  to  the  Princess. 

"Oh,  dear,  no,"  1  replied  eagerly,  "not  in  diem, 
they  aie  sealed." 

I  remarked  a  faint  colour  rise  on  the  Princess's 
cheek,  and  spread  up  to  the  roots  of  her  curly  hair. 
She  had  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  overhanging 
blossoms  of  an  Hortensia  with  both  her  hands  as 
it  stood  on  a  table  near  her,  and  buried  her  face 
in  it,  apparently  inhaling  its  perfume. 
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"Still  sealed,  and  for  what  reason?"  she  enquired 
after  a  momentary  pause  on  the  part  of  the  Chamber- 
lain.    "Is  not  his  brother  sole  heirl" 

HeiT  von  Wismar  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He 
assured  her  he  knew  nothing  more  about  the  matter; 
those  were  things  of  the  past,  and  the  name  of 
Claudius  had  never  since  been  mentioned  at  Court 
till  the  late  discovery  of  antiquities  by  Herr  von 
Sassen  in  the  merchant's  house  had  brought  it  up 
again  here  and  there. 

"The  seals  are  to  remain  on  the  doors  to  all 
eternity,"  I  said  softly.  I  remembered  my  discoveries 
well,  and  what  I  had  heard,  and  I  felt  ashamed  of 
myself;  still,  for  all  that,  1  did  not  intend  the  Princess 
to  remain  without  any  information  on  the  subject. 
"The  deceased  wished  it  so;  and  Herr  Claudius 
therefore  never  allows  one  of  the  seals  to  be  touched; 
he  is  strict,  oh,  terribly  strict." 

"Ah  ha,  that  sounds  almost  as  if  you  were  your- 
self afraid  of  him,  my  little  lady." 

"I  afraid  of  him?  No,  no,  not  I,"  I  protested 
angrily;  "I  am  not  afraid  now,  not  in  the  very  least 
.  .  .  but  I  cannot  bear  him,"  came  out  involuntarily. 

"Oh,  that  roan  cares  for  nobody,  nobody  in  the 
whole  world;  that  is  an  understood  thing,"  I  said 
briskly.  "There  are  only  two  things  he  cares  about, 
work,  Charlotte  says,  and  his  great  account-book 
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flowers,  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  (lowers  are  his, 
he  could  bury  himself  and  his  ugly  house  in  the 
Mauerstrasse  in  them;  but  in  the  room  he  works  in, 
where  he  labours  from  morning  till  night,  he  never 
allows  even  a  green  leaf  near  him.  .  .  .  Watch  in 
hand,  he  scolds  his  people  if  they  are  a  moment 
late  entering  that  abominable  nest,  and  at  night  he 
gazes  at  the  stars  in  the  sky,  because  he  can  count 
them  like  the  thalers  on  his  table.  He  is  miserly, 
and  never  relieves  any  poor  person.  .  .  ." 

"Stop,  my  child,"  said  the  Princess,  "I  must  con- 
tradict you  there.  The  poor  of  this  town  have  no 
better  friendj  though  his  charity  may  be  conducted 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  and  his  signature 
may  consequently  be  often  absent  from  collection 
and  subscription  lists." 

I  paused  a  moment  in  surprise.  "But  he  is 
hard  and  cold,"  I  resumed,  "cold  as  an  iceberg 
to — to  Charlotte,"  I  burst  out,  "and  he  pretends  to 
know  everything  better  than  any  one  else." 

"A  nice  list  of  iniquities,"  laughed  the  Chamber- 
lain. "But  the  man  showed  lately  that  he  really 
does  understand  some  things  better  than  other 
people,"  he  added.  "Our  knowing  Count  Zell  has, 
to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  everybody,  been  nicety 
duped  at  last.  His  Darling,  which  he  brought  back 
on  his  last  journey,  was   a  splendid  specimen   of 
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beauty  and  elegance,  but  a  tricky  beast.  Many 
maintain  that  he  has  been  a  circus  horse,  so  singular 
are  his  habits.  Zell  was  dying  to  get  rid  of  him;  but 
in  our  circle  there  was  of  course  no  one  who  would 
bite;  but  out  of  consideratioti  for  Zell  every  one 
was  discreet,  so  as  not  to  prevent  others  from  coming 
forward,  .  .  .  and  young  Lieutenant  Claudius  was 
all  on  fire  about  him.  Several  intimate  friends  of 
Zeil's  had  made  up  a  plausible  story  about  the  ac- 
quisition he  would  be,  but  his  uncle  saw  Darling 
and  refused  to  purchase- — fortunately  for  the  young 
man;  for  before  another  hour,  the  beast  had  thrown 
Banker  Tressel's  son,  who  had  bought  it,  and  is 
a  very  fair  horseman;  and  the  animal  has  also 
kicked  him  very  badly." 

"I  must  say,  Herr  von  Wismar,  that  this  'dis- 
cretion' in  your  circle,  as  you  call  it,  is  very 
offensive  to  me;  and  Count  Zell  may  lake  care  how 
he  makes  bis  next  appearance  at  Court:"  so  said  the 
Princess,  her  large  eyes  glittering  with  indignation. 
"Is  the  fall  likely  to  have  bad  consequences!" 

"I  scarcely  think  so,"  stammered  the  Chamber- 
lain. "But  your  Highness  may  be  quite  at  ease, 
and  remember  who  the  horseman  was,"  he  added, 
coughing  slightly,  and  smiling  at  the  same  time; 
that  is  robust  blood,  and  quite  different  flesh  and 
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blood,  not  easily  injured.  A  few  scratches  and  blue 
bruises  will  end  the  matter." 

"You  were  speaking  previously  of  a  Charlotte 
in  Claudius's  house,"  said  Herr  von  Wismar,  turning 
to  me,  and  feeling  no  doubt,  that  he  had  gone  a 
little  too  far.  "Is  that  the  imposing  handsome 
young  girll" 

"Yes,  isn't  Charlotte  handsome  1"  I  interrupted 
him  delightedly.  I  at  once  forgave  him  all  his 
childish  folly  for  the  sake  of  this  one  portrait  he 
had  drawn. 

"Too  colossal  for  my  taste,  and  too  much  of 
the  emancipated  young  lady;  I  have  met  her  occa- 
sionally at  the  *  female  society,"'  said  the  Princess, 
more  to  the  Chamberlain.  The  meaning  of  "eman- 
cipated" was  altogether  unknown  to  me,  but  I  heard 
that  there  was  disapprobation  in  the  lady's  tone, 
and  it  pained  and  wounded  me  deeply.  "A  singular 
kind  of  relationship  it  is  to  have  in  a  house.  How 
did  Claudius  come  to  adopt  the  children  of  a  French- 
man 1" 

Herr  von  Wismar  raised  his  shoulders,  evidently 
unable  to  throw  any  light  on  the  subject. 

"And  those  we  are  speaking  of  are  anything  but 
grateful  for  this  same  adoption,"  said  Fr^ulein 
von  Wildenspring.  "This  Charlotte  always  angrily 
resists  taking  the  name  of  Claudius.   M^ricourt  was 
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on  her  schoolbooks,  and  her  school-fellows  wen 
often  mischievous  enough  to  call  her  by  her  detested 
name  instead,  jast  to  see  how  her  sparkling  eyes 
looked," 

"Oh,  then  you  knov  the  young  girl  pretty  well, 
Constancel"  enquired  the  Princess- 

"As  far  as  school-fellows  of  a  different  station 
happen  to  mix  with  each  other,  your  Highness,"  re- 
plied the  young  Court  lady,  shrugging  her  shoulders 
with  indifTerence.  "We  spent  two  years  in  the  self- 
same school  in  Dresden  ...  on  her  arrival  here, 
she  sought  to  renew  our  obligatory  acquaintance, 
and  paid  me  a  visiL^" 

"Weill"  said  the  Princess,  as  the  young  lady 
liesitated  for  a  moment 

"Papa  was  entirely  opposed  to  any  such  inter- 
course between  us,  so  I  merely  called  there  and  lefl 
a  card." 

She  paused  suddenly,  turned  round,  and  made 
a  deep  and  very  graceful  bow.  A  handsome  young 
man,  with  a  very  grave  face,  entered  the  room  by 
a  side  door,  in  company  with  my  father  and  several 
other  gentlemen.     It  was  the  Duke. 

The  Princess  received  him  with  all  the  affection 
of  a  mother;  then  presented  me  to  him.  I  needed 
no  great  increase  of  courage  to  enable  me  to  look 
up   at  His  Serene  Highness,  and  to  reply  to  the 
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friendly  questions  he  asked  me;  I  had  rapidly  be- 
come at  my  ease,  and  the  daisy  was  able  to  raise 
her  head  confidently  over  a  great  deal;  my  father 
looked  at  me  in  amazement,  and  suddenly  stroked 
my  hair  caressingly  with  his  hand. 

His  face  was  greatly  flushed  again.  I  looked  at 
the  gold  medals,  several  of  which  the  Prince  was 
shewing  to  his  aunt,  with  absolute  hatred.  He  told 
her  that  this  acquisition  had  cost  him  a  considerable 
sum,  but  that  it  would  make  the  already  far  famed 
medallion  cabinet  of  the  Court  of  K  , . .  one  of  the 
most  perfect  in  the  world;  for,  by  the  purchase  of 
this  day,  he  had  acquired  specimens  which,  to  many 
a  connoisseur  in  such  matters,  would  seem  almost 
as  fabulous  as  the  fairy  tales. 

I  saw  the  nervous  twitching  which  convulsed  my 
father's  face  almost  incessantly,  and  I  pitied  him  in- 
expressibly. I  could  easily  picture  to  myself  the 
agony  it  must  have  caused  him  to  see  these  ardently 
coveted  treasures  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  as  the 
lawful  property  of  another,  amid  universal  admira- 
tion; and  bitterness  against  him  who,  with  his  shop 
wisdom,  had  been  the  cause  of  this  renunciation, 
made  my  whole  soul  rise  in  rebellion,  and  caused 
me  entirely  to  forget  all  reserve. 

"Look  here,"  I  said  in  a  low  voice  to  the  Prin- 
cess, who  was  just   inspecting  the  Imperial  medal 
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with  delight;  "Herr  Claudius  pretended  to  know 
better  about  that  too;  he  maintained  that  that  medal 
there  was  not  real." 

The  Duke  turned  round,  and  fixed  his  piercing 
glance,  to  my  terror,  half  in  surprise,  half  in  anger, 
on  my  face. 

My  father,  however,  laughed,  and  again  stroked 
my  hair  back  from  my  forehead  with  his  hand. 
"Just  look  at  this  little  diplomati"  he  exclaimed. 
"It  is  fortunate  papa  is  safe  in  the  saddle,  or  this 
cunning  little  chatterbox  might  make  trouble  forhim. 
Ridiculous!"  he  added,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and 
addressing  Herr  von  Wisraar  .  .  .  the  only  person 
who  tried  to  assume  the  air  of  a  sceptic,  although 
the  old  dotard  knew  no  more  about  the  matter  than 
the  man  in  the  moon.  .  ■  ■  "Ridiculous!  the  fellow 
understands  about  as  much  of  numismatics  as  I  do 
of  his  tulip-raising  .  ,  .  but  for  your  satisfaction  I 
will  just  mention  that  the  disposer  of  these  medals 
has  left  K...  to-day  with  several  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  me  in  his  pocket.  He  is  about  to 
visit  the  various  Courts  and  Universities  under  the 
iegis  of  my  name.  Is  this  a  sufficient  guarantee  to 
you  for  the  new  acquisitions  made  by  His  Highness 
on  my  authority?" 

m  Wismar  smiled  with  an  embarrassed 
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air,  and  assured  my  father  that  the  faintest  doubt 
never  crossed  his  mind. 

A  regular  storm  now  arose  among  those  present 
against  dilettantism,  and  none  expressed  greater 
disgust  than  Fraulein  von  Wildenspring,  who,  with 
an  air  of  the  utmost  confidence,  had  interspersed 
the  conversation  with  scraps  of  learning. 

"The  dilettanti  are,  and  have  always  been,  the 
plague  of  the  professional  man,"  said  my  father. 
"Up  to  this,  I  must  confess,  I  have  had  nothing  to 
say  against  the  elder  Claudius, — he  is  intensely 
reserved,  purposely  avoids  meeting  me  in  his  own 
house  or  grounds,  and  lets  me  do  according  to  my 
pleasure  with  his  art  treasures;  on  the  other  hand, 
my  so-called  *  familiar'  often  wearies  my  very  life 
out." 

"Oh,  the  dandy  lieutenant?"  laughed  one  of  the 
gentlemen. 

"He  sips  knowledge  as  the  butterfly  the  flower 
blossom,"  continued  my  father,  with  an  affirmatory 
nod  of  his  head.  "If  one  but  makes  the  most  dis- 
tant approach  to  a  call  on  his  reflective  powers  he's 
off"  on  the  spot  I  ...  To  him  the  present  predilec- 
tion for  antiquities  which  has  been  made  the  fashion 
by  the  Court,  has  just  the  same  meaning  as  those  in- 
cessantly changing  follies  of  fashion,  that  make  him 
use  a  gilded  saddle  to-day,  a  beetle  hreloque  to-morrow. 
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He  accompanied  his  uncle  a  short  time  ago  on  a  bvn- 
ness  journey  to  the  North.  At  his  earnest  request  I 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Professor  Hart  in 
Hanover,  who  in  consequence  was  kind  enough  to 
accompany  theni  to  a  group  of  Hun's  graves  in  the 
ilaidc,  and  to  have  one  opened.  .  .  -  Oh,  how  the 
discoveries  they  made  looked  when  the  young 
lieutenant  brought  them  to  me.  Bent  and  broken 
to  pieces,  'because,'  as  he  excused  himself,  'he  had 
put  them  in  one  and  the  same  chest  with  some 
minerals  which  Professor  Hart  had  given  him  at  the 
same  time  for  a  college  friend!'  My  heart  really 
grew  sick  within  me." 

Liule  did  my  father  suspect  that  at  that  moment 
my  heart  had  also  grown  sick  within  me,  that  I  felt 
an  indescribable  ill-will  towards  those  I  was  sitting 
among.  They  laughed  and  jeered,  and  nobody 
ever  thought  of  taking  the  part  of  the  absent.  The 
Princess  had  at  once  excused  Herr  Claudius  when 
I  had  gone  too  far  in  my  accusations,^ even  Hetr 
von  Wismar  had  spoken  in  his  favour, — but  for 
Charlotte  and  Dagobert  there  was  not  one  friendly 
word^the  poor  Ihingsl  .  .  . 

The  Princess  suddenly  interrupted  the  general 
conversation  by  a  question  addressed  to  my  father, 
as  to  when  the  arrangement  of  the  antiquities  in  the 
Carolinenlust  would   be   finished.     She  felt  much 
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interested  in  the  art  treasures  which  had  been  brought 
to  light,  and  intended  to  accompany  the  Duke  on 
his  first  visit. 

"I  have  another  idea  at  the  same  time,"  she 
said;  "I  have  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  Claudius 
establishment  for  once  ...  its  conservatories  are  far- 
famed  .  .  .  but  I  have  always  hesitated  to  go  there 
direct  ...  for  the  owner's  burgher  pride  is  quite 
intolerable;  on  that  account  1  fear  it  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  see  the  grounds,  .  .  ." 

"And  then  remember  too,  your  Highness,  the 
decidedly  pietistic  tone  which  the  establishment  has 
assumed  for  some  time  past,  and  which  is  so  re- 
pugnant to  your  Highness,"  added  Fraulein  von  Wil- 
denspring  energetically.  One  could  see  that  the 
Princess's  intention  of  visiting  the  house  was  odious 
to  her. 

"On  that  very  account  I  am  making  an  excuse 
of  the  art  treasure  exhibition.  ...  I  can  see  the 
garden  in  passing  through,  and  do  not  need  to  lake 
either  the  pride  of  the  owner  or  yet  his  pietistical 
tendencies  into  account." 

The  young  Court  lady  handed  her  patroness  a 
cup  of  tea  in  silence,  and  then  resumed  her  work 
with  apparent  submission.  The  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  occupied  in  a  lively  discussion  on 
ancient  art,  and  the  Court  gentlemen,  who  had  so 
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rndilcssly  censured  dilettantism,  joined  is  it  with  as 
mncfa  confidence  and  enthusiasm  as  though  they 
had  all  been  individually  as  celebrated  men  as  my 
father,  and  as  though  the  study  of  archeology  was 
the  one  and  only  subject  on  which  their  time  and 
energy  had  been  centred.  I  had  believed  in  them 
fully  had  it  not  been  for  the  sarcastic  glances  ex- 
changed so  frequently  between  the  Duke  and  ray 
father. 

As  we  were  leaving,  the  Princess  sent  for  a  silk 
handkerchief,  and  tied  it  round  my  throat.  She  said 
it  had  grown  cold,  and  her  dear  little  Haide  lark 
must  not  grow  hoarse.  She  assured  my  father  that 
she  would  very  often  have  me  with  her,  and  take 
me  specially  under  her  prolettion.  She  then  ki 
me  on  the  forehead,  and  we  left  the  castle. 


■  can 

I  diu! 

I  my 


In  the  meantime  a  violent  storm  had  passed 
the  town.  The  cool  air  played  around  my  temples, 
and  the  wet  pebbles  on  the  castle  walks  sparkled 
,d  glittered  in  the  gaslight.  One  of  the  Court 
carriages  took  us  home;  it  thundered  into  Clau- 
dius's yard,  and  a  sensation  of  childish  vanity  made 
my   heart   swell   with   pride   as   I   sprang   out  on 
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the  pavement  past  the  Duke's  footman,  and  entered 
a  door,  now  opened  to  me  with  the  utmost  submis- 
sion, but  which  but  a  few  days  previously  had  been 
almost  closed  against  me.  My  eye  sought  Charlotte's 
room;  I  should  like  to  have  been  seen  from  thence, 
but  the  whole  front-house  was  in  darkness,  with  the 
exception  of  the  staircase  window.  A  splendid  old- 
fashioned  bell  lamp  hung  above  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  and  illuminated  such  of  the  enormous  arches 
of  grey  stone  as  were  in  closest  proximity,  which 
during  the  day  time  seemed  always  an  impossibility. 

One  of  the  magnificent  conservatories,  which  the 
Princess  had  spoken  of  that  very  evening,  was  bril- 
liantly lighted  up; — two  large  lamps  hung  suspended 
within,  and  shed  a  purple  light  upon  the  night 
around.  As  we  were  walking  up  the  centre  path, 
I  heard  rapid  steps  coming  from  the  conservatory, 
— something  light  fluttered  through  the  bushes,  and 
all  at  once  Charlotte  stood  before  us. 

"I  heard  you  coming,"  she  said  in  a  suppressed 
voice,  and  breathing  hurriedly;  "pray  leave  the 
Prinzesschen  with  me  another  half  hour,  Herr  von 
Sassen, — the  night  is  so  lovely — I  will  bring  her  to 
you  to  the  Carolinenlust  quite  safely." 

My  father  bid  me  good-night,  and  promised  to 
acquaint  Use  with  my  protracted  stay.     He  left  us, 
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and  Charlotte  threw  her  arm  round  my  shoulder 
and  drew  me  to  her. 

"There  is  nothing  else  for  it,  little  one;  you  must 
be  something  of  a  lightning  conductor,"  she  said 
half  aloud  and  hastily  to  me.  "Over  there,"  and 
she  pointed  towards  the  greenhouse,  "two  hard 
heads  are  falling  out  with  each  other.  .  .  .  Uncle 
Eric  so  seldom  spends  an  evening  with  us  that 
Eckhof  has  gradually  accustomed  himself  to  play 
first  fiddle  at  our  tea-table.  This  evening,  to  our 
extreme  amazement,  uncle  presided  there  himself; 
but  we  had  scarcely  taken  refuge  in  the  conservatory 
from  the  first  heavy  drops  of  rain,  before  Eckhof 
with  the  most  inconceivable  folly  and  want  of  tact 
began  to  reproach  my  uncle  most  bitterly  for  having 
invited  Helldorf  to  dinner  to-day — he  has  raised  a. 
wasp's  nest  about  his  own  ears!" 

She  paused,  and  stood  a  moment  listening;  Eck- 
hofs  harsh  voice  was  heard  holding  forth. 

"It  can't  hurt  the  old  man,  indeed,  to  have  his 
mummeries  in  the  business  and  in  the  house  put 
some  stop  to,"  she  said,  and  one  could  hear  the 
anger  in  her  voice;  "he  has  become  too  confident, 
and  carries  the  thing  too  far,  that  is  quite  true;  only 
it  must  not  come  before  Uncle  Eric's  judgment- 
seat;  he  murders  the  old  man  with  his  relentless 
eyes,  his  coldness  and  calm,  which  give  the  keenness 
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of  a  knife  to  every  word  he  utters."  She  moved 
forward  somewhat  quieter.  "God  knows  what  has 
so  suddenly  given  rise  to  this  dispute.  For  years 
togetlier  Uncle  Eric  has  gone  about  to  all  appear- 
ance blind  to  this  influence  in  the  house;  Eckhof 
has  always  been  careful  to  avoid  exhibiting  his  pecu- 
liarities exactly  before  him,  but  in  this  hour  of  in- 
tense excitement  he  is  unable  to  control  his  tongue, 
and  a  very  stream  of  his  jargon  is  issuing  from  his 
lips — it  is  really  intolerable!  It  is  repulsive  to  me 
to  the  last  degree  to  listen  to  such  stuff  from  a 
man's  mouth;  on  the  other  hand,  I  owe  the  old  man 
many  thanks — he  always  stands  up  for  Dagobert 
and  rae,  and  that  makes  it  my  duty  to  cut  his  punish- 
ment as  short  as  possible  .  .  .  come  along,  your  ap- 
pearance will  put  an  end  to  the  whole  scene." 

The  nearer  I  came  to  the  conservatory  ...  it 
was  not  the  one  Darling  had  ruined  ...  the  more 
1  felt  as  if  in  a  dream;  1  no  longer  heard  what 
Charlotte  was  whispering,  but  allowed  her  to  lead 
me  mechanically  along;  the  hothouse  lay  far  to  one 
side  of  the  middle  walk,  and  till  now  I  had  never 
approached  it  nearer,  1  had  merely  seen  the  glitter 
of  its  enormous  panes  in  the  distance.  Botany  and 
geography  were  both,  as  a  matter  of  course,  unknown 
worlds  to  me  then  .  .  .  and  I  had  no  idea  that  the 
CKtraordinary  structure  yonder  was  quite  a  spot  of 
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tropical  life  imprisoned  in  glass,  and  set  down  in 
the  midst  of  German  vegetation.  I  had  but  two 
words  for  it^marvel  and  effect. 

But  neither  tubs  nor  flower-pots  were  to  be  seen 
there  as  in  the  other  hothouse.  In  the  very  centre, 
and  from  the  ground  itself,  rose  stately  palm-trees, 
so  high  that  they  seemed  nigh  to  bursting  through 
the  protecting  glass.  Water  gushed  over  rocky 
brown  masses — its  spray  dashed  against  the  crags 
in  sparkling  drops,  and  made  the  exquisitely  pin- 
nated feathery  fronds  of  the  ferns,  which  grew 
around  in  luxuriant  beauty,  tremble  incessantly. 
Cactuses  grew  upon  the  stones,  with  their  strange, 
fat  helpless- looking  forms;  but  long  purple  bells 
hung  down  from  their  green  flesh;  and  within,  even 
in  the  distant  dusky  twilight,  the  wonderfully  cut 
and  twisted  plants  shed  a  yellow  golden  hue  around, 
like  pale,  scattered  light  reflectors, 

I  looked  up  at  Charlotte,  fancying  she  must  be 
influenced  by  the  same  charm,  and  would  wander 
on  like  the  inexperienced  morsel  of  humanity  at  her 
side  ...  I  never  remembered  that  all  diis  formed  a 
part  of  that  "shop,"  which  she  and  Dagobert  so 
determinately  hated  and  despised  .  . .  her  glittering 
eye  was  fixed  on  one  spot — Herr  Claudius's  face. 

He  was  standing  near  a  palm-tree,  in  the  full 
light  of  a  lamp,  and  looked  as  tall  and  straight 
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its  elegantly  proportioned  stem  ...  it  was  not  true, 
there  was  no  killing  coldness  in  his  relentless  eyes 
at  that  moment.  He  had  a  slight  colour,  and  his 
face  was  animated  from  inward  excitement,  though 
his  arms  tightly  folded  over  his  breast  gave  him  an  i 
appearance  of  calm  and  immovability. 

The  tea-table,  which  had  been  hastily  pushed  in, 
looked  strange  enough  amid  such  surroundings. 
Dagobert  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  it.  He  was 
still  in  uniform,  and  the  glitter  and  brilliancy  on 
his  breast  and  shoulders  produced  a  very  different 
effect,  amid  the  gorgeous  colouring  of  the  tropical 
bloom,  to  that  which  his  uncle's  unadorned  form 
did.  .  .  .  With  his  back  turned  to  Herr  Claudius, 
and  in  evident  embarrassment,  he  sat  balancing  a 
tea-spoon  on  his  fore-finger,  looking  just  as  if  he 
had  been  involuntarily  obliged  to  bend  beneath  a 
passing  tempest.  He  seemed  to  have  kept  aloof  as 
entirely  from  the  unpleasant  discussion  as  Fraulein 
Fliedner,  who  was  knitting  as  rapidly  as  though 
some  institution  for  destitute  children  stood  in  im- 
mediate need  of  new  stockings  for  its  every  inmate. 

"All  that  is  quite  ineffectual  with  me,  Herr  Eck- 
hof,"  said  Herr  Claudius  to  the  bookkeeper  who 
stood,  his  hands  resting  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  at 
some  distance  from  his  chief,  but  his  head  all  the 
same  thrown  back  with  an  air  of  pride.  ...  He  had 
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infiddU — tbese  bvonntc  cpufacts  of  four  paity  must 
DM  be  andet-«sdiBaied  in  their  cfect,"  coDtinucd 
Hen'  Claudius;  "it  is  bf  their  means  you  accomplish 
the  well  nigh  incredible  iact,  that  in  the  nineteenth 
cenluiy  a  large  party  of  more  enlightened  people 
submit  lo  a  handful  of  narrow-aiinded  fanatics,  at 
least  in  outward  seeming.  Many,  even  people  of 
intellect  are  influenced  to  a  certain  extent,  and  stand 
in  awe  of  these  anathemas,  and  so  remain  silent 
contrary  to  their  better  judgment  .  .  .  and  this  sup- 
ports your  party  still  as  on  a  judgment-seat,  though 
resting  indeed  on  feet  of  potter's  day.  .  .  ." 

The  chair  shook  and  swayed  beneath  the  book- 
keeper's hands,  but  Herr  Claudius  did  not  allow  the 
sound  to  disturb  him. 

"1  honour  Christianity, — understand  me  aright 
— not  the  church,"  he  continued,  "and  I  have  con- 
sequently carried  out  and  held  fast  all  the  directions 
of  my  predecessors,  coinciding  as  they  do  with  my 
own  firm  convictions;  and  in  accordance  with  their 
pious  intentions,  all  employed  in  the  Firnia  Claudius 
shall  be  piously  educated— but  I  will  never  allow  my 
house  to  be  made  a  nest  in  which  to  hatch  reU- 
_  gious  errors,     A  mercantile  house  that  has  its  cs^m  _ 
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respondents  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  busi- 
ness relations  of  which  extend  to  Turkey,  China, 
and  the  whole  world;  and  that  black  orthodoxy,  that 
infallibility  of  faith,  confines  it  like  a  snail  in  its 
shell  ,  ,  .  there  cannot  be  a  more  absurd  union!  . . . 
How  awfully  must  our  young  commercial  travellers, 
whom  you  take  such  pains  to  bring  up  in  the  orthodox 
faith,  play  the  hypocrite  when  they  come  into  friendly 
intercourse  with  those  whom  you  have  taught  them 
to  consider  as  despised  and  cast-off  by  the  Al- 
mighty. .  .  .  No,  I  cannot  forgive  myself  for  having 
allowed  such  a  gloomy  spirit  to  run  riot  here,  that 
Ttiy  people  have  been  compelled  to  bear  .  .  ." 

"I  have  not  compelled  anyone,"  interrupted  the 
bookkeeper, 

"Certainly  not  with  the  knout  in  your  hand, 
Herr  Eckhof — bat,  as  far  as  your  position  here 
allowed.  ...  I  know,  for  instance,  that  our  junior 
clerk,  whose  salary  is  but  moderate,  and  who  is 
obliged  out  of  it  to  support  a  widowed  mother,  I 
know  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  subscribe  to  your 
mission  box,  far  beyond  his  means; — a  thing  of  the 
existence  of  which  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea.  Our 
work-people  all,  without  exception,  permit  you  to 
deduct  a  certain  sum  weekly  from  them  for  this 
same  mission  box — because,  in  fact,  they  dare  not 
do  otherwise,  thinking  you    can  do  anything  with 
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ver  con-     ' 


me,  and  iniglit  injure  them.  ...  Do  you  never  con- 
sider, then,  how  dearly  these  people  liave  to  pay  for     | 
their  faith  without  this  additionl     Their   baprisra,     ' 
the  celebration  of  their  marriages,  the  communion 
service,  even  their  departure  out  of  this  world,  the 
church  demands  a  tithe  of  their  labour  for  all  these; 
therefore,  away  with  the  mission  box   out   of  my 
house,  away  with  all  the  rubbish  I  found  in  the 
work-room  drawers  yesterday,  which  ruin  our  noble     | 
language  with  their  silly,  childish  nonsense,  and  re- 
call views  belonging  entirely  to  the  unenlightened 
Middle  Ages." 

These  crushing  remarks  were  all  made  in  any- 
thing but  a  loud  voice  or  passionate  tone;  and  the 
colour  scarcely  deepened  on  his  cheek,  as  he  oc-     | 
casionally  stretched  his  hand  out  indignantly  towards     | 
his  bookkeeper.  1 

Charlotte  stood  riveted  to  the  spot;  she  appeared 
to  have  forgotten  that  she  had  sought  me  out  on 
purpose  to  put  an  end  to  the  affair.  "He  speaks 
well,"  she  said;  "I  wouldn't  have  given  him  credit 
for  it  ...  he  is  generally  so  abrupt  and  indolent 
about  speaking  ,  .  .  really,  Eckhof  is  going  to  play 
the  idiot,  and  throw  down  the  gauntlet  again;  he 
will  get  another  cuff,"  she  exclaimed  angrily,  and 
fixing  her  glowing  eyes  upon  the  bookkeeper  as  if 
she  would  fain  have  pierced  through  the  glasqua 
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He  had  left  the  spot  he  had  hitherto  occupied, 
and  had  advanced  a  few  steps  nearer  to  Heir 
Claudius. 

"Despise  the  'childish  nonsense'  if  you  will, 
Herr  Claudius,"  he  said^his  pleasing  voice  could 
assume  a  tone  of  cutting  sharpness — "it  refreshes 
and  strengthens  me,  and  many  other  really  Christian 
people  ...  the  Almighty  wills  that  we  should  walk 
in  simplicity,  childlike  simplicity,  here  below;  and, 
therefore,  we  shall  find  pardon  in  His  eyes  more 
readily  than  if  we  made  the  works  of  the  immortal 
Schiller  and  Gaihe  our  study,  who,  of  course,  do 
not  destroy  our  noble  language.  ...  If  you  do  not 
like  my  honest  endeavour  to  serve  my  Lord  and 
Master,  if  you  will  not  allow  it  in  your  house,  of 
course  I  must  submit  in  all  humility  .  .  .  only,  I 
fancied  it  could  not  injure  the  house  in  the  Mauer- 
Strasse  if  a  great  deal  of  prayer  were  offered  up  in 
it  ...  a  great  deal  has  occurred  in  it,  which  cries 
to  the  Almighty,  and  must  be  atoned  for." 

"You  have  made  me  this  indirect  reproach 
already  twice  within  the  last  few  days,"  said  Hen- 
Claudius,  quietly.  "I  respect  your  age,  and  your 
service  in  the  house,  and  on  that  account  will 
do  no  more  than  refer  to  a  mode  of  acting  which 
does  not  despise  raking  up  old  sores,  and  endea- 
vouring by  their  influence  to  prop  up  a  power  which 
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is  on  the  wane  ...  I  leave  it  to  your  own  decinoa,  if 
such  a  method  is  noble . . .  what  I  maj  have  committed 
in  my  youthful  folly  and  passion,  I  take  upon  my 
own  shoulders, — unfortunately  I  have  added  yet  an- 
other wrong  course  to  it,  in  that  I  have,  partly  ia  the 
wish  to  atone  for  that  son's  absence,  pennitted  you  to 
go  about  the  house  and  concerns  quite  unrestrainedly, 
and  to  do  pretty  much  what  you  would  even  with 
myself.  ...  It  would  be  a  crying  sin  were  I  to  allow 
all  the  people  who  are  dependent  on  me  to  suffer 
for  my  offence  even  one  day  longer.  I  wiH  not 
have,  I  do  not  ifuA  for  your  prayers,  which  are 
only  enforced,  and  perfectly  without  effecL" 

"What  did  he  doJ"  I  whispered  to  Charlotte. 

"He  shot  Eckhof's  only  son." 

I  tore  myself  away  from  her  in  horror,  and  with 
difficulty  suppressed  a  scream. 

"For  pity's  sake  don't  be  so  childish,"  said  Char- 
lotte impatiently,  drawing  me  at  the  same  time  with 
one  powerful  movement  once  more  within  her  reach. 
"It  was  an  honourable  duel  in  which  EckhoPs  son 
fell,  and  beyond  a  doubt  the  most  interesting  mo- 
ment in  Uncle  Eric's  whole  'bUrgerlich'  life.  .  .. 
But  let  us  go  in;  matters  have  reached  a  climax." 

Without  more  ado,  she  walked  along  in  front  of  the 
glass  enclosure  with  me,  and  pushed  me  in  at  the  side- 
door,  I  stepped  on  fine  gravel;  serpentine  walks  wound 
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through  shady  thickets,  which  were  overshadowed 
in  their  turn  by  rockeries  interspersed  with  the 
finest  velvet  sward.  The  thinner  this  lattice  work 
of  leaves  and  branches  became,  the  more  nervous 
I  felt.  ...  I  certainly  did  not  stand  in  such  a  posi- 
tion towards  the  owner  of  the  house  as  to  warrant 
my  intruding  at  these  unseasonable  hours  during 
discussions  never  intended  to  meet  my  ear. .  . .  What 
if  the  master  of  the  house  were  to  be  really  angryT 
...  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  all  at  once  I  felt 
myself  unable  any  longer  to  think  so  lightly.  "Oh, 
it  is  only  Herr  Claudiusl"  ...  1  trembled  before 
him. 

Charlotte  had  thrown  her  arm  round  me,  and  as 
I  endeavoured  with  the  first  impulse  to  make  my 
escape,  I  felt  my  waist  unmercifully  squeezed,  I 
was  impelled  forward  as  if  the  wind  were  blowing 
me  on,  and  all  at  once  we  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  astonished  company,  as  though  we  had  fallen 
from  the  sky. 

"I  picked  the  Prinzesschen  up  in  the  garden," 
said  Charlotte  rapidly,  and  cutting  short  a  sentence 
just  about  to  issue  from  the  bookkeeper's  bps. 
"Dear  Miss  Fliedner,  just  look  at  the  childj  does 
she  not  look  quite  another  person?  She  has  been 
at  the  Court  tea,  and  has  driven  home  in  the  Court 
carriage  just  like  Cinderella!  ...  let  us  see,  child, 
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if  one  of  jrooc  linle  latta  slippa  basnt  been  left 
on  the  casde  steps!" 

Wotwithrtainltng  107  cmbanassment,  I  could  not 
bdp  laughing,  utd  I  accepted  the  chair  which  Da- 
g(ri>en  Ivoa^  mc  . . .  ChailoUe  was  right:  the  dis- 
pute was  cut  short,  cODCIaded.  as  if  it  had  never 
taken  place;  and  when  1  looked  np,  I  caught  sight 
of  the  bookkeeper  disappearing  by  the  very  path 
we  had  come.  .  .  .  Heir  Claudius  was  still  standing 
near  the  palm-tree  .  . ,  with  what  shy  curiosity  did  my 
eye  scan  him!  had  he  not  the  brand  on  his  forebeadi 
He  had  killed  a  nun! — I  only  saw  the  grave  blue 
eyes  looking  down  at  me,  and  I  shrank  back  timidly. 

FrSulein  Fliedner  began  to  breathe  freely  once 
more;  my  arrival  was  evidently  agreeable  to  her, 
and  she  pressed  my  hand  tenderly. 

"Tell  us  all  about  it,  litde  one,"  she  said,  as  she 
took  off  my  hat  and  pulled  out  the  crushed  trim- 
mings of  my  sleeves.  "What  was  it  like  at  the 
Court  I" 

I  buried  myself  deep  down  in  the  cane-chair — 
one  of  the  gigantic  fern  leaves,  looking  emerald-Iike 
by  ihe  lamplight,  waved  over  my  head;  and  others 
again  hung  sideways  across,  and  fanned  my  bare 
shoulders  soft  and  cool.  There  I  sat,  under  the 
shflter  of  a  protecting  canopy  as  it  were,  and  J  felt 
securely  concealed.    In  addition  Herr  Claudius  drew 
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back,  but  he  did  not  leave  the  conservatory — one 
could  hear  him  softly  pacing  up  and  down,  behind 
the  groups  of  rocks  and  plants. 

My  courage  rose  once  more,  and  I  described 
my  glorious  dlbul,  at  first  with  some  hesitation,  but 
gradually,  as  I  became  myself  amused,  quite  fluently 
— how  my  so  arduously  prepared  reverence  had 
come  to  nought;  and  of  my  childish  song,  and  the 
scrap  of  my  history  which  I  had  related  to  the  Prin- 
cess with  so  much  trustful  simplicity! 

Charlotte  interrupted  me  every  now  and  then 
with  a  burst  of  laughter,  and  Fraulein  Fliedner  could 
not  forbear  joining  in  it  too  occasionally,  while  she 
patted  my  cheek  kindly;  Dagobert  alone  did  not  join 
in  the  laugh;  he  looked  at  me  with  the  very  same 
espression  of  alarm  as  the  grey-eyed  young  lady  at 
Court,  and  when,  in  conclusion,  I  took  off  the  shawl, 
because  I  felt  it  too  warm,  and  threw  it  on  the 
table,  saying  it  belonged  to  the  Princess,  he  took  it 
up  with  the  most  indescribable  respect,  and  hung 
it  carefully  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  which  annoyed 
and  irritated  me  beyond  measure. 

"Stop,"  cried  Charlotte  suddenly,  stretching  lier 
hand  out  towards  me,  as  I  was  proceeding  in  my 
descriptions;  "Just  look,  Fraulein  Fliedner,  and  say 
yourself  if  the  Prinzesschen ,  despite  her  dark  blue 
eyes,   is  not  far  more  hke  one  of  those  interesting 
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daughlers  of  Israel,  such  as  the  Bible  represents, 
than  a  shoot  of  an  old  and  thoroughly  German 
stock....  There!  as  the  luxuriantly  curling  hair  stands 
out  against  the  fem-tree,— pray,  Prinzesschen,  keep 
your  hand  a  moment  longer  thus,  above  your  fore- 
head— she  recalls  the  picture  of  Paul  Delaroche's 
young  Jewess  vividly  to  my  mind,  as  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  she  watches  in  secret  the  fate  of  the  little 
Moses." 

"My  grandmother  was  a  Jewess,"  1  said,  without 
the  least  embarrassment. 

The  measured  tread  in  the  background  of  the 
conservatory  suddenly  ceased,  and  a  death-like  silence 
reigned  one  moment  at  the  tea-table  where  I  was 
sitting,  so  that  I  could  overlook  a  part  of  the  garden 
through  the  glass.  The  moon  had  risen,  but  was 
still  hidden  beneath  a  bank  of  clouds,  whose  jagged 
edges  were  silvered  by  its  light.  The  broad  plain 
was  flooded  by  a  pale  flickering  light,  which  gave 
a  spectral  and  distorted  appearance  to  the  objects 
around.  The  bed  of  white  lilies,  though  distant, 
and  partially  hidden  by  the  trees  overhanging  the 
stream,  appeared  notwithstanding  to  be  the  one  spot 
which  absorbed  all  the  scanty  moonshine.  It  shone 
brightly  opposite  to  me,  and  made  me  think,  with 
pain  and  anguish  once  again,  of  my  poor  grand- 
mother, as  she  lay  stretched  beneath  the  oak.  .  .  . 
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The  whole  scene  as  it  occurred,  and  all  I  had  suffered 
through  ihat  fearful  night  arose  before  me.  The 
few  and  ever  touching  points  of  interest  which  had 
taken  place  between  the  mentally  diseased  lady  and 
myself  during  those  long  years,  then  the  sudden 
awakening  of  grandmother's  love  in  her  dying  hour, 
my  misery  when  I  perceived  the  approach  of  death 
was  about  to  rob  me  of  this  newly  discovered  heart, 
all  this  rose  with  overpowering  vividness  before  me; 
and  as  it  rose,  so  I  spoke  out.  I  also  touched  upon 
the  dreadful  interview  between  my  grandmother  and 
the  old  clergyman — how  she  had  rejected  clerical 
aid,  and  died  in  the  Jewish  faith,  and  how  mild 
and  forgiving  the  old  pastor  had  been.  Suddenly, 
while  all  were  listening  in  the  profoundest  silence, 
quick  heavy  steps  were  heard  on  the  gravel,  and 
the  bookkeeper,  whom  I  had  fancied  safe  long  ago 
in  the  Carol inenlust,  stood  before  me. 

"The  man  was  an  idiot!"  he  literally  thundered 
forth.  "He  should  not  have  left  the  bed  till  he  had 
brought  the  apostate  soul  back  again.  He  should 
have  compelled  her  to  return  .  . .  priests  have  nie;ins 
enough  of  rousing  up  the  refractory  even  when  they 
will  tumble  headlong  into  eternal  death. — " 

I  sprang  up.  The  idea  that  a  voice  such  as 
this  might  disturb  the  death  struggle  of  some  soul, 
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thus  remorselessly,  and  prolong  the  pangs  of  the 
departing,  excited  me  fearfully. 

"Oh,  he  dared  not  have  done  that,"  I  said. 
"We  would  not  have  suffered  it,  Use  and  I, — most 
certainly  not — and  I  won't  suffer  you  now  to  speak 
another  word  about  my  poor  dear  grandmother." 

Fraulein  Fliedner  had  risen  quickly,  and  laid 
both  her  arms  soothingly  around  me,  while  she  cast 
an  anxious  glance  over  towards  the  rocky  groups. 
The  steps  were  audible  once  more,  this  time  ap- 
proaching the  tea-table  rapidly. 

"Did  you  tell  the  Princess  all  that  too,  Fraulein 
von  Sassen!"  asked  Dagoberl  quickly;  he  placed  a 
barrier  to  further  discussions  by  this  question,  and 
succeeded  in  silencing  the  approaching  footsteps. 

I  shook  my  head  in  silence. 

"Well  then,  if  I  may  offer  my  advice,  preserve 
the  same  silence  in  future." 

"But  for  what  reasonl"  enquired  Fraulein 
Fliedner. 

"You  can  readily  imagine,  dear  Fliedner,"  he 
replied,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "It  is  well  known 
that  the  Duke  does  not  look  on  Jews  with  too 
favourable  an  eye,  because  his  former  Agent  Hirsch- 
feld  swindled  him  to  a  fabulous  extent,  and  finisTied 
up  by  absconding.  Further^and  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal ihing^the  name  of  von  Sassen  has  been  an 
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unstained  one  for  centuries  at  Court.  In  his  High- 
ness's  eyes  Herr  von  Sassen's  learning  is  of  course 
the  main  feature,^but  it  is  a  different  thing  with 
other  people — they  doubtless,  are  chiefly  influenced 
by  the  age  and  purity  of  the  family's  descent;  such  a 
disclosure  on  the  young  lady's  part  might  have  a 
baneful  effect  on  the  brilliant  reception  the  Doctor 
has  received,  as  well  upon  her  own,  which  she  would 
doubUess  regret." 

I  remained  silent  because  I  could  not  under- 
stand how  my  father's  mother  having  been  a  Jewess 
could  possibly  injure  him;  I  failed  entirely  in  form- 
ing any  idea  of  those  worldly  systems  which  were 
as  yet  wholly  unknown  to  me.  It  was  also  far  from 
a  suitable  moment  to  reflect  on  the  subject,— I  was 
still  trembling  from  the  effects  of  the  fright  which 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of  that 
dreaded  old  raan  had  caused  me.  Aud  there  he 
was  still,  planted  riglit  opposite  to  me,  with  folded 
arms,  and  his  eyes  glowing  like  coals  beneatii  his 
white  brows,  as  if  they  would  fain  scorch  me  up. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  felt  that  I  was  hated 
— an  experience  so  difiicuit  for  tlie  young  mind  to 
grasp; — the  air  I  breathed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
my  enemy  seemed  to  stifle  me;  my  stay  in  the  con- 
servatory became  intolerable. 

"I  want  to  go  home^Ilse  is  waiting  for  me,"  I 
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said,  disengaging  myself  by  a  sudden  movement 
from  Fraulein  Fliedner's  arms,  and  seizing  my  hat, 
while  my  eyes  roved  with  feverish  longing  over  the 
cool  large  garden  outside. 

"Well,  then,  come,"  said  Charlotte,  rising.  "I 
see  in  your  glance  we  must  not  venture  to  detain 
you!  .  .  .  You  are  just  in  a  mood  to  smash  the 
panes  like  the  wild  Darling  .  .  ." 

"Darling  threw  his  master  to-day,  and  kicked 
him,"  I  said. 

Dagobert  started  up.  "What,  Arthur  Tressel! 
the  famous  horseroanl     Impossible!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Ah  bah,  a  splendid  horseman  that!  The  man 
would  have  done  wiser  to  remain  at  his  desk,"  said 
Charlotte,  with  evident  indifference;  but  a  glance  of 
fury  shot  from  beneath  her  eyelids,  which  were  cast 
down  in  apparent  contempt,  and  stole  towards  the 
background  of  the  greenhouse.  "Did  the  poor 
young  man  hurt  himself!" 

"Herr  von  Wismar  told  the  Princess  that  his 
was  robust  blood,  and  quite  a  different  kind  of  bones 
—they  were  not  easily  smashed." 

A  low  laugh  was  heard  from  the  rockery — and 
I  believe  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  could  not  have 
produced  a  more  startling  effect  upon  the  brother 
and  sister,  than  did  my  artless  natural  reply,  and 
that    immediate    though    scarcely    audible    laugh. 
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What  had  I,  poor,  terrified  little  creature,  what  could 
I  have  done,  that  Dagobert  looked  so  fiercely  at 
meJ  ...  In  tlie  first  moment  it  seemed  to  be  Char- 
lotte's impulse  to  burst  out  with  some  violent  excla- 
mation in  the  direction  of  the  rockery,  but  she  con- 
quered herself  and  remained  silent,  only  throwing 
her  head  proudly  back. 

"Come,  little  one,"  she  said;  "give  Fraulein 
Fliedner  your  hand,  and  say  good-night — it  is  high 
time  to  take  you  to  bed." 

At  any  other  time  ray  seventeen  year  old  dignity 
would  have  taken  offence  at  this  mode  of  treating 
me,  but  upon  this  occasion  I  forgave  Charlotte  on 
the  spot;  for  the  lips  which  thus  compelled  them- 
selves to  jest  were  white  as  snow;  the  proud  girl 
was  deeply  wounded,  that  I  saw,  though  all  un- 
conscious of  the  cause. 

She  walked  beside  me  the  length  of  the  con- 
servatory and  the  first  part  of  the  garden  silently, 
and  to  all  appearance  calm;  but  scarcely  had  we 
well  crossed  the  bridge,  ere  she  paused,  and  taking 
a  long,  deep  breath,  pressed  her  hands  to  her  heart 

"Did  you  hear  how  he  laughedl"  she  enquired, 
her  wrath  breaking  forth. 

"It  was  Herr  Claudmsl" 

"Yes,  child.  .  .  .  AVhen  you  have  lived  some- 
what longer  among  ua  you  will  then  Jearn  that  this 
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great  and  superior  mind  never  laughs,  unless  it  may 
be  at  the  weaknesses  of  mankind,  as  he  did  a  few 
minutes  ago  .  .  .  little  one,  in  future  you  must  be 
.  mote  careful  how  you  chatter  about  everything  that 
occurs  at  Court  when  my  uncle  is  wiih  us." 

I  was  disgusted.  They  had  insisted  on  my  re- 
lating everything,  and  I  had  in  reality  shewn  a  great 
deal  of  prudence  for  a  creature  of  my  open,  un- 
cultivated nature;  not  one  word  of  all  that  had  been 
said  about  Dagobert  at  Court  had  crossed  my  lips. 

"What  are  you  scolding  about  though!"  I  asked 
sullenly.  "Am  I  not  to  say  that  they  consider  the 
fallen  rider  strong  and  powerful  at  Court)" 

"0  sancia  siniplicilas !  "  exclaimed  Charlotte,  with 
a  mocking  laugh,  "Arthur  Tressel  is  tender  and 
elegant — made  of  the  finest  porcelain.  .  .  .  Herr  von 
Wisraar's  spirited  sketch  referred  entirely  to  the 
worthy  body  of  the  burgher  class;  a  cavalier  would 
doubtless  have  broken  his  exquisite  and  peculiarly 
constructed  ribs  in  such  a  fall,  and  his  noble  soul 
have  winged  its  way  at  once  back  to  heaven;  but 
the  robust  burgher  blood  possesses  far  too  much  of 
the  coarse  low  earthen  element,  and  so  plaister  heals 
it,  and  it  is  not  much  the  worse!" 

She  laughed  once  again,  and  proceeded  with 
hasty  steps  towards  the  parterre  of  the  Carolinenlust, 
I  by  her  side. 
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The  moon  had  now  risen  to  ihe  full,  and  was 
shining  down  on  the  litde  casde.  The  pale  Sight, 
falling  on  Ihis  silent  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  gloomy 
wood,  produced  the  same  intoxicating  effect  upon 
my  nerves  as  the  strong  scent  of  the  flowers  had 
done  in  the  front  garden.  The  marble  Diana  yonder 
looked  so  appallingly  life-like  that  one  expected 
every  moment  to  hear  the  arrow  whiz  through  the 
air!  .  .  .  The  moonlight  bathed  the  fruit  and  flower 
garlands  and  festoons  upon  the  walls,  lighted  up  the 
stony  eyes,  closed  lips,  and  heavily  burdened  carya- 
tides and  floated  upon  the  mirror  of  the  water,  and  on 
the  enormous  glass  window-panes.  I  could  recogniKC 
every  individual  fold  of  the  faded  silk  drapery  be- 
hind the  balcony  door — the  moon  was  gliding  now 
with  silvery  beams  within  that  secret  chamber — but 
the  lamp  in  that  dreadful  fanatic's  room  of  course 
was  not  lighted. 

"The  man  that  lived  there,"  said  Charlotte,  point- 
ing to  the  bel-ilage,  "he  would  have  understood  my 
brother  and  me.  He  shook  off  the  dust  and  dirt  of 
the  shop -connection  with  a  firm  and  decided  hand, 
and  stept  boldly  into  that  sphere  where  alone  he 
could  breathe  the  life  that  suited  him."  She  looked 
fixedly  at  the  windows,  and  shrugging  her  shoulders, 
continued:  "he  fell  from  that  state,  no  doubt,  with 
smashed  brains— but  what  then!     He  had  neverthe- 
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less  compelled  the  haughty  and  exclusive  'caste' 
to  recognize  him;  he  had  become  their  equal,  and 
trod  with  brilliancy  ajid  fame  the  path,  which  they 
so  jealously  seek  to  keep  exclusively  their  own. 
Moreover  it  is  all  one  whether  this  path  extended 
over  ten  or  fifty  years.  Willingly  would  I  die  early, 
if  only  I  could  thereby  attain  a  twelve  months'  so- 
journ in  high  society.  ...  I  have  tasted  what  it 
means  to  spend  half  one's  youth  among  a  set  of 
haughty  ambitious  liearts,  and  to  bear  an  imposed 
and  plebeian  name  among  schoolfellows  of  the 
nobility,  who  turn  up  their  noses  at  one.  I  will  not 
be  always  looked  down  on — I  will  noL" 

Siie  shook  her  clenched  hand  upwards,  and 
paced  rapidly  up  and  down,  while  her  breathing 
seemed  to  grow  faster  and  faster. 

"Uncle  Eric  knows  of  this  hidden  fire  within 
my  breast, — Dagobert  thinks,  feels,  and  suffers  just 
as  I  do — "  she  continued,  pausing  in  her  walk,^ 
"and  with  all  the  cit-like  pride  of  his  position,  he 
endeavours  to  suppress  it,  to  stifle  it  ...  we  ought 
to  seek  the  foundation  of  our  dignity  in  ourselves, 
and  not  in  outward  circumstances,  says  this  great 
philosopher;  ridiculousl  that  first  properly  roused 
me.  I  feel  as  if  bound  to  the  martyr's  stake;  the 
bridle  galls  me,  and  I  curse  the  evil  fate  which 
brought  the  young  eagles  into  the  crow's  nesbj 
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And  whence  these  ungovernable  feehngsl"  she  de- 
manded, as  she  paced  slowly  on.  "They  have  been 
there  since  I  drew  breath;  they  must  be  in  the 
blood  that  flows  through  my  veins,  ...  it  is  no 
chimera,  that  consciousness  of  aristocratic  descent 
. . .  threads  may  be  woven  which  connect  one  being 
with  another,  which  unite  us  with  past  greatness, 
even  when  they  are  perceplible  no  more;  as,  for 
instance,  in  this  case  of  ourselves,  over  whose  real 
birth  a  profound  silence,  an  impenetrable  darkness 
hangs.  .  ,  ." 

These  passionately  uttered  complaints  were  sud- 
denly put  a  stop  to,  and  ended  in  a  kind  of  stammer, 
for  there,  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  walks  into  the 
wood  which  we  had  just  passed  by,  stood  Herr  Clau- 
dius, looking  at  the  excited  girl  with  grave  quiet  eyes, 

"This  darkness  shall  yet  be  cleared  up,  Charlotte, 
I  promise  it  to  you,"  he  said,  as  quietly  as  though 
the  violent  outbreak  had  been  directed  specially  at 
him,  and  he  was  replying  to  it.  "But  you  shall 
only  hear  the  truth,  when  you  know  how  to  bear  it, 
when  life  and  I^"  here  he  pointed  imperiously  to- 
wards himself^ — "have  made  you  more  sensible.  .  .  , 
Now,  go  back  to  the  house,  and  get  DOrte  to  make 
you  a  glass  of  eau  sucrie.  .  .  .  One  thing  more:  I 
most  imperatively  forbid  you  to  take  these  moonlight 
walks    in    future    with    Fraulein    von    Sassen;    the 

Thi  Primtss  0/ Ikt  ifMt.  II.  ^ 
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desiie  of  'greatness'  is  infectious.  You  understatul 
mel" 

ExtraordinaFy  to  relate,  this  girl  with  the  strong 
mind  did  not  find  a  word  of  reply.  Surprise  must 
no  doubt  have  paralysed  her  for  the  moment,  and 
rendered  her  powerless.  With  head  sullenly  erect, 
she  pressed  my  hand  so  hard,  that  I  very  nearly 
screamed  aloud,  then  threw  it  violently  from  her, 
and  disappeared  in  the  wood. 

I  was  now  alone  with  him— fear  and  oppression 
seized  my  heart,  but  I  would  not  let  him  see  I  was 
afraid — not  now,  at  all  events.  Goliath,  strong  as 
he  was  had  lost  his  head  for  a  moment  and  fled , . . 
but  David  if  of  small  stature  bore  himself  the  braver. 
...  I  walked  for  my  taste  far  too  slowly  towards 
the  Carol  in  enlust,  and  he  kept  beside  me,  silent . , . 
the  hall  was  brilliantly  illuminated;  the  corridor  too, 
which  lay  behind  my  room,  was  lighted  up  every 
evening  by  Herr  Claudius's  desire  with  two  lamps. 
At  the  entrance  to  this  corridor,  a  step  of  which  I 
had  already  mounted,  he  stood  still. 

"You  left  me  this  afternoon  in  ill-humour,"  he 
said.  "Give  me  your  hand,  I  had  rather  not  make 
such  unpleasant  experiences  as  Heinz  with  the 
wicked  raven." 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  me.  Through  the 
door  of  the  corridor,  the  lamplight  shining  through 
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a  ruby-coloured  glass  window,  threw  a  red  reflection 
on  his  long  white  fingers,  and  the  diamond  ring 
threw  out  the  most  dazzling  rays — I  shuddered. 

"It  is  full  of  blood!"  I  cried  horrified,  and  knock- 
ing his  hand  away. 

He  drew  back  and  looked  at  me — never  to  my 
dying  day  shall  I  forget  the  glance  that  then  met 
mine — never  yet  had  a  human  eye  regarded  me 
thus,  never!  ...  he  turned  away  and  left  the  house 
without  uttering  one  word. 

Involuntarily  I  put  my  hand  to  my  heart  as 
though  I  had  been  stabbed  by  a  dagger.  .  .  *  What 
pain  I  felt!  It  was  remorse,  deep  remorse!  .  .  . 
I  rushed  down  the  stairs,  into  the  open  air, — I 
wished  to  give  him  the  hand  he  had  asked  for,  and 
beg  of  him  not  to  be  angry.  But  the  gravel  walk 
was  empty;  and  I  did  not  even  hear  the  sound  of 
retreating  footsteps  — Herr  Claudius  must  have  gone 
by  the  soft  woodpath. 

Deeply  cast  down,  I  at  last  sought  Use.  Her 
ever  watchful  and  sharp  eyes  at  once  noticed  the 
drops  on  my  eyelashes,  but  I  told  her  that  that 
abominable  blood-red  glass  in  the  corridor  was  the 
cause  of  it,  and  that  it  would  have  been  far  better 
if  Darling  had  broken  it,  instead  of  the  greenhouse. 
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Tms  evening  was  succeeded  by  many  days  (tf 
an  anxiety,  such  as  I  experienced  for  die  first  time 
in  my  life — anxiety  about  a  sick  father.  He  suffered 
so  frightfully  from  headache,  that  for  three  whole 
days  he  was  unable  to  go  np  to  his  beloved  library. 
The  wild  bee  which  could  ne^er  bear  to  pass  one 
half  hour  in  the  Dierlchof  rooms  during  sunny 
weather  now  sat  from  early  rooming  till  late  at 
night  at  the  feet  of  the  sufferer,  listening  anxiously 
to  every  movement,  and  to  every  sound  that  came 
from  his  lips.  The  yearning  for  a  sight  of  the  August 
sky  outside  never  once  assailed  me;  sunbeams  too, 
floated  every  now  and  then  through  the  darkened 
chamber,  and  that  was,  when  I  sat  on  the  side  of 
the  bed,  and  was  permitted  to  lay  one  of  my  cool 
hands  alternately  on  the  invalid's  burning  forehead, 
when,  faintly  smiling,  he  would  whisper  to  Use,  how 
little  he  had  thought  what  a  blessing  it  was  to  have 
a  child;  since  the  death  of  my  mother,  he  had  al- 
ways felt  on  the  recurrence  of  his  old  malady — he 
suffered  periodically  from  these  headaches — doubly 
desolate  and  ill,  because  there  was  no  careful  hand, 
no  eye  with  tender  forethought  around  him;  he  would 
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now  lament  with  tenfold  regret  the  many  years 
father  and  daughter  had  been  separated,  as  a  great 
and  irreparable  loss. 

The  Duke's  private  physician  visited  my  father 
frequently.  Every  day  a  footman  came  twice  to 
enquire  after  the  state  of  the  invalid,  and  to  bring 
him  refreshments;  in  fact.  Use's  hands  were  full,  and 
she  had  more  ihan  enough  to  do  to  reply  to  the 
innumerable  anxious  enquiries  which  poured  in  from 
every  quarter.  In  the  front  liouse  too,  no  little  sym- 
pathy was  shown.  Fraulein  Flieduer  came  herself 
every  morning  to  make  personal  enquiries,  and  put 
the  whole  house  and  its  occupants  at  our  disposal 
.  .  .  Charlotte  too,  came  one  evening  to  spend  half 
an  hour  widi  me,  to  comfort  "the  little  one,"  in 
her  "anxiety"  as  she  said.  But  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  she  stood  far  more  in  need  of  external  cheering 
than  I  did.  Something  dark  and  gloomy  lay  brood- 
ing over  the  heavy  brows,  and  the  hitherto  proud 
and  careless  assurance  of  her  bearing  was  now  re- 
placed by  a  fidgety  nervousness.  She  never  alluded 
to  the  meeting  with  her  uncle  in  the  wood  by  a 
single  syllable;  but  on  the  other  hand  she  gave  me 
3  lively  description  of  the  impending  storm  which 
threatened  the  front- dwelling  every  moment.  Herr 
Claudius  was  carrying  out  with  a  high  hand  his  reso- 
lution of  cleansing  his  house  and  business  premises 
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from  the  hypocrisy  which  had  crept  into  it  He  bad 
magnanimousiy  left  the  collections  already  made 
from  the  work-people  towards  the  missionary  box 
in  the  bookkeeper's  hands;  but  had  replaced  an 
equal  sum  from  his  own  means,  as  a  fund  in  a  newly 
established  money-box  erected  by  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  forwarding  the  erection  of  a  Realschule*  for  the 
sons  of  the  work-people,  and  to  lighten  the  expenses 
of  the  marriage  portions  for  the  daughters  of  the  poor. 
The  young  clerk  who.  from  a  service  of  love,  had 
subscribed  to  the  mission  bos  far  beyond  his  means, 
had  received  a  severe  reprunand,  and  a  threat  that 
any  relapse  into  such  hypocrisy  would  be  followed 
by  his  dismissal.  The  bookkeeper  was  of  course 
going  about  with  a  face  of  fixed  and  inexpressible 
ill-humour — that  I  knew  already,  for  I  had  seen 
him  several  tiroes,  through  a  split  in  the  blind, 
walking  round  the  pond,  in  company  with  the 
brother  and  sister.  The  bond  between  these  three 
individuals  appeared  through  these  new  circum- 
stances to  have  been  drawn  still  closer — the  walks 
together  in  the  wood  testified  to  that 

As  often  as  Charlotte  mentioned  Herr  Claudius's 
name,  I  felt  a  slight  pang  within  me;  but  the  torments 
of  remorse  and  self-reproach  had  considerably  abated 
sincelhad  repeatedly  reminded  myself  of  the  irritating 
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fact,  that  the  origin  of  my  father's  illness  lay  in  the 
excitement  from  which  he  had  suffered  about  the 
purchase  of  the  medal, — the  admirable  and  sharp 
logic  of  my  seventeen -year-old  head  laid  the  whole 
blame  on  the  hard-hearted  refuser  of  the  one  remedy 
— and  so — we  were  quits! — 

Now,  however,  the  evil  days  were  past.  The 
windows  of  the  sick  chamber  stood  wide  open,  air 
and  sun  streamed  in  again,  and  Use  was  dusting 
and  scrubbing  as  if  the  whole  sand  of  the  desert 
had  been  poured  out  there.  I  had  accompanied 
my  father  on  his  first  visit  to  the  library,  boiled  his 
cofTee  for  the  afternoon  in  the  machine  up  there, 
drawn  the  green  curtain  partially,  just  as  he  liked 
it,  and  wrapped  a  wadded  quilt  round  his  limbs. 
I  knew  be  had  been  well  attended  to,  and  that  he 
was  calmly  happy  at  being  once  more  able  to  resume 
his  labours;  now  and  then  I  flew  away  like  an  arrow 
from  the  bow:  now  I  began  to  value  the  delicious 
wood-sward,  the  refreshing  shade  underneath  the 
millions  of  interwoven  boughs.  The  sun  hung  like  a 
dazzling  globe  of  fire  over  the  garden — it  looked 
just  as  if  it  longed  to  drink  up  all  the  blue  water 
of  the  pond,  which  was  lying  dead  and  lazy  widiin 
its  stone  circlet. 

I  turned  into  the  path  which  I  had  not  trodden 
since   the  previous   Sunday,    and   crept   into   the 
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thicket, — there  stood  Gretchen's  little  basket-camage 
still  filled  with  the  half  crushed,  half  decayed  straw- 
berries— ^nobody  had  asked  to  get  it  back  again; 
possibly  the  old  gardener  Schafer  had  looked  for 
it,  but  been  unable  to  find  it  .  .  .  How  sorry  I  feh 
for  the  poor  child,  who  no  doubt  mourned  over  the 
lost  toy.  Her  parents  were  poor,  so  poor  that  their 
mother's  hands  bore  the  signs  of  toil,  and  she  was 
very  probably  unable  to  supply  the  loss. 

Although  Herr  Claudius  had  not  spoken  a  word 
of  direction  to  me  individually  in  the  late  scene, 
he  had  notwithstanding  placed  a  perpetual  bar  to 
any  repetition  of  such  an  offence — at  least  so  I 
fancied— when  he  took  out  the  key  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket;  nevertheless,  I  made  at  once  for  the 
garden  door^lo  and  behold,  what  did  I  see,  but 
a  new  lock  before  me!  A  strong,  solid  lock, 
without  a  key;  the  bolts  and  bars  were  also  quite 
new^dear  me,  what  an  amount  of  respect  must 
they  have  for  the  powerful  little  hand,  that  they  had 
thus,  as  it  were,  set  the  gate  anew  in  iron! — 

I  clambered  up  the  elm-tree;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion it  was  no  joke.  I  had  what  they  termed  my 
lace  things  upon  my  feet,  and  had  slipped  my 
elegantly  attired  limbs  into  the  old  Haide  shoes, — 
oh,  what  a  world  too  wide  they  were  for  me!   Ever? 

It        M 
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moment  they  threatened  to  part  company  with  me, 
and  to  stay  behind  in  the  thicket. 

At  last,  however,  I  sat  perched  on  the  very  top 
of  the  elm.  A  child's  litUe  carriage  stood  on  the 
balcony  of  the  Swiss -cottage,  completely  shaded  by 
the  wild  wine  (Virginian  creeper) — little  Hermann 
was  lying  in  it,  on  white  cushions,  very  lazy,  but 
also  very  content.  Near  him  stood  Gretchen,  munch- 
ing a  large  piece  of  bread  and  butter,  chattering 
between  whiles  to  her  little  brother;  in  the  room 
within  I  could  see  their  mamma  ironing,  and  coming 
every  now  and  then  to  the  door,  with  a  flushed  face, 
to  look  after  the  children. 

Who  could  have  thought,  looking  at  the  soft 
womanly  face  before  me,  that  such  a  storm  as  that 
1  had  seen  pass  over  it  on  Sunday  last  was  possible) 
At  this  moment  there  remained  as  little  trace  of  it 
in  the  smiling  features  as  there  appeared  any  com- 
plaint on  Gretchen's  part  over  her  lost  carriage. 
But  I  was  determined  the  child  should  have  it  again 
without  further  delay;  I  intended  to  fill  it  with  fresh 
strawberries  and  flowers,  and  to  beg  the  old  gardener, 
Schafer,  to  carry  it  back.  I  left  the  top  of  the  tree, 
and  began  to  swing  myself  down  from  one  bough 
to  another,  when  I  heard  people  all  at  once  ap- 
proaching from  the  Carolinenlust;  they  must  have 
been  very  .near  me  already,  for  I  shrank  back  in 
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terror  at  the  sound  of  the  old  bookkeeper's  v(^^~ 
which  sounded  to  me  as  if  he  were  standing  already 
at  the  foot  of  the  elm  tree.  I  did  not  again  reach 
the  top  of  the  tree  without  some  considerable  noise 
from  my  heavy  encumbrances,  but  I  clasped  the 
trunk  with  my  arms,  and  sat  perfectly  still,  hoping 
that  the  storm  would  blow  over  quickly,  for  I  was 
sitting  on  a  very  slender  bough,  and  listened  with 
a  beating  heart  to  what  passed  below. 

The  fu^t  thing  1  saw,  through  the  leafy  canopy, 
was  Charlotte's  purple  velvet  bow,  which  she  generally 
wore  in  her  hair, — and  where  Charlotte  was,  there 
of  course  was  Dagobert;  the  brother  and  sister  had 
fled  once  more  from  the  sultry  and  storm  threatening 
atmosphere  of  the  house;  they  were  miserable,  and 
needed  comforting,  but  it  affected  me  painfully  all 
the  same  to  see  that  they  turned  to  this  disagree- 
able old  man  in  their  necessity. 

The  wanderers  turned  into  a  path,  close  to  my 
place  of  concealment.  Eckhof  lowered  his  voice 
perceptibly;  but  his  fine  clear  intonation  enabled 
me  notwithstanding  to  catch  quite  distinctly  every 
word  he  uttered.  He  held  his  hat  in  his  hand;  the 
snow-white  partition  of  his  hair  shone  clearly,  but 
his  appearance  otherwise  indicated  an  unwonted 
gloom — the  grim  and  embittered  expression  of 
countenance  showed  innumerable  folds  and  wrinkles 
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in  the  usually  smooth,  one  might  almost  say  con- 
ceitedly tended,  face. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  hold  your  tongue  with  your 
consolations,"  he  exclaimed  standing  still,  but  not 
very  politely,  "The  consequences  cannot  be  cal- 
culated! Neither  of  you  can  be  judges  of  it,  since 
neither  of  you  know  what  an  immense  step  it  was  to 
gain  over  the  house  of  Claudius  with  its  many  de- 
pendants to  our  ranks.^that  had  produced  an  im- 
effect,  and  brought  back  many  a  weak  one,  and  many 
a  waverer,  into  the  church  once  more.  .  ,  .  And  now 
the  edifice  raised  with  so  much  toil  is  all  at  once, 
and  with  such  idat,  such  mercilessness ,  thrown  to 
the  ground.  .  .  ." 

"Uncle  is  cutting  off  his  nose  to  spite  his  face," 
said  Dagobert  coldly.  "The  powerful  and  wealthy 
have  no  better  ally  and  protection  than  the  church 
against  the  multitude  of  those  who  make  a  stand 
against  them.  ,  .  .  Did  I  but  possess  wealth  and 
power,  your  party  would  be  the  richer  by  one,  at 
all  events,  and  that  an  earnest  partisan, — I  under- 
stand the  times,  and  belong  to  those  who  steadfastly 
oppose  the  giddy  whirl  which  they  call  progress." 

"With  regard  to  the  church,  Fraulein  Charlotte 
holds  quite  different  opinions  from  yours,"  said 
Eckhof,  his  fiery  eye  resting  piercingly  on  the  young 
girl's  face. 
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"Yes,  oar  views  ^Sa  wiMj  oa  dot  pontt,*'' 
Rplicd,  candidlf;  "if  I  p^^rwrrw*  nancy,  I  should 
look  ttpoo  it  soUtij  in  the  ^f«  of  its  sopptjing  me  with 
the  meam  of  solni^  Ae  disgncefnl  and  depressing 
mfOaj  wfaicb  hangs  over  oar  faiiiilj'5  past  history. 
I  do  not  wom/  to  cat  the  croinbs  which  are  thrown  to 
me  anj  longer,  because  I  feel  and  know  disttncdy 
that  it  is  unworthy  of  me,  that  to  futtue  days  I  shall 
probably  fed  ashamed  of  having  done  so  .  .  ,  from 
this  time  forward  I  will  sciape  and  save  .  .  ." 

"Fraulein  Charlotte  savel"  broke  in  Eckhof,  with 
sarcastic  incredulity. 

"I  tell  yon,"  she  continued,  vehemently;  "I  would 
go  about  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  only  to  obtain  suf- 
ficient means  to  make  3  journey  of  enquiry  to 
Paris  .  .  ." 

"And  what  if  it  were  unnecessary  to  go  so  far 
to  solve  the  mystery?  .  .  ." 

Every  one  of  these  words  fell  heavily  like  sound- 
ing brass  in  my  ears  and  on  ray  nerves.  The  man  ihat 
uttered  them  with  such  weight  and  solemnity  stood 
ihere  as  if  he  had  with  one  single  decisive  step  for  ever 
freed  himself  from  a  heavy  inward  struggle.  "Come 
with  me,"  said  he,  abruptly  and  imperiously,  to  the 
young  lady,  who  followed  him  mechanically,  and  in 
silence.     He  seated  himself  on  the  bench  where  I 
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had  sat  and  sung  the  previous  Sunday,  and  which 
was  situated  in  a  slanting  direction  opposite  to  my 
present  hiding-place. 

Oh  misery,  what  a  dreadful  position  I  had  got 
into!  In  mortal  terror,  I  still  clung  to  the  elm's 
trunk,  but  half  swinging  in  the  air.  I  was  afraid 
my  weight  might  break  the  fragile  bough  on 
which  I  rested;  and  in  addition  to  this,  my  un- 
fortunate shoes  seemed  to  find  a  pleasure  in  gra- 
dually, but  none  the  less  inevitably,  slipping  off  my 
feet,  which  were  helping  to  support  me  on  the  tree; 
the  consequences  would  have  been  frightful— think, 
if  such  a  monster  had  suddenly  tumbled  down,  what 
an  occasion  for  DagoberE,  and  what  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  ray  enemy  to  deliver  to  me  an  over- 
whelmingly severe  lecture! 

"I  am  going  to  relate  a  history  to  you,"  said  the 
bookkeeper  to  the  brother  and  sister,  who  had  sat 
down  beside  him.  "But  first  listen  to  a  plain  ex- 
planation, .  .  .  What  you  are  now  about  to  learn 
does  not  proceed  from  any  attachment  to  you 
on  my  part, — it  would  be  a  lie,  were  I  to  say  so. 
Nor  am  I  speaking  from  motives  of  revenge  .  .  . 
but  at  this  particular  moment  you  must  look  upon 
me  not  as  the  individual  Eckhof,  but  as  a  soldier 
to  whom  no  choice  is  left, — when  he  must  make 
one  between  men's  earthly  interests^ were  it   even 
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those  of  his  own  family,  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood; 

and  the  good  of  the  church." 

And  it  was  this  blind  fanaticism  which  actually 
and  truly  inspired  Eckhof — he  was  in  the  deepest 
earnest  in  what  he  said.  One  could  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve it  in  the  glitter  of  his  eyes,  as  he  raised  them 
for  a  moment,  seeking  the  light  of  heaven,  through 
the  leafy  canopy  that  shrouded  him.  .  . , 

"  You  have  repeatedly  assured  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, "that  once  in  possession  of  wealth  and  a 
distinguished  name  you  would  immediately  join  our 
party,"  he  said  to  Dagobert. 

"I  repeat  it  solemnly  again,  I  could  not  put 
either  under  better  protection — thousands  would  not 
seem  to  me  too  much — " 

Eckhof  nodded  his  head.  "Itwillbe  looked  upon 
as  some  atonement  for  the  many  sins  that  were  com- 
mitted in  secret,  and  the  chastisement  will  at  last  be 
removed  from  those  unhappy  souls  who  have  hitherto 
been  doomed  to  wander  about  without  rest,"  he  said 
pathetically.  "These  evils  all  arose,  properly  speak- 
ing, from  a  merchant's  son  having  despised  that  sta- 
tion of  life  where  God  had  placed  him,  and  choosen 
instead  the  military  profession  ...  he  was  a  very 
fine  looking  young  man,  and  understood  all  those 
arts  which  attract  mankind,  so  the  Duke  ennobled 
him,  and  kept  him  continually  at  his  side.  ...  A 
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dissolute  life  was  that  which  they  led  over  there  in 
those  days,  though  it  is  from  thence  that  purity,  up- 
rightness, and  the  fear  of  God  ought  to  flow  forth  over 
all  the  land.  The  Duke  was  of  a  joyous  disposition, 
and  so  was  the  Duchess  his  wife,  as  well  as  his  youth- 
ful sisters,  the  Princesses  Sidonie  and  Margaret,  who 
were  not  unlike  the  daughters  of  Herod.  They  had 
their  own  way  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  Duke  loved 
them  dearly;  and  they  might  have  asked  him  for  any- 
thing, save  only  his  consent  to  a  misalliance ,  for  he 
was  proud  of  his  princely  blood.  . . .  The  two  beauti- 
ful sisters  travelled  here  and  there,  just  as  they 
pleased;  Princess  Margaret  resided  more  at  the  Court 
at  L. . .  than  at  home;  but  her  elder  sister  had  a 
strong  predilection  in  favour  of  Paris  and  Switzer- 
land. She  often  went  away  for  two  and  even  three 
months  at  a  time,  observing  of  course  the  strictest 
incognito,  and  under  the  care  of  an  old  and  highly 
respectable  lady  in  waiting,  and  a  cavalier  equally 
advanced  in  years^tlie  good  people  are  long  since 
dead." 

Here  he  paused  a  moment  and  stroked  his 
chin,  while  I  sat  poised  upon  the  bough  in  utter 
despair;  the  soles  of  my  feet  were  cramped  together 
in  order  to  keep  my  shoes  from  falling  off,  and  my 
temples  were  beating  violently  with  the  efforts  I 
made,  for  1  did  not  even  venture  to   take   a  long 
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breath.     And  this  man's  narrative  promised  to  be 
so  exlended,  I  could  see  no  prospect  of  an  end. 

Al  !ast  he  began  again:  "It  was  a  very  singular 
circumstance,  however,  that  whenever  the  Princess 
Sidonie  went  to  Switzerland  another  very  beautiful 
young  lady  was  sure  to  make  her  appearance  in  the 
Carolinenliist  She  had  precisely  the  same  black 
curls,  precisely  the  same  slight  form,  and  was  alto- 
gether her  very  image.  ...  On  these  occasions  the 
bridge  leading  to  the  front  garden  was  locked  even 
more  closely  than  usual,  if  possible,  and  along  die 
bank  of  the  river,  on  the  side  next  the  Carol  in  enlust,  a 
strong  pailing  was  erected,  which  after Lothar's  death 
was,  of  course,  allowed  to  fall  into  decay . . .  but  one 
person  enjoyed  the  honour  of  passing  from  the  front 
residence  over  the  bridge,  without  restriction,  back 
and  forward  and  that  was  Fraulein  Fliedner.  She  had 
actually  a  key  of  her  own,  which  she  generally  used 
in  the  evenings,  or  even  late  at  night  for  this  purpose; 
if  yon  ask  me  how  I  come  to  know  all  this,  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  my  late  wife  related  it  to  me. 
She  never,  indeed,  had  any  share  in  these  dark  do- 
ings— to  her  honour  be  it  said — but  female  ears 
and  eyes  are  keen  and  quick,  and  when  female 
curiosity  is  once  excited,  women  think  little  of  wet 
feet,  but  are  sure  to  find  a  spot  in  the  river  where 
f  ^ey  can  slip  through — " 
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"Ah,  ha,  the  good  lady  listened  too,"  thought  I, 
to  my  great  satisfaction,  and  forgetting  for  a  moment 
the  danger  of  my  position. 

"That  was  a  life  such  aa  turtle-doves  lead.  A 
magnificent  voice  used  to  sing  the  most  beautiful 
songs,  and  late  in  the  quiet  night,  the  young  officer's 
epaulettes  could  be  seen  gleaming  and  glittering  in 
the  moonlight  on  the  meadow  yonder,  while  tlie 
fair  slight  lady  hung  upon  his  arm  .  ,  ,  once,  how- 
ever, Fraulein  Fliedner  hurried  over  the  bridge  with- 
out any  apparent  caution — lights  were  seen  glancing 
to  and  fro  in  the  windows  of  the  Carolinenlust — 
and  at  midnight  an  infant's  cry  was  heard." 

Charlotte  jumped  up,  with  open  mouth,  as 
though  she  were  gasping  for  breath^her  spark- 
ling eyes  were  fixed  devouringly  on  the  narrator's 
face. 

"  For  several  years  successively  the  lady's  presence 
at  the  Carolinenlust  was  noticed — the  scene  I  have 
just  described  was  repeated  once  more  at  a  later 
date,"  said  Eckhof,  continuing — "and  then  the  gay, 
light-minded  Princess  Sidonie  died  suddenly  of  apo- 
plexy at  one  of  the  baths;  and  the  handsome  Lothar, 
who  was  just  then  with  the  Duke  at  Vienna,  three 
days  later  sent  a  bullet  through  his  own  head.  .  .  . 
Herr  Claudius  came  here  some  days  after  the  dreadful 
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catastrophe;  he  had  lisited  Vienna  an  his  way,  and 
had  met  Lolhar  there.  The  two  brothers,  who  had 
met  so  seldoin,  were  much  drawn  to  each  other  on 
this  occasion — that  I  have  from  Eric's  own  lips. 
The  first  time  I  was  permitted  to  go  in  to  speak,  to 
him,  I  could  not  forbear  from  touching  on  the 
occurrences  which  had  taken  place  at  the  Carolinec- 
lust.  He  looked  haughtily  and  displeased  at  me, 
and  said,  pointing  to  Lothar's  pocket-book,  'My 
brother  lived  in  honourable  matrimony  with  bis 
wife;  the  certificates  are  there,'  .  .  .  days  after  he 
had  legal  men  there,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  deceased.  I  stood  outside  in  the  corri- 
dor with  them,  while  he  once  more  went  round 
the  rooms,  where  his  brodier  had  lived.  I  saw 
him  lay  the  pocket-book  into  a  writing-table  drawer, 
and  lock  it, — then  he  made  the  rounds  of  all  the 
rooms  yet  again,  which  we  were  not  allowed  to 
enter,- he  shook  the  windows,  closed  the  doors,  and 
three  minutes  afterwards  the  legal  seals  were  on 
them.  .  .  .  The  two  children  born  in  the  Carolinen- 
lust  were.  ..." 

"Quiet,  quiet,  not  another  word,  don't  say  i^" 
said  Charlotte,  springing  up.  "Don't  you  know  I 
shall  go  mad,  that  I  must  die,  if  this — were  I  lo 
believe  this  wondrous  story,  even  if  only  for  one 
hour  long — and  then  must  afterwards  say  to  mysdf; 
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'It  is  not  true,  it  was  but  the  siliy  imagination  of  a 
woman  long  dead.'" 

She  pressed  her  hands  to  her  temples,  and  paced 
up  and  down. 

"Cahn  yourself,  and  keep  your  head,"  warned 
Eckhof,  rising  and  seizing  hold  of  the  young  girl's 
arm.  "I  only  ask  you  one  question;  if  not  the  chil- 
dren of  Lothar  and  the  Princess  Sidonie,  whose 
children  then  are  you)  .  .  ." 

Dear  met  Charlotte  the  daughter  of  a  Princessl 
I  was  within  an  ace  of  falling  from  my  perch.  .  .  . 
Now  all  was  right,  all  ,  .  .  how  unmistakably  had 
the  princely  blood  in  their  veins  made  itself  felt! .. . 
I  could  have  shouted  for  joy  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  frightful  torture  of  my  feet,  and  that  I  felt  the 
necessity  of  saving  up  the  remainder  of  my  strength 
to  enable  me  to  keep  quite  quiet.  What  would  have 
become  of  me,  if  the  grim  old  man  had  discovered. 
me  now,  after  his  confessions,  on  my  involuntary 
perch  as  a  listenerl 

"How  should  it  have  occurred  to  Herr  Claudius," 
he  continued,  "to  educate  and  even  adopt  the 
children  of  utter  strangers,  and  of  another  nation  tool 
You  see,  your  lawful  property,  the  inheritance  of 
his  brother,  he  does  not  deprive  you  of— he  is  too 
just  for  that — he  goes  even  further,  by  not  marrying 
I     be  secludes  you  his  own  fortune  also.     He  will  take 
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care  that  your  pecuniary  circumstances  are  brilliant, 
though  perhaps  not  till  after  his  death:  until  then 
he  will  keep  you  in  leading  strings — but  your  r<el 
name  he  will  withhold  from  you  for  ever,  because 
he  does  not  wish  the  new  sprig  of  nobility  to  con- 
tinue^I  know  him  well — he  has  the  same  unbending 
pride  of  all  the  Claudius  family.  But  calm  yourself 
now  for  the  present,"  said  Eckhof  impatiently,  "and 
collect  your  earliest  recollections." 

"I  remember  nothing^nothing,"  stammered 
Charlotte,  putting  her  hand  to  her  forehead — the 
girl's  strong  mind  gave  way  beneath  the  weight  of 
joy. 

"Charlotte,  collect  yourself,"  exclaimed  Dagobert, 
too.  Outwardly  he  seemed  far  more  tranquil  than 
his  sister;  but  he  seemed  to  me  suddenly  taller,  so 
proudly  did  he  hold  himself,  and  in  his  dark  flushed 
face  lay  an  expression  which  intimidated  me.  "Her 
recollections  must  in  any  case  be  very  scant,"  he 
said  to  the  bookkeeper,  "for  she  was  very  little 
when  our  mode  of  life  changed — indeed  I  know 
very  little  more  myself.  We  did  not  spend  our  in- 
fancy in  Paris  itself,  but  in  a  small  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  with  Madame  Godin — you 
know  that  already.  ...  I  remember  that  my  father 
used  to  let  mc  ride  on  his  knee,  but  for  my  life  I 
cannot  recall   what  be  looked  like,     I  only  know 
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that  his  appearance  was  bright  and  dazzling  .  .  . 
we  were  told  once  that  he  was  an  officer.  .  .  .  Mamma 
I  saw  very  seldom — my  dearest  remembrance  of 
her  was  on  one  afternoon.  Mamma  drove  out  with 
Uncle  Eric  and  one  other  gentleman;  they  took 
coffee  in  the  garden  saloon,  and  Uncle  Eric  chased 
me  over  the  fields,  threw  me  up  in  the  air,  and  car- 
ried Charlotte  whole  hours  in  his  arms.  .  .  .  He  was 
quite  different  then  to  what  he  is  now;  his  face  was 
handsome  and  fresh-coloured,  and  his  movements 
were  all  quick  and  bright,— he  could  not  have  been 
more  than  twenty  at  that  timel" 

"He  was  one-and-twenty  exactly,  when  he  left 
Paris  for  ever,"  said  the  old  man,  with  an  in- 
crease dty  gloomy  aspect. 

"Mamma  seated  herself  at  the  piano,"  continued 
Dagobert,  "and  all  the  people  cried  out  imploringly: 
'The  Tarantella,  the  Tarantella!'  And  then  she  sang 
so  that  the  very  walls  trembled,  and  everybody  went 
mad,  and  I  with  them.  Madame  Godin  was  often 
compelled  to  sing  the  same  song  again  for  me,  in 
her  weak  old  voice,  when  she  wanted  to  coax  me 
to  be  good  and  tractable,  and  never  shall  I  forget 
that  'Gia  la  luna  i  in  mezzo  al  mare,  mamma  mia  si 
salterhl'  .  .  .  My  mother's  face  I  cannot,  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  recall.  With  the  exception  of 
the  song,  Uncle  Eric  played  the  chief  part  for  me 
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that  afterooon.  If  you  were  to  shew  me  all  flie 
female  portraits  in  the  world,  I  could  not  pick  1117 
mother  out  ...  I  only  remember  that  she  was  very 
tall  and  slight,  and  wore  long  black  curls  hanging 
down  her  shoulders — perhaps  I  might  have  forgotten 
that  too,  if  mamma  hadn't  scolded  me  many  a  time 
for  disarranging  them,  with  my  wild  caress  . , .  after 
this  visit  Uncle  Eric  used  often  to  come  alone;  he 
used  to  spoil  us  then  completely,  quite .  different 
from  now-a-days;  then,  all  at  once,  he  ceased  to 
come  for  a  long  time,  till  one  day  he  arrived  sud- 
denly, and  took  me  away  from  Madame  Godin  and 
Charlotte.  .  .  .  That  is  all  that  1  can  tell  you." 

"It  is  quite  sufficient,"  saidEckhof;  "Herx  Clau- 
dius may  have  been  a  partaker  of  the  secret  before, 
and  accompanied  his  brother  and  sister-in-law  to  see 
their  children.  .  .  .  The  Princess  almost  always  went 
to  Paris,  when  the  Duke  travelled  accompanied  by 
his  adjutant.  ■  .  ." 

He  linked  his  arm  in  that  of  the  young  ofiScei. 
"Now,  we  must  observe  the  greatest  caution,  and 
make  further  enquiries,  if  we  wish  to  attain  our 
common  object,"  said  he,  strolling  away  with  D3- 
gobert  into  the  wood.  "From  Fraulein  Fliedner, 
the  only  person  in  possession  of  the  facts,  you  will 
of  course  never  glean  the  smallest  information;  no 
doubt  she  would  be  hewn  in   pieces   first    Ho* 
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innocent  and  harmless  she  can  appear,  can't  shef^ 
the  old  cat!  .  .  .  The  Court  lady,  the  travellmg 
cavalier,  and  the  Princess's  own  physician,  who  also 
had  access  to  the  Carolinenlust  at  that  time,  are  all 
dead." 

"And  Madame  Godin,  too — years  ago,"  added 
Dagobert,  drearily. 

"Only  courage,  we  do  not  lack  that;  we  will 
find  ways  and  means,"  said  Eckhof,  resolutely,  "but 
as  already  said  all  rashness  must  be  guarded  against, 
even  should  years  pass  by  meantime." 

They  went  on  farther.  Charlotte  did  not  ac- 
company them.  When  she  suddenly  found  herself 
alone,  she  threw  up  her  arms  into  the  air,  and 
uttered  something  between  a  sob  and  a  laugh.  I 
was  unable  to  distinguish  whether  it  were  the  half- 
inarticulate  expression  of  a  frantic  and  indescribable 
joy,  or— insanity.  Exacdy  thus  had  I  seen  my 
grandmother  standing  at  the  well  .  .  .  terrified,  I 
stooped  down — pitter,  patter,  down  went  one  of  my 
shoes — the  little  nailed  monster  rustled  down  through 
the  bushes  with  such  vehemence,  it  soitnded  almost 
like  the  shot  of  a  pistol.  Charlotte  uttered  a  half- 
smothered  cry. 

"Be  quiet,  for  pity's  sake,"  I  called  out,  gliding 
down  from  the  tree  and  running  towards  her. 

"Ill-faled  child,  you  have  been  hstening!"  came 
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them    with    my    hand.     She    shook   it    off  with  an 

angry  gesture,  and  scanned  me  with  an   iiritated 

"Listeningl"  I  repeated,  deeply  offended.  "Can 
I  help  it,  if  you  choose  to  come  walking  under  the 
tree  I  am  seated  onT  .  .  .  can  I  call  out,  'don't  c(»ne 
here  if  you  have  any  secret  lo  lell  each  other,  for  1 
am  perched  up  here,  and  won't  be  seen  at  any  pric« 
by  that  old  man,  who  is  always  tormenting  me  in 
his  anger'  .  .  .  and  why,  may  I  ask,  should  I  be  an 
ill-fated  child!  I  am  delighted— delighted  beyond 
expression,  Fraulein  Charlotte. ...  Now  all  is  welL  ... 
Now  you  have  a  right  to  be  proud.  Only  think, 
the  Princess  Margaret  is  your  aunt!" 

"HeavensI  do  you  want  to  kill  meJ"  she  cried, 
shaking  me  so  violently  by  the  shoulder,  that  I 
swayed  about  like  thisde.down.  Suddenly  she  let 
go  her  hold,  and  began  again  pacing  up  and  down 
with  rapid  strides. 

"Don't  believe  it — /  don't  believe  a  word  of  it," 
she  said,  apparently  calmer  after  a  long  pause,  during 
which  she  seemed  to  struggle  for  breath.  "The  old 
man  yonder  has  grown  childish — he  has  been  dream- 
■ig  of  those  times,  and  now  he  fancies  that  a  woman 

;  since  dead  told  hira  that   fairy  tale  ...  the 

tCT  receives  some  slight  air  of  probability  from 
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die  fact  of  Uncle  Eric  having  adopted  us — up  to 
this,  nobody  has  been  able  to  divine  his  reason  for 
so  doing,  and  I  maintain  that  it  never  was  from 
motives  of  humanity.  .  .  .  Nothing  but  an  inspection 
of  the  Carolinenlust  could  convince  mc  what  amount 
of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  old  man's  story,  how 
far  it  really  rests  on  facts.  I  find  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  haughty  Princess — and  our  whole 
Ducal  House  is  filled  with  the  greatest  and  most 
evident  pride^lived  secretly  married  in  the  Caro- 
linenlust; ...  I  would  swear  that  were  the  seals 
removed  this  very  day  from  the  doors,  nothing  what- 
ever would  be  found  within  but  the  household  ap- 
pointments of  young  boon  companions,  the  home 
of  a  youthful  bachelor.  .  .  ." 

"Don't  swear,  Fraulein  Charlotte,"  I  said  in  a 
whisper^I  really  felt  like  one  bewitched  and  as  if 
nay  brains  were  turned  inside  out.  "A  lady's  silk 
mantle  is  hanging  up  in  one  of  those  rooms,  and 
sheets  of  paper  with  'Sidonie,  Princess  of  K.'  on 
them,  are  lying  on  the  writing-table;  it  must  have 
been  written  by  her  own  hand,  for  neither  my  father's 
writing  nor  yet  Herr  Claudius's  are  anything  like 
so  delicate— I  think  only  a  woman  writes  like  that" 

Charlotte  stared  at  me.  "You  have  been  in- 
side) .  .  .  Behind  the  sealsl"  .  .  . 

"Yes,  I  have  been  inside,"  I  replied  at  once, 
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though  with  dowTKSst  eyes;  "I  know  a  way,": 
will  take  you  up  to  the  rooms  also— but  not  till  Use 
goes  away," 

The  moment  I  mentioned  Use's  name,  an  in- 
describable feeling  of  anguish  came  over  me.  I  Wl 
as  though  she  were  standing  neai  me  with  uplifted 
finger,  in  an  attihade  of  warning;  as  if  I  had  done 
something  very  wiong,  which  could  never  again  be 
undone.  .  .  .  Neither  did  it  afford  me  the  smallest 
comfort  or  consolation  that  Charlotte  suddenly 
clasped  me  passionately  in  her  arms,  and  with  a 
frantic  outburst  of  joy  pressed  me  to  her  heait — 
had  I  not  given  up  my  good  old  Use  for  herl  .  ,  . 


XXIII. 

Ilsb's  activity  was  called  into  greater  request 
than  ever  during  the  next  few  days.  She  had  dis- 
covered two  locked-up  chests  among  my  father's 
goods  containing  house-linen,  and  which,  from  the 
time  of  my  mother's  deadi,  had  never  seen  the 
light.  This  gave  rise  to  many  a  severe  remark  on 
the  extraordinary  man  upstairs,  who  had  all  that 
broken  trash  unpacked  as  carefully  as  if  it  was  made 
of  sugar,  while  he  allowed  the  finest  table-cloths 
and  sheets  to  rot  away.     Her  face,  however,  assumed 
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a  more  cheerful  aspect,  as  she  saw  the  deep  dis- 
colouring of  time  gradually  give  way  to  spotless 
snow-white  beneath  her  busy  hands,  ably  assisted 
as  ihey  were  by  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun;  from 
this  cause  she  naturally  paid  me  less  than  her  usual 
attention;  she  did  not  remark  how  often  I  threw 
myself  upon  her  bosom  in  outbursts  of  tenderness, 
thereby  endeavouring  to  atone  for  that  treacherous 
"When  Use  is  gone." 

But  other  scruples  also  troubled  me.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  there  could  be  any  danger  to 
myself  in  thus  mixing  myself  up  in  these  mysterious 
affairs— I  was  far  from  possessing  sufficient  worldly 
wisdom  for  that;  I  was  only  conscious  all  at  once 
of  a  kind  of  feeling  of  guilt  towards  the  man  in 
the  front  house,  who  sat  at  his  desk  so  unsuspiciously, 
while  everybody  was  secretly  working  their  best 
against  him.  He  was  wrong — there  was  not  the 
slightest  doubt  about  that — he  was  depriving  the 
two  aspiring  ones  of  their  real  name;  I  longed 
ardently  that  they  should  be  put  in  their  right  posi- 
tion as  soon  as  possible;  but  that  under  cover  of 
the  profoundest  silence  machinations  should  be 
carried  on  against  him  in  his  own  very  house  and 
grounds,  that  the  treacherous  bookkeeper  and  tJie 
brother  and  sister  following  his  example  should  sit 
at  his  table  and  converse   with  him,   face   to  face; 
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(hst  mj  Euher  should  be  Ihring  in  ibc  CarolineiAitf 
JBst  xs  if  it  were  his  own  home,  and  acting  yast  as 
be  pleased  in  it,  while  his  child  was  acting  like  an 
enetny  to  the  mader  of  it;  all  this  pained  me  to  mj 
VC17  heart. 

"  Vou  were  listening  to  us  yesterday  ,**  said 
Dagobeit  to  me  the  following  moming,  knitting  his 
brows  fiercely,  as  I,  frightened  by  his  unexpected 
appearance  in  the  hall,  endeavoared  to  nin  past  him. 
tt  seemed  as  though  he  had  been  waiting  for  me. 
The  complaisant  "familiar"  had  been  tiansfoimed 
into  an  imperious  genUeman  since  the  night  before; 
he  looked  just  as  proud  and  haughty  as  he  had  done 
on  the  hill  in  the  Haide — and  that  annoyed  me; 
still  those  flashing  brown  eyes  had  so  much  power 
over  me,  that  not  one  of  the  angry  words  upon  my 
lips  would  find  utterance. 

"Charlotte'scommunications  filled  me  with  mortal 
terror,"  he  continued;  "I  am  positively  certain  that 
the  sparrows  will  this  very  day  be  chattering  about 
our  secret  on  the  house-top,  for  you  are  far  too 
young  and  inexperienced  to  understand  what  all 
this  is  about  One  single  rash  word  from  your  lips 
will  give  our  enemy  the  advantage,  and  make  oui 
exertions  unavailing  for  ever." 

"I  shall  not  speak  the  word,  however,"  I  replied, 
angrily;  "we  shall  see  who  can  keep  a  secret  best" 
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So  saying,  I  flew  upstairs  and  rushed  into  the 
library.  So  there  was  a  seal  placed  upon  my  lips 
now,  also — and  sooner  would  I  suffer  death  than 
allow  one  syllable  to  escape  them. 

Dagoberfs  harsh  brevity  towards  me  made  me 
feel  refractory;  Charlotte,  on  the  contrary,  inspired 
me  with  timidity  and  anxiety.  For  whole  hours  she 
would  stand  with  folded  arms,  gazing  at  the  dosed 
windows  of  the  bel~ilage  of  the  Carolinenlust  with 
devouring  eyes.  She  seemed  to  me  to  have  grown 
much  paler,  and  whenever  she  could  catch  me  for 
a  moment,  she  always  seized  me  in  her  arms  and 
whispered  vehemently,  "When  is  Frau  Use  going) 
I  can  neither  eat  nor  drink — I  shall  sink  under  this 
martyrdom." 

The  only  refuge  I  had  against  these  troubles 
was  with  my  father.  He  was  just  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  to  the  now  perfected  antique  cabinet, 
for  the  Princess  had  announced  formally  that  her 
visit  would  take  place  on  the  earliest  occasion.  He 
required  my  assistance;  and  if  I  began  to  handle 
the  least  attractive  fragments  of  marble  or  terra- 
cotta with  exactly  the  same  care  and  delicacy  as  he 
did  himself,  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  instructions 
with  which  our  common  task  was  interspersed.  I 
began  to  discern,  however  faintly,  the  immortal 
spirit  which  dwelt  within  that  "broken  trash,"  which 
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had  for  centuries  been  circling  in  the  human  mind, 
and  still  in  every  form,  in  every  hue,  indicates  the 
link  which  unites  every  new  phase  with  each  mighty 
step  of  human  progress. 

And  thus  approached  a  woeful,  dreadful  day. 
The  glowing  gold  of  an  unclouded  sun  shone  on 
the  tips  of  the  forest  trees,  and  was  reflected  back 
from  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake.  How  I  hated 
that  lake  anew,  with  its  shining  statues,  its  masses 
of  foliage,  already  touched  with  the  approaching 
autumn's  tints.  I  stared  on  them  all  with  a  beating 
heart — the  rich  colouring  lost  itself  in  my  sparkling 

"You  must  not  cry,  child,  positively  not,"  said, 
Use,  passing  her  hard  hand  over  my  eyes.  She  had 
her  travelling  dress  on,  on  the  table  lay  her  Sunday 
bonnet,  and  a  little  further  off  the  box  containing 
her  few  possessions,  into  which  she  had  just  knocked 
the  last  nail.  She  had  already  been  upstairs  to 
take  leave  of  my  father;  I  was  not  allowed  to  accom- 
pany her,  but  as  I  waited  on  the  stairs  below  I 
could  plainly  hear  the  tones  of  entreaty  in  which 
she  once  more  poured  forth  her  sorely  oppressed 
heart.  She  returned  with  cheeks  like  a  red  hot 
coal;  the  excitement,  however,  did  not  prevent  her 
from  using  her  duster  as  she  came  down;  at  every 
step  she  paused  to  polish  the  matble  stair,  for  t 
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Princess,  as  she  said,  would  be  coming  within  an 
hour,  and  everything  must  look  "shining  with  clean- 
liness." 

She  then  brought  out  the  case  of  pearls  which 
my  grandmother  gave  me. 

"There,  child,"  she  said,  laying  the  necklace 
round  my  bare  neck;  "the  Princess  must  see  that 
you  did  not  come  to  your  father  altogether  penni- 
less. I  know  what  an  amount  of  money  lies  con- 
cealed in  things  like  that;  I  have  sometimes  had  to 
witness  it,  when  my  poor  lady  has  been  obliged  to 
sell  piece  after  piece  of  the  Jacobsohn  inheritance." 

Her  bonnet  was  then  tied  on  hurriedly,  her 
great  shawl  drawn  over  her  shoulders  so  as  to  con- 
ceal the  box  whicli  she  had  taken  up  under  her 
left  arm, — then,  taking  me  with  her,  she  marched, 
without  ever  looking  round,  towards  the  front  house. 
I  held  her  right  hand  in  mine,  and  kept  pressing  it 
to  ray  breast,  as  I  followed  her  unconsciously.  Not 
till  we  reached  the  hall  did  I  draw  back;  for  Dsc 
did  not  go  towards  Fraulein  Fliedner's  room,  but  at 
her  request  old  Erdmann  pointed  out  the  so-called 
new  office  belonging  to  Herr  Claudius." 

"Are  you  going  to  act  like  a  foo!  to  the  very 
last)"  she  enquired  in  a  harsh  tone  as  she  laid 
dowa  her  box  and  proceeded  without  further  cere- 
mony to  open  the  door  sheivn  her. 
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GniinbUngly  I  followed  her  into  the  dusky  green 
room.  I  had  not  seen  Herr  Claudius  again  since 
the  evening  I  had  so  hurt  him — 1  had  just  as  soon 
kept  out  of  his  way  for  ever — now,  however,  I  was 
compelled  to  meet  him,  so  I  did  it  with  as  much 
daring  as  I  could  command — ht,  indeed,  had  plenty 
of  guilt  on  his  conscience;  but  1  had  none,  no,  none 
whatever! 

He  sat  in  one  of  the  southern  windows,  writing. 
When  he  saw  us  enter  the  door,  he  drew  a  string;  the 
green  curtains  flew  asunder,  and  through  the  fragrant 
lattice-work  of  shrubs  outside  shone  the  coloured 
fields  of  flowers  from  the  garden  yonder.  He  stood 
up  and  offered  Use  his  hand.  I  fancied  after  our 
last  meeting  that  his  eyes  would  look  quite  diflerenl, 
but  they  rested  on  me  with  just  the  same  grave 
expression  as  on  that  day  of  our  first  meeting  at 
his  writing-table — they  intimidated  me. 

"Herr  Claudius,  now  it  has  come  in  reality," 
said  Use,  and  the  pain  of  parting,  which  she  had 
hitherto  so  bravely  suppressed,  betrayed  itself  in 
every  tone.  "I  must  go  home  now,  unless  the  Dierk- 
hof  is  to  slip  out  of  my  hands  entirely.  .  .  .  God 
knows  how  heavy  my  heart  is;  but^-oa  are  my  con- 
solation; you  know  what  you  promised  me,  and — 
there  is  I.enorel" 

Before  I  could  foresee  what  she  was  about,  she 
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had  seized  my  hand,  and  wanted  to  place  it  in 
Herr  Claudius's.     He  turned  away  his   face,   and 
opened  a  book  he  held  in  his  hand;  I  understood . 
him  at  once-^I  had  lately  shuddered  at  his  touch. 

"I  will  watch  over  her  indefatigably,  Frau  Ilse/V 
he  replied,  with  his  usual  calmness;  ''but  if  I  shall 
eventually  succeed  in  leading,  or  even  influencing 
her,  yet  remains  to  be  seen — " 

"Herr  Cl^iudius,  you  never  mean  that  the  child 
will  be  wanting  in  proper  respect  1"  interrupted 
Use;  "Lenore  knows  very  well  that  the  Doctor  is  so 
occupied  with  his  own  affairs  that  he  has  little 
time  to  think  of  her,  and  some  other  there  must  be 
who  will  act  towards  her  as  a  father" — -I  noticed  a 
slight  flush  rise  to  his  cheek,  and  spread  over  his 
whole  face  at  this  observation — "till  she  can  return 
home  to  the  Dierkhof.  ...  I  say  it  again,  j/ott  are 
my  consolation  in  this  bitter  moment,  and  though 
you  haven't  given  Lenore  your  hand, — still,  you  are 
a  grave,  stern  man,  and  she  is  still  a  mere  child  in 
thought  and  deed — " 

"You  are  quite  mistaken  there,"  he  interrupted 
her.  ...  Oh,  what  torment!  there  was  Use  now, 
probing  the  wound  which  I  had  given  him.  The 
deep  sense  of  remorse  once  more  assailed  me — at 
this  moment  though  I  could  make  it  all  up  again — 
but  no,  I  dared  not  now;  I  should  have  been  as 

The  Princess  of  the  Moor.  //.  ^ 
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false  then  as  the  old  bookkeeper,  who  betrayed  his 
master,  and  yet  to  all  appearance  kept  on  a  good 
footing  with  him. 

"What  your  young  charge  will  stand  in  deepest 
need  of  just  at  present,  Frau  Use,"  said  Herr  Clau- 
dius, "will  be  comfort,"  His  eyes,  to  my  great  con- 
fusion, were  fixed  immovably  on  my  face.  "She 
looks  so  pale,  I  fear  that  horror  and  disgust  at  the 
limited  space  to  which  she  is  confined,  and  which 
already  weighs  upon  her,  will  now  become  intoler- 
able." He  took  a  new  key  from  the  wall,  and  laid 
it  on  the  table  before  me.  "I  know  where  you  will 
first  be  able  to  soothe  the  pain  of  parting,  FrSulein 
von  Sassen,"  he  said;  "I  have  had  the  lock  of  the 
garden-gate  newly  arranged^the  key  belongs  to 
you;  you  can  now  visit  the  Helldorf  family  undis- 
turbed and  enjoy  your  little  pet's  society  as  often 
as  you  like." 

Use  looked  surprised,  hut  there  was  no  time  for 
further  explanations.  A  carriage  came  rattling  over 
the  pavement  in  the  yard. 

"Frau  Use,  it  is  lime  you  were  gone,"  said  Hen- 
Claudius,  looking  out  of  a  window,  from  which  he 
drew  back  the  curtain.  His  carriage  was  standing 
at  the  yard-gate,  and  old  Erdmann  was  just  lifting 
Use's  trunk  into  it. 
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"Ah,  what,  surely  I  am  not  going  to  drive  in 
the  carriage!"  cried  Use,  in  amazement. 

"Why  not!  ...  I  thought  the  parting  would  be 
over  sooner,  than  if  you  left  the  house  on  foot." 

"Well,  then — in  God's  name  .  .  .  there,  child, 
don't  forget  the  key,"  she  said,  thrusting  it  into  my 
pocket; — "I  don't  know  what  the  object  of  it  is;  but 
Herr  Claudius  gave  it  to  you,  and  so  I  leave  it 
without  question  in  your  hands." 

She  shook  him  heartil)'  by  the  hand.  In  the 
hall  outside,  stood  Fraulein  Fliedner  and  Charlotte. 
I  was  unable  to  bear  the  young  girl's  sparkling  eyes 
and  beaming  smile,  and  kid  my  head  sobbing  on 
Use's  breast^it  beat  heavily  with  suppressed  tears, 
I  could  hear  her  hard  breathing^for  one  moment 
her  arms  enclosed  me  vehemently,  I  saw  Herr 
Claudius  as  through  a  mist  standing  between  the 
green  curtains  above;  he  privately  signed  to  Use  to 
cut  the  torture  short;  it  was  needless^I  did  it  my- 
self. With  hands  pressed  to  my  temples  I  fled 
through  the  garden,  and  only  when  1  had  crossed 
the  bridge  did  I  hear  the  carriage  rolling  through 
the  gateway  in  the  distance. 

I  closed  the  shutters,  bolted  the  door,  and  threw 
myself  into  the  corner  of  the  sofa,  where  Use  had  sat 
last.     I  lay  thus  for  hours  in  the  deepest  anguish. . . . 

The  Princess  Margaret  came;  my  father  received 
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Iter  in  the  hall.  1  heard  Heir  voa  Wismai  and  the 
MaJd  of  Honour  chasing  the  crane,  who  bad  no 
doubt  approached  too  near  lo  the  Right  Honourable 
lady — to  make  his  obeisance.  The  steps  paused  at 
the  btl-itage  the  Princess  was  probably  gazing  at 
the  mysteriously  sealed  doore.  A  frightful  oppression 
seized  me  now  Ibe  was  gone,  and  the  moment 
near  to  which  I  had  pledged  myself,  when  I  could 
add  incontestable  proof  of  the  bookkeeper's  com- 
munications. I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  and 
flung  the  key  to  the  furthest  end  of  the  room,  as 
though  it  burned  my  fingers.  ...  I  was  trusted, 
where  I  was  deceiving.  Strange  to  say,  tliat  man 
in  the  front  house  was  always  at  my  side,  turn 
which  way  I  would,  tenderly  caring  for  me,  grave  and 
quiet,  but  not  to  be  repulsed  and  yel  1  did  not  wani 
any  tie  wilh  him,  I  clung  to  the  others,  exclusively 
to  the  others;  one  day  he  must  learn  that, — to  his 
sorrow.  I  buried  my  face  still  deeper  in  the  pillow; 
at  this  moment,  even  the  faint  streak  of  light  which 
crept  through  the  shutters  pained  me.  The  Princess 
ascended  still  higher,  and  my  father  knocked  at  my 
door;  he  wanted  to  fetch  me.  I  never  moved,  and 
was  delighfed  when  I  heard  the  whole  party  leave 
the  house;  but  not  long  after,  Charlotte  came  racing 
up  the  corridor;  she  rattled  unceremoniously  at  my 
door,  and  called  out  my  name  in  an  imperious  lone; 
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when  I  opened  the  door,  there  she  stood,  looking 
haughtier  and  handsomer  than  ever,  and  in  the 
most  magnificent  toilette. 

"Quick,  quick,"  she  exclaimed  impatiently,  "the 
Princess  wants  to  see  you.  I  really  think  you  are 
out  of  your  wits,  hiding  yourself  that  way  in  Egyptian 
darkness,  and  locking  yourself  up,  all  because  you 
have  got  rid  of  that  home-bred  sermonizerl  .  .  .  Get 
away  with  your  sentimentality." 

She  ran  her  fingers  through  my  hair,  shook  out 
my  disordered  dress,  and  the  arm  she  passed  round 
my  waist  led  me  along  with  such  power  that  I 
quickly  found  myself  on  the  road  to  the  front 
house. 

"I  happened  to  be  in  the  garden  with  Dagobert, 
quite  accidentally,  just  as  the  Princess  was  passing 
through  on  her  way  to  the  hothouses,"  said  Char- 
lotte in  a  careless  tone, — with  all  my  simplicity  and 
boundless  faith  in  every  word  she  uttered,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  casting  a  questioning  glance  at  the 
studied  elegance  in  which  she  had  "accidentally" 
attired  herself — "and  what  do  you  think,  your  absent 
papa,  who  generally  speaking  scarcely  knows  me 
from  old  Erdmann,  actually  undertook  to  present  us, 
and,  only  fancy,  it  succeeded — succeeded  perfectly, 
he  never  once  confounded  me  with  Dagobert!" 

There  was  the  old  imperious  tone  again,  which 
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always  overawed  me  with  its  assumption  of  superi- 
ority. 

"Uncle  Eric  was  also  caught  by  the  Court  party, 
of  course  quite  contrary  to  his  intention,"  she  con- 
tinued; "just  as  the  Princess  stepped  in,  he  was 
giving  directions  as  to  some  alteration  in  the  large 
conservatory  at  the  rockery.  I  am  positive  he  is 
already  secretly  anathematizing  the  Court  journal, 
which  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  give  the  whole 
account  of  the  Ducal  visit  to  the  Claudius  estahlish- 
ment  in  all  its  minutest  details  to-morrow.  Of 
course  he  doesn't  allow  this  to  be  seen;  he  has 
enshrined  himself  in  the  imperturbable  calm  and 
placidity  of  all  his  burgher  virtues,  and  looks  exactly 
as  if  it  were  he  who  was  doing  the  high  society 
honour!  .  .  .  Ridiculous,  and  1  really  believe  it  pro- 
duces an  effect  upon  the  Princess — she  smelled,  if 
possible,  every  httle  Hower,  and  is  now  gone  to  the 
front  house  to  inspect  the  whole  establishment  duti- 
fully .  .  .  that  odious  back-room  for  instance  . .  . 
well,  that  is  a  matter  of  taste." 

We  entered  tJie  hall  just  as  the  Princess  was 
leaving  this  same  back-room.  She  was  walking  be- 
side Herr  Claudius,  and  had  a  magnificent  bouquet 
in  her  hand. 

Where    was    Haidepnnzesschen    hiding)"    she 
ired,  as  she  kindly  smiled  at  me   ...  so,  Char- 


lotte  had  already  found  an  opportunity  for  acquaint- 
ing her  with  my  solinquel. 

"In  a  room  like  a  dungeon,  your  Highness," 
said  the  young  lady,  answering  for  me.  "The  little 
thing  is  sad  because  she  has  had  to  part  from  her 
old  servant  to-day." 

"I  must  beg  you  will  speak  differently  of  Frau 
Use,  Charlotte,"  said  Herr  Claudius;  "she  has  during 
years  of  love  and  faithful  care  sought  to  supply  the 
place  of  a  mother  to  FrSulein  von  Sassen." 

"Well,  then,  she  deserves  that  you  should  have 
cried  your  eyes  out  for  her,"  said  the  Princess  lov- 
ingly to  me,  and  kissing  my  forehead. 

Just  at  that  moment  Frftuiein  Fhedner  came 
downstairs  holding  a  huge  bunch  of  keys  in  her 
hand,  and,  making  a  low  curtsey,  announced  that 
everything  was  thrown  open.  The  antiquated  mer- 
cantile house  interested  the  Princess  extremely,  and 
she  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  upper  rooms  also, 
when  Herr  Claudius  told  her  that  they  had  re- 
mained untouched  for  years  ...  my  father,  accom- 
panied by  Herr  von  Wismar  and  the  lady  in  wait- 
ing, now  issued,  laughing,  from  Fr.lulein  Fliedner's 
room;  they  had  been  inspecting  the  presses  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  rarities'in  glass. 

My  eyes  followed  Herr  Claudius  involuntarily 
as  he  slowly  ascended  the    stairs  beside  the   royal 
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exquisitely  delicate  inm  balustrade. 

The  upper  rooms,  no  doubt,  exhibited  the  old 
burgher  taste  and  practical  mercantile  seosc,  which 
had  selected  arrangetneots  suitable  "for  all  times." 
Removed  as  far  fiom  the  gay  splendour  of  the 
Carolioealust  as  heaven  from  earth,  it  nevertheless 
abounded  in  signs  of  wealth.  There  were  no  soft 
luxurious  cushions,  covered  with  rich  white  satin; 
the  furniture  there  was  all  carved,  indeed,  out  of  the 
most  valtiable  wood,  but  angular  and  wanting  in  all 
grace — probably  something  like  those  who  had  once 
dwell  among  it;  and  instead  of  roguish  eyes,  flower 
goddesses  looked  down  from  their  frames  on  the 
walls,  with  here  and  there  an  exception  in  the  shape 
of  some  well-bred  German  lady  by  Holbein,  with 
downcast  eyes  and  esquisitely  painted  head-gear; 
but  the  indelible  colours  *of  real  Gobelin  tapestry 
also  ornamented  the  walls;  the  floors  were  covered 
with  leather,  stamped  in  real  gold,  and  the  windows 
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were  hung  with  thick  heavy  brocade,  of  gloomy 
magnificence. 

The  stem  spirit  of  the  old  German  burgher 
times,  which  even  the  walls  here  had  caught,  might 
be  pleasing  enough  as  well  as  surprising  to  the 
Princess.  She  passed  through  the  open  door  of  the 
first  salon  and  took  up  a  silver  bumper  in  both  her 
hands,  an  enormous,  perfectly  gigantic  vessel,  which 
was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room  on  an 
oaken  table.  She  endeavoured  to  raise  it  to  her 
lips,  laughingly — at  that  moment  Herr  Claudius 
sprang  to  her  side,  and  caught  the  heavy  goblet — 
it  had  slipped  out  of  her  hands;  she  was  gazing, 
pale  as  death,  at  the  portrait  of  the  handsome  Lothar. 

For  a  few  moments  unable  to  speak,  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

If  anything  can  recall  us  to  ourselves  in  moments 
of  anguish  it  is  the  awkward  interference  of  others 
on  our  behalf.  . . .  Fraulein  von  Wildenspring  rushed 
towards  her  mistress,  and  made  an  attempt  as  if  to 
support  her.  The  Princess  collected  herself,  and 
threw  her  off  with  a  haughty  movement 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  Constance  1"  she  said, 
in  a  slightly  tremulous  voice.  "Are  my  nerves  so 
very  weak,  that  you  suspect  me  of  a  tendency  to 
faint?  .  .  .  May  one  not  exhibit  some  signs  of  emo- 
tion when  one  suddenly  beholds  a  form  long  since 
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departed,  standing  before  one  almost  as  if  it 
alivel  ...  1  must  have  left  my  smelling  bottle  in 
the  conservatory,  I  wish  you  would  fetch  it." 

The  maid  of  honour  and  Herr  von  Wismar  dis- 
appeared instantly  down  the  corridor.  Dagobert 
and  Charlotte  retreated  to  one  of  the  window  niches 
behind  the  impenetrable  curtains,  and  my  father 
was  already  in  the  next  room,  examining  a  carved 
crucifix.  The  room  was  virtually  empty  for  a  few 
minutes.  Breathing  with  suppressed  emotion,  the 
Princess  approached  the  picture— after  a  pause  of 
unbroken  silence,  she  beckoned  Herr  Claudius  to- 
wards her. 

"Was  this  picture  taken  for  youl"  she  enquired, 
panting  for  breath, 

"No,  your  Highness." 

"Tlien,  do  you  not  know  to  whom  it  once  be- 
longed!" 

"It  is  the  only  article  out  of  my  brother's  former 
dwelling  which  I  appropriated  to  myself," 

"Ah,  his  house  in  the  Carolinenlust,"  she  said, 
evidently  reheved;  "so  then,  you  took  it  from  his 
own  house  .  ,  ,  who  painted  itJ  that  never  came 
from  the  brush  of  our  pedantic  old  Court  patnler, 
Krause— he  was  quite  incapable  of  infusing  so  much 
life  into  the  eyes." 
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She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  stood  with  her 
handkerchief  to  her  hps. 

"It  could  not  have  been  painted  long  before — 
before  he  left  us,"  she  continued  in  touching  tones. 
"That  little  silver  star,  which  he  wears  among  his 
Other  orders,  was  instituted  by  my  sister  Sidonie 
about  two  years  before  his  death,  in  a  joyous  mood, 
at  a  pic-nic — it  bore  the  device  'Treu  und  ver- 
schwiegen/*  and  naturally  had  no  other  value  in 
the  eyes  of  him  who  wore  it  than  the  remembrance 
of  an  hour  pleasantly  spent.  .  .  ." 

Silence  once  more,  broken  this  time  by  a  faint 
rustling  of  the  curtains, 

"Strange,"  said  the  Princess,  looking  up  sud- 
denly. "Claudius  never  wore  rings;  people  used  to 
say  it  was  from  vanity,  that  the  unequalled  beauty 
of  his  hand  might  not  be  eclipsed,  and  there^ — look 
there  at  the  small  circlet  of  gold  on  his  finger  ...  I 
knew  that  hand  well,  I  have  seen  it  so  often,  and  up 
to  that  awful  moment,  always  without  that  peculiar 
— simple  ring — why  is  it  there?  ...  It  looks  like  . . , 
a  wedding-ring." 

Herr  Claudius  made  no  answer— his  delicate 
lips,  which  were  always  tightly  shut,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  with  thoughtful  people,  shewed  a  still 
thinner  line  than  usual;   did  he   notice   that  Char- 
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lotte's  eyes  as  well  as  mine  were  actually  glitring 
at  himi 

"Dear,  dear,  where  was  my  imagination  carrying 
mel"  said  the  Princess  after  a  short  pause,  with  a 
melancholy  smile:  "He  was  never  even  engaged,— 
the  whole  world  -knows  that  ...  at  the  same  time, 
tell  me,  did  no  one  claim  the  picture  after  his 
death)" 

"Your  Highness,  there  was  nobody,  except  my- 
self, who  had  any  claim  to  anything  belonging  to 
Lothar," 

What  was  that^  .  ,  .  The  answer  was  so  utterly 
free  from  all  embarrassment,  it  bore  such  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  the  sternest  reality,  that  not  a 
doubt  remained.  Charlotte  looked  from  behind  the 
curtain  with  all  the  tokens  of  mortal  terror.  Evi- 
dently she  had  received  the  same  impression  as  I 
had.  Dagobert  alone  measured  his  uncle  with  a 
long  contemptuous  glance,  and  a  malicious  smile 
curled  his  lips, — he  was  sure  of  his  story,  he  was 
unalterably  convinced  that  the  man  yonder  had  lied 
— which  of  the  two  were  wrong)  I  still  wished  the 
brother  and  sister  to  be  victorious;  but  I  was  also 
of  opinion,  that  never  again  could  I  believe  any 
man,  should  it  prove  true,  that  such  a  person  as 
Herr  Claudius  had  brought  himself  to  stoop  to  SUct 
ji  low  deception. 
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I  The  two  who  had  been  sent  on  the  wild  goose 
diase  for  the  smelling-bottle  came  back  shrugging 
their  shoulders,  and  with  empty  hands.  The  boUle 
was  finally  discovered  in  the  Princess's  pocket,  who 
had  by  this  time  resumed  her  usual  dignified  bear- 
ing. Only  upon  her  cheeks,  usually  tinged  with 
but  the  faintest  tinge  of  rose,  still  lingered  a  deep 
purple  flush. 

Fraulein  von  Wildenspring  anxiously  related 
Ihat  the  sky  was  overcast  with  black  clouds,  indicat- 
in  approaching  storm,  in  which  she  was  con- 
finned  by  the  increasing  darkness  of  the  rooms. 
The  Princess,  however,  seated  herself  notwithstand- 
ing, and  partook  of  some  of  the  delicious  fruit 
which  Fraulein  Fliedner  offered  her  in  a  silver 
basket  Those  present  formed  in  a  group  around 
ber,  my  father  alone  was  absent;  in  one  of  the 
most  distant  chambers  upstairs,  he  was  wandering 
about,  examining  one  piece  of  furniture  after  an- 
other,— he  appeared  to  have  forgotten  entirely  who 
be  had  come  with,  and  he  was  left  to  himself  amid 
tnany  smiles. 

I  felt  so  strange  and  broken-hearted  that  I  should 
|bt  have  cared  had  the  whole  ceiling  fallen  down 
bto  the  sultry  room;  nor  should  I  have  felt  sur- 
nised  at  such  an  impossibility  occurring,  as  that  of 
he    handsome    Lothar    stepping    dowi 
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frame  iDto  the  midst  of  the  assembled  company. 
How  expressive  were  his  eyes,  and  how  nann  and 
life-like  that  hand,  "unrivalled  la  its  beauty,"  which 
bore  the  simple  ring  so  fraught  with  mighty  con- 
sequences! 

Perhaps  the  Princess  noticed  these  uneasy  thoughts 
flitting  across  my  face,  for  she  beckoned  to  me. 

"My  child,  you  must  not  be  so  sad,"  she  said, 
gently  and  kindly,  while  I,  abashed  by  the  gaze  of 
so  many  eyes  ali  centred  on  me,  sanlc  involuntarily 
on  my  knees  at  her  side — I  had  often  done  so  with 
Use.  She  laid  her  hand  on  my  head,  and  bent  it 
down.  "Haideprinzesschen!  how  pretty  that  sounds . . . 
but  you  are  no  real  child  of  the  Northern  Haide, 
with  your  little  brown  face  and  small  oriental 
shaped  nose,  your  dark  refractory  locks,  and  shy 
defiance  in  your  every  feature  and  motion — far 
more  do  you  resemble  a  Princess  of  the  steppes, 
before  whose  feet  the  stolen  treasures  are  nightly 
poured,  and  who  decks  herself  with  costly  pearls 
from  the  East.  ,  .  ,  Ah!  look  how  right  I  was!" 
She  smiled,  and  took  up  the  pearl  necklace  which 
had  fallen  down  on  my  bosom;  for  one  moment 
she  allowed  them  to  pass  through  her  fingers  in 
amazement.  "But  these  are  really  the  very  finest 
pearls  which  you  are  wearing,"  she  said  in  great 
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admiration.  "Are  they  your  own  property,  and  who 
gave  you  this  string  of  such  exquisite  rarity!" 

"My  grandmother." 

"Your  father's  mother!  ...  oh  yes,  if  I  don't 
mistake  she  was  an  Olderodc,  one  of  that  wealthy 
and  very  ancient  race^was  she  not,  my  child  1" 

A  movement  just  above  the  Princess's  head 
caused  me  to  look  up — there  stood  Dagobert,  with 
uplifted  finger,  and  his  eye  met  mine  with  a  magnetic 
and  piercing  expression,  "say  nothing,"  was  the 
meaning  of  his  whole  bearing.  Like  a  kind  of 
dream  it  recurred  to  me  that  he  had  warned  me 
once  already;  but  at  that  hideous  moment  I  could 
neither  find  time  nor  power  to  think  "why!"  Under 
the  influence  of  that  look,  and  in  a  state  of  utter 
confusion,  I  stammered:  "I  don't  know." 

What  had  I  done!  As  I  uttered  the  last  word, 
the  spell  was  broken,  and  horror  seized  me  at  the 
sound  of  my  own  deceitful  voice.  ,  .  .  Whatl  I  had 
actually  admitted,  before  all  those  people,  that  I 
didn't  know  if  my  grandmother  was  or  was  not 
descended  from  the  wealthy  and  ancient  house  of 
Olderode!  What  a  lie!  I  knew,  as  well  as  I  knew 
my  own  name,  that  she  had  been  a  Jacobsohn, — I 
saw  her  die  in  the  Jewish  faith,  and  had  been  her 
last  comfort.  .  .  .  What  object  could  I  have  had  in 
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tliis  posirive  denial  of  tlie  iruthJ  I  had  spoken 
almost  mechanically  under  strange  influences,  and 
only  felt  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  I  should  be 
ashamed  all  my  life  long  of  that  moment  .  .  .  and 
though  everybody — even  Dagobert — nodded  ap- 
plause, what  theni  There  was  one  who  judged  me 
severely— he  looked  at  me  with  undisguised  amaze- 
ment, turned  away  and  left  the  room — that  was 
Herr  Claudius. 

I  struggled  with  myself,  but  didn't  find  the 
courage  to  atone  for  my  fault  by  at  once  confessing 
it.  Shame  and  the  fear  of  making  myself  ridiculous 
sealed  my  lips;  and  the  momentary  silence  which 
followed  my  answer  was  soon  broken, — the  first  burst 
of  the  stonn  came  sweeping  through  the  street,  and 
raised  a  stifling  whhlwind,  which  blew  the  withered 
stalks  and  leaves  and  the  grey  dust  of  the  pave- 
ment against  the  windows.  It  struck  the  weather- 
cock yonder,  and  a  deep  yellow  flash  of  Hghtniog 
shot  in — it  shone  on  the  window-panes  of  the  oppo- 
site houses  with  a  blinding  glare,  and  threw  a  pale 
and  flickering  reflection!  on  the  walls  and  contents 
of  our  half-dark  drawing-room. 

The  Princess  rose  as  everyone  hastened  to  the 
window  in  alarm;  even  my  father  looked  up  from 
his  interesting  researches,  and  hurried  towards  us. 
In  ray  state  of  calm  despair  I  saw  everything  that 
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i  passed  atound  me  like  one  in  a  dream.  I  saw 
I  Herr  Claudius  return  into  the  room,  looking  just  as 
I  unmoved  in  every  way  as  usual;  but  just  at  that 
I  moment  I  discovered  why  the  Princess  looked  at 
him  so  fixedly  whenever  he  addressed  her- — it  was 
because  the  self-same  light  shone  in  his  eyes  as  in 
the  picture  yonder;  that  light  which  she  had  de- 
scribed as  "the  soul,"  and  which  the  pedantic  old 
Court  painter  could  never  have  caught.  She  took 
his  aim,  and  let  him  lead  her  downstairs.  I  followed 
mechanically  beside  FrSulein  Fliednerj  her  gende 
g-Iance  was  somewhat  cold  and  distant  as  it  met 
mine— ah  yes,  had  she  not  also  been  a  witness  of 
the  warning  J  had  received  from  Dagobert  in  the 
greenhousel  and  now  she  saw  the  black  stain  of  a 
lie  upon  my  brow.  I  bit  my  lip  and  passed  out 
The  ladies'  silken  trains  came  rustling  downstairs, 
and  the  Princess's  soft  sweet  voice  was  occasionally 
heard  between.  ...  I  thought  I  had  never  before 
heard  her  speaking  in  such  gentle,  heartfelt  tones . . . 
she  was  assuring  Herr  Claudius  that  she  would 
come  again  to  visit  that  interesting  patriarchal  man- 
sion. Fraulein  von  Wildenspring  and  the  Chamber- 
lain laid  their  heads  together  at  this  announcement; 
then  the  impertinent  young  maid  of  honour  gathered 
her  train  up  on  her  arm,  and  cast  suspicious  looks 
at  the  steps,  while  Herr   von   Wismar  waved    his 
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handkerchief  in  the  air, ^precisely  as  Dagobert  had 
done  that  time  on  the  hill, — as  a  protest  against  the 
Princess's  intention,  which  they  did  not  venture  to 
show  more  openly.  Charlotte  was  walking  behind 
them;  I  saw  sideways  how  the  colour  rose  to  her 
cheek,  and  what  an  expression  of  intense  anger 
curled  her  lips— but  even  that  failed  for  the  moment 
to  touch  me.  I  was  suddenly  awakened  from  the 
stupor  which  had  taken  possession  of  me. 

"Bravo!"  was  whispered  in  my  ear.  "Haide- 
prinzesschen  bore  herself  bravely,— now  I  am  quite 
at  ease  with  regard  to  my  secret,"  and  Dagobert 
bent  so  close  and  so  confidentially  towards  me, 
that  I  felt  bis  breath  upon  me,  .  .  ,  Had  I  suddenly 
received  some  malicious,  painful  blow,  it  could  not 
have  irritated  me  more  than  that  whisper,  I  felt 
hatred  towards  those  brown  eyes  laughing  at  me— 
ility  had  lured  me  to  the  thoughtless  act,  and  the 
warm  breath  which  I  felt  upon  ray  very  cheek, 
offended  and  incensed  me — that  was  no  longer  the 
man  for  whose  sake  I  would  gladly  undergo  any 
punishment — he  was  false,  that  handsome  Tancred, 
and  his  beautiful  chestnut  locks  were  like  serpents 
hanging  in  rings  from  his  forehead.  Unable  to  control 
myself,  I  tried  to  Jiit  hira,  then,  rushing  madly 
downstairs,  I  took  my  father's  arm,  who  had  just 
I  aeachcd  the  last  step  beside  the  Princess. 
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"See,  see,  my  child,  we  are  not  now  in  the 
Haide!"  said  he  gently  reproving  me  for  my  boister- 
ous demeanour.  The  Court  satellites  had  sprung  to 
one  side  alarmed,  as  I  brushed  past  them,  and  even 
the  Princess  looked  round,  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  noise. 

"Oh,  you  must  not  scold  the  little  wild  bird. 
Doctor,"  she  said,  kindly.  "Let  us  only  rejoice  that 
her  natural  gaiety  has  returned  so  quickly,  and  dis- 
pelled the  sorrow  of  parting." 

It  was  enough  to  throw  one  into  despair — my 
utter  disgust  now  seemed  simply  like  childish  impe- 
tuosity, and  Herr  Claudius  would  think  so  too — he 
did  not  even  look  at  my  small  person  however,  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  my  existence — well,  it  was 
quite  right;  I  had  merited  that  punishment  well.  .  .  • 


XXIV. 

The  air  in  the  hall  was  heavy,  laden  with  the 
concentrated  perfume  of  the  flower-beds  outside, 
which  the  •  sultriness  of  the  atmosphere  had  intensi- 
ified.  As  yet,  hot  one  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  to 
cool  the  thirsty  ground;  but  on  the  stone  pavement 
in  the  yard,  little  splinters  of  wood  and  scraps  of 
paper  were  strewed  about  in  rows,  here  and  there, 
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and  the  poplars  by  the  river  were  shedding  their 
smooth  leaves  by  thousands — tbe  tempest  was  gather- 
ing force  for  a  fresh  burst. 

The  Princess  stepped  hastily  into  her  carriagei 
which  had  just  driven  up  from  the  next  street,  and 
my  father  who  was  summoned  to  die  Prince  accom- 
panied her.  To  Herr  Claudius  she  once  more  gave 
her  hand,  Charlotte  and  Dagobert  on  the  other 
hand  received  a  kind  and  elegant  bow,  for  which 
they  gratefully  bent  to  the  earlh  in  return.  In  the 
hurry-skurry  my  little  person  was  quite  overlooked 
^and  it  was  quite  right  so,  for  I  turned  my  back 
on  them  ail,  and  crossing  the  yard,  opened  the 
garden  gate.  I  had  some  trouble  in  keeping  my 
feet,— the  storm  was  raging  anew,  and  broke  over 
the  large  plot.  It  seized  me  fiercely,  and  tore  the 
gate  out  of  my  hands;  gathering  all  my  strength 
together,  I  once  more  got  hold  of  it.  and  banged  it 
after  me — it  was  never  allowed  to  remain  open, 
according  to  the  strict  rules  of  the  house. 

Now  forwards.  I  staggered  a  few  steps  further, 
struggling  for  breath,  and  felt  as  if  I  had  been  sud- 
denly plunged  amid  swelling  waves.  .  .  .  How  that 
coloured  sea  of  flowers  was,  as  it  were,  flooding  the 
earthi  how  it  rose  and  fell!  how  it  sometimes 
shewed  nothing  but  the  pale  green  of  the  stalks  and 
leaves,  and  then  burst  afresh  into  its  gaudy  splen- 
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dour!     And   how   the   tall,    elegant  Italian  poplars 

shivered  and  shimmered  in  the  storoi,  yielding  and 
bending  their  light  forms  to  the  blast! 

All  at  once  the  ground  went  from  under  my 
feet;  then  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  bed  of 
heliotropes,  and  lasdy  I  was  thrown  against  the 
garden  wall.  Catching  hold  of  the  projecting  stones 
with  outstretched  arms,  I  clung  to  the  wall,  leaning 
my  head  against  it,  and  thus  allowed  the  might  of 
the  tempest  to  pass  over  me.  I  looked  shyly  from 
beneath  the  dishevelled  locks  which  flew  in  my  face, 
for  the  gate  near  me  creaked  and  opened,  and 
Herr  Claudius  entered — he  turned  his  head  in  every 
direction, — and  finally  discovered  me. 

"Ah,  the  storm  has  blown  her  there,"  he  ex- 
claimed, immediately  coming  to  my  relief;  not  a 
hair  of  mine  did  the  wind  raise  from  that  time. 

"Really,  just  like  an  unfortunate  little  swallow, 
that  had  been  thrown  out  of  its  nest!"  laughed 
Dagobert,  who  had  followed,  and  was  now  support- 
ing himself  by  clinging  to  the  pillars  of  the  gate. 

I  let  my  arras  fall  quickly  from  the  wall,  and 
turned  my  head  away — that  was  just  the  laugh 
which  had  hunted  me  through  the  Haide  under  the 
Dierkhofs  roof. 

"Come  back  to  the  other  house;   you  cannot 
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reach  the  Carolinenlust,"  said  Hert  Claudiiis  gently 
to  me. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"Well,  then,  I  wiU  go  with  you, — unaided  it 
would  be  impossible  for  you  to  keep  your  feet" 

"My  plaidie 
I'd  jbelttr  ihee," 

rang  through  my  excited  mind.  No,  I  would  not 
have  either;  for  liim  with  falsehood  on  his  brow  I 
loathed,  and  before  him  who  was  so  patient  and 
kind  with  me  I  felt  both  shame  and  tenor. 

"I  need  no  mantle  to  protect  me — I  will  batde 
through  alone,"  I  said  in  a  suppressed  voice,  and 
looking  up  at  him,  but  through  trembHng,  sparkling 
tears,  which  with  all  my  efforts  I  was  unable  to 
repress.     My  teeth  chattered  as  if  I  had  the  ague. 

Herr  Claudius  looked  at  me,  Dagobert  laughing 
meanwhile;  a  peculiar  expression  came  over  his 
face.  "Vou  are  ill,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  bend- 
ing over  me.  "I  dare  not  leave  you  alone  now; 
be  good,  and  go  with  me." 

This  inexhaustible  patience  and  thoughtfulness 
for  an  unworthy  little  being  whom  he  must  tho- 
roughly despise,  and  who,  despite  everything,  main- 
tained her  wilful  demeanour,  broke  down  my  ob- 
stinacy; the  raging  of  the  wind  also  was  beginning 
to  subside,  and  feeling  quite  able  now  to  keep  my 
feet,  i  quitted  my  retreat 
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Dagobert  was  still  standing  at  the  gate.  The 
few  words  Herr  Claudius  had  addressed  to  me  in 
that  low  tone,  and  my  sudden  consent  to  go  with 
him,  had  evidently  awakened  his  mistrust — he  laid 
one  finger  wamingly  on  his  lips,  and  the  other 
hand  he  shook  at  me  menacingly.  He  then  returned 
into  the  yard,  and  shut  the  gate.  .  .  .  Unnecessary 
warning!  not  a  word  would  escape  my  lips.  First 
to  lie,  and  then  be  guilty  of  treachery  .  .  .  Hen- 
Claudius  himself  would  have  detested  me,  even  if 
my  communications  had  been  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  him  .  .  .  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  at 
the  same  time  of  Heinz's  dismal  stories  of  souls 
that  had  sold  themselves — I  was  just  like  such  a 
soul,  fluttering  hither  and  thither,  unable  to  find 
rest 

We  reached  the  nearest  conservatory  with  a  few 
rapid  strides;  I  was  not  once  compelled  to  avail 
myself  of  my  companion's  protection — my  clothes, 
indeed,  blew  wildly  about  me,  but  still  I  was  able 
to  keep  my  feet  the  whole  time.  All  at  once  a  long 
continued  and  awful  flash  of  red  lightning  struck 
the  tops  of  the  rustling  poplars;  immediately  after, 
a  deafening  peal  of  thunder  rolled  through  the  air, 
and  the  first  drops  of  rain  fell  thick  and  heavy 
against  the  panes  of  glass.  .  .  .  We  entered  hastily, 
and  took  up  our  place  in  the  midst  of  the  tall  foreign 
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plants  which,  unassailable  by  the  fury  without,  stood 
there  calm  and  still. 

I  looked  up  sideways  at  my  silent  companion; 
he  stood  equally  isolated  in  the  midst  of  human 
tumult — was  it  really  because  he  concealed  dark 
secrets  within  his  breast? 

He  had  caught  my  glance,  and  looked  enquir- 
ingly into  my  face.  "The  rapid  movement  has 
brought  back  the  colour  to  your  lips,"  he  said. 
"Are  you  better!" 

"I  am  not  ill,"  I  replied,  looking  down. 

"No,  but  dreadfully  excited,  and  your  nerves 
shaken,"  he  added.  "No  wonder,  it  is  the  change 
of  atmosphere,^ no  young  soul  ever  exchanges  the 
quiet  solitude,  where  temptations  to  evii  are  rare, 
for  the  world's  society,  with  impunity." 

I  understood  him  perfectly — how  gently  he  judged 
my  offencel  Yesterday  I  should  have  thought  it 
was  because  he  deceived  the  world  himself — now,  I 
could  not  think  that  any  longer, 

"I  should  hke  so  much  to  make  this  transition 
easier  to  you,"  he  went  on.  "Yonder,  in  the  salon, 
a  short  time  ago  I  said  to  myself  the  only  means 
of  effecting  that  would  be  to  send  you  as  quickly 
as  possible  out  of  my  own  house,  but  I  am  not  in- 
fallible in  my  judgment;  I  may  err  too  as  to  the 
hands  in  which  I  would  place  your  weal  and  woe." 
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B  "I  won't  go   either,"  I  said,  interrupting  him. 

B  "Do  you  think  I  would  have  remained  here  an  hour 
W  longer,  after  the  torture  of  parting?  I  should  have 
followed  Use  on  foot  to  the  Haide  .  .  .  only  ...  I 
must  stay  with  my  father,  ...  I  know  quite  well 
that  the  child  belongs  to  the  father;  and  he  wants 
me  .  .  ,  ignorant  and  chiididi  as  I  am,  still  he  has 
become  accustomed  to  me." 

He  looked  at  me  with  surprise,  "You  have 
more  strength  of  will  than  I  thought — it  takes  a 
great  deal  to  bring  a  nature  which  has  grown  up 
perfectly  free  and  uncontrolled  under  the  sway  of 
duty.  .  .  .  Good!  then  we  will  abandon  the  idea;  it 
only  occurred  to  me  in  an  evil  moment,  full  of  de- 
pressing fearsj^that  moment  when  I  saw  you  stum- 
bling .  .  ." 

At  these  words  he  turned  away,  and  busied 
himself  so  completely  in  giving  a  new  direction  to 
one  of  the  magnificent  blossoms  which  was  pressing 
against  one  of  the  panes,  that  he  appeared  to  be 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  occupation.  He  appeared 
unconscious  that  I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands,  to 
hide  the  glow  of  shame  which  rose  there. 

"Yoii  have  no  confidence  in  me,  that  is,  it  is 
systematically  rubbed  out  of  you;  for  you  certainly 
did  not  bring  the  slightest  mistrust  of  the  world  or 
mankind  here  with  you,"   he  continued  with  deep 
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gravity,  "I  have  found  it  difficult  in  your  case 
to  assume  the  roll  of  the  faithful  Eckhardt,  whose 
lot  it  was  to  warn  men  against  attractive  sins — and 
was  in  consequence  rarely  loved  .  .  .  but  that  shall 
not  prevent  my  entering  on  rny  duty  this  very  hour. 
Perhaps,  when  your  knowledge  of  the  world  becomes 
more  extended,  perhaps,  you  will  then  see  that  mine 
was  a  faithful  hand,  stretched  forth  almost  in  a 
parental  sense,  to  guard  the  child  from  knocking 
its  head  against  the  comers  .  .  .  and  this  hope  shall 
suffice  .  .  .  don't  count  the  grains  of  sand,  though, 
so  busily,  as  they  lie  at  your  feet,"  said  he,  suddenly 
interrupting  himself.  "Won't  you  look  up  just  oncet 
I  should  like  to  know  what  you  are  thinking." 

"I  am  thinking  that  you  will  prevent  my  inter- 
course with  Charlotte,"  I  replied,  suddenly  looking  up, 

"Not  quite, — under  my  own  eyes,  or  in  Fraulein 
Fliedner's  society,  you  may  meet  her  as  often  as  you 
like.  But  I  earnestly  implore  you  to  avoid  bemg 
alone  with  her,  as  far  as  possible.  As  I  have  already 
told  you,  her  head  is  filled  with  unhealthy  fancies, 
and  I  may  not  permit  you  to  be  infected  with  similar 
nonsense  .  .  .  this  very  day  only  was  I  witness  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  a  pure  and  guileless  human 
soul  becomes  the  prey  of  such  influences  . . .  promise 
me  you  will  obey  me."  Forgetting  himself,  he 
stretched  out  his  hand. 
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I  "I  cannot  do  that,"  I  exdaimed,  while  he,  tum- 

P  ing  pale,  withdrew  his  hand  in  sudden  terror.  "I 
r  feel  hot  and  nervous  in  this  sultry  atmosphere" — 
and  really  my  heart  was  beating  to  suffocation. 
"See,  the  rain  is  beginning  to  moderate  ...  I  have 
the  shelter  of  the  trees  up  to  the  Carolinenlust;  let 
me  go  out" 

With  these  words  I  bounded  out,  along  the 
river's  bank;  the  weather  was  worse  than  ever;  in  a 
moment  I  was  deluged  with  rain.  I  held  my  hand 
before  my  eyes  to  shelter  myself  from  rushing  blindly 
against  the  trees,  or  into  the  river,  and  never  paused 
till  I  reached  the  hall  of  the  Carolinenlust.  ,  ,  , 
Thank  God,  I  no  longer  heard  that  gentle  voice 
I  that  in  spite  of  everything  touched  me,  as  though  a 
I     warm  living  heart  beat  within. 

i  I  threw  off  my  saturated  muslin  dress,  slipped 

into  the  despised  black  frock,  and  threw  open  the 
shutters.  I  was  totally  alone  in  the  large  house; 
outside  in  one  comer  the  poultry,  whom  the  storm 
had  driven  all  together,  were  screaming  and  chuck- 
ling together  .  .  .  cowering  into  a  comer,  I  undid 
the  pearls  from  my  neck.  With  fearful  lifelike  power 
did  I  again  behold  my  grandmother's  half-closed 
eyes,  and  once  more  hear  her  failing  voice  say: 
"Use,  lay  the  string  round  the  little  brown  throat," 
and  then  to  me:   "they   suit   your  face,  my  child; 
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you  have  your  mother's  eyes,  but  the  Jacobsohn 
features."  The  name  which  I  this  day  pretended 
ignorance  of,  was  actually  written  on  my  face-^was 
there  a  more  deceitful,  faithless  being  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  than  myselfl— What  road  was  I  goingl 
How  often,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  had  I  allowed 
myself  to  be  betrayed  into  acting  wrongly  and 
foolishly.  But  I  would  grow  good  again^I  pressed 
the  pearls  with  inward  enthusiasm  to  my  lips — -and 
would  never  again  rush  blindly  into  anything,  with- 
out enquiring  who  might  be  hurt  thereby. 

Outside,  the  storm  and  rain  were  raging  on — it 
seemed  as  if  two  tempests  were  engaged  in  battle 
in  the  air.  .  .  ,  Suddenly,  to  my  great  terror,  I  saw 
two  forms  approaching  from  the  bosquet,  and  run- 
ning towards  the  house — it  was  the   brother  and 

"There,  child,  that  is  the  way  one  must  struggle 
through,  if  they  would  seek  traces  of  their  fortune," 
said  Chailotte,  entering,  out  of  breath.  She  threw 
her  umbrella,  which  was  broken  to  pieces,  into  one 
comer  of  the  room,  her  dripping  shawl  upon  the 
sofa,  and  began  to  dry  her  face  and  hair  with  her 
pocket  handkerchief. 

At  last,"  she  exclaimed;  "we  had  to  stay  there, 

stretched  on  the  rack,  as  long  as  Uncle  Eric  remained 

the  garden.  .  .  .  Now  he  is  settled  in  his  office, 
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rand  Eckhof  with  him,  to  whom,  in  accordance  witli 
your  wish,  we  have  not  told  that  you  are  our  con- 
fidante,— your  papa  is  at  the  castle,  nothing  could 
be  more  fortunate — we  are  lords  of  the  soil.  For- 
ward then!" 
"Nowl"  I  cried,  shuddering.  "It  must  be  enough 
to  frighten  one  to  death  up  there,  now." 

Dagobert  broke  into  a  loud  laugh,  but  Charlotte 
grew  crimson,  and  stamped  at  me  with  her  foot. 

"For  goodness's  sake,  don't  be  such  a  coward," 
she  exclaimed,  violently;  "I  am  dying  with  impa- 
tience, and  you  go  on  with  such  fooleries  ...  do 
you  really  think  I  would  go  patiently  and  quietly 
to  bed  after  waiting  all  this  time  for  that  Use  to 
be  gone,  whom  I  thought  we  never  should  get  rid  of; 
indeed,  that  I  would  wait  till  evening  came,  without 
settling  the  doubt  Uncle  Eric  infused  into  my  mind 
to-day1^I  should  die  of  the  beating  of  my  heart , , . 
and  in  addition  to  that,  Dagobert  joins  his  regiment 
to-morrow;  ...  he  must  first  have  convincing  proofs. 
Not  a  moment's  delay  will  we  allow  you.  Keep 
your  word.     Forwards!  forwards,  childl" 

She  seized  me  by  the  shoulder,  and  shook  me. 
Hitherto  I  had  regarded  the  handsome  girl  with  a 
timid  love  and  admiration;  now  I  began  to  fear  her, 
and  her  style  and  manner  of  speaking  of  Ilse  tho- 
roughly disgusted  me;  I  remained  quite  still,  how- 
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ever,  for  I  had  slipped  my  own  head  into  the  noose, 
and  could  not  draw  it  out  again.  Silently  I  opened 
the  door  of  my  bedroom,  and  pointed  to  the  press. 

"Move  it  away)"  inquired  Charlotte,  under- 
standing me  at  once. 

I  assented,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  the 
brother  and  sister  had  seized  the  piece  of  furniture 
and  pushed  it  aside  ...  the  door  was  disclosed  to 
view  ,  .  .  Charlotte  opened  it,  and  went  up  the  steps, 
She  stood  motionless  for  one  moment,  and  turning 
very  pale,  pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart,  as  though 
she  would  choke  in  the  very  act— then  she  flew  up, 
and  Dagobert  and  I  followed. 

I  was  right— it  was  terribly  gloomy  up  there. 
The  tempest  was  raging  furiously  around  that  very 
corner,  as  though  it  would  carry  it  away,  and  with 
it  destroy  every  hidden  vestige  and  record  of  those 
mysterious  circumstances  about  to  be  brought  to 
light.  Behind  the  rose-coloured  blinds  we  could 
hear  the  unwearied  foaming  of  the  water;  even  the 
deceptive  light  shed  by  the  pink  draperies  was  over- 
come by  the  outward  gloom. 

To  open  the  door,  enter  and  seize  the  mantle 
which  hung  over  the  partition,  was  to  Charlotte  the 
work  of  a  moment;  she  took  it  down  from  the  nail 
and  spread  it  ouL 

a  domino,  which  might  belong  to  a  gentle- 
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man,  just  as  well  as  to  a  lady,"  said  she  dejectedly, 
and  letting  it  fall  on  the  carpet,  . . .  Slightly  shrugging 
her  shoulders,  she  proceeded  to  examine  the  dressing- 
table  apparatus  with  evident  anxiety.  "Pomade, 
and  poudre  de  n'z,  with  several  bottles  of  some 
fine  wash,"  said  she,  blowing  away  the  thick  coating 
of  dust.  "Just  the  way  the  toilet*table  of  a  hand- 
some young  officer,  adored  by  the  ladies,  would 
look;  isn't  it,  Dagobert)  The  handsome  Lothar 
was  vain  as  any  lady.  If  you  have  no  better  proof 
to  adduce,  child,  things  look  badly,"  said  she  to 
me,  looking  back  over  her  shoulder  in  apparent 
calm;  but  I  saw  something  glimmering  in  her  eyes 
which  filled  me  still  with  a  kind  of  pity, — it  was 
deadly  anxiety  and  the  deepest  dejection. 

Suddenly  she  uttered  a  tremulous  cry,  then  one 
of  victory,  which  rang  through  me.  She  stretched 
out  her  arms,  rushed  through  an  open  door  of  an 
adjoining  apartment,  and  threw  herself  upon  the 
basket,  which  stood  near  the  bed,  under  a  canopy. 

"Our  cradle,  Dagobert,  our  cradle.  Oh,  heaveni" 
she  exclaimed,  while  her  brother  sprang  to  one  of 
the  windows,  and  drew  back  the  curtain.  Pale  and 
flickering  shone  the  daylight  on  the  tiny  faded 
pillow,  where  Charlotte  had  hidden  her  face. 

"It  is  true,  all  true,  every  iota,"  she  murmured, 
raising  herself.     "I  bless  the  woman  in  her  grave 
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who  listened.  .  .  .  Dagobert,  here  did  our  royal 
mother  hear  our  first  cry!  Our  royal  mother,  the 
proud  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  K.,  how  bewitching 
that  sounds,  and  it  throws  into  the  shade  those 
aristocrats  who  have  turned  up  their  noses  at  the 
merchant's  adopted  children.  .  .  .  Oh,  I  am  over- 
come with  joy!"  she  exclaimed,  interrupting  herself 
suddenly,  and  pressing  her  hands  to  her  forehead. 
"Our  cruel  enemy,  he  in  the  shop  yonder,  was 
quite  right,  when  he  told  me  lately  I  must  first 
learn  to  bear  the  truthl     I  am  dazzled." 

"For  my  sake,  then,  cease  this  blustering,"  said 
Dagobert,  in  a  tone  of  annoyance  and  vexation,  let- 
ting the  curtain  fall  again  over  the  window  ■  .  .  "let 
us  have  a  little  reason  now;  this  extravagant  de- 
meanour is  quite  incomprehensible  .  .  .  such  proofs 
were  quite  unnecessary  to  convince  me,  I  was  fully 
satisfied  with  old  Eckhof's  information,  and,  it  too, 
was  but  the  ray  of  light  which  fully  awoke  the  in- 
ward conviction  which  our  own  hearts,  our  own 
blood,  had  already  given  us." 

Charlotte  spread  the  green  veil  once  more  ten- 
derly over  the  little  bed. 

"Thank  God  for  this  mental  peace,"  she  said, 
more  composed.  "My  sceptical  brain  has  given  me 
trouble  during  the  last  few  days.  .  .  .  Oh,  you  dear 
'   she  said,   laughing  in  a  jeering  tone  at 
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I  me;  "you  prattled  to  nie  about  specimens  of  a  lady's         ^^H 
I    handwriting,  and   a  woman's    cloak,  which    would  ^^H 

r    have  formed  but  sorry  kind  of  proofs,  and  this  room,  ^^H 

with  all  its  important  details,  escaped  your  silly 
eye!  .  .  .  Are  you  then  really  so  awfully — harm- 
less! .  .  .  With  one  word  you  could  have  spared  me 
all  the  martyrdom  1  have  lately  endured." 

I  scarcely  heeded  this  scornful  sarcastic  voice. 
I  was  thinking  regretfully  of  the  pathetic  description 
which  Eckhof  had  insensibly  depicted  of  those  who 
had  once  inhabited  the  now  seated  chambers.  Every- 
thing belonging  to  the  secret  which  two  long  de- 
parted souls  had  shared  was  now  being  raked  up 
ruthlessly,  the  sheltering  dust  blown  away  .  .  .  how 
anxiously  had  this  secret  been  guarded!  Even  the 
Princess's  sister  knew  nothing  of  it  .  ,  .  who  then 
could  tell  but  that  those  two  had  ardently  desired 
that  even  in  death  the  veil  should  remain  drawn^.,. 
they  both  lay  in  their  grave  now;  the  beautiful 
Princess  and  the  poor  man  with  that  stain  on  his 
handsome  brow;  neither  could  keep  off  strange 
hands  and  eyes  .  .  .  unless,  indeed,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  return  and  give  warnings,  as  the  gloomy 
fanatic  had  said.  Awfully  alive  in  very  deed  were 
now  those  chambers,  where  I  had  seen  naught  save 
the  noiseless  sunbeams  playing  and  dancing  about. 
Yes,    outside  the   tempest  was  indeed  thundering 
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against  the  walls  like  a  battering  ram,  but  insideii 
seemed  to  expire  in  faint  groans  at  the  ceiling. 
The  loose  curtains  became  gradually  inflated  with 
wind,  and  rustled  like  a  woman's  dress  along  the 
floor;  here  and  there  a  pale  streak  of  light  crept  in, 
faintly  lighting  up  the  violet  bed-curtains  and  the 
grim  shadows  in  the  corners^like  a  phantom  doomed 
to  wander  midway  between  heaven  and  earth.  .  .  . 

It  was  very  daring  to  select  this  hour  of  terrible 
tumult  for  violating  in  secret  the  carefully  guarded 
relics  of  a  dead  man — so  I  thought,  with  anxious, 
beating  heart;  but  I  held  my  tongue — what  could 
my  poor  voice  effect  in  the  face  of  such  passion! 
and — now  the  right  word  for  Charlotte's  extravagant 
bearing  occurred  to  me^against  this  eagerness  for 
a  higher  position  and  distinction. 

They  both  stood  before  the  writing-table  which 
I  had  so  sternly  respected  that  I  had  scarcely 
ventured  to  breathe  over  it, — now  every  single  thing 
upon  it  was  tossed  hither  and  thither  with  the  speed 
of  lightning. 

"Here  are  mamma's  arms  on  a  seal,  writing- 
materials,  and  sheets  of  paper,"  said  Charlotte,  her 
■voice  still  quivering,  but  all  her  usual  proud  calm 
id  self-reliance  once  more  evident  in  her  demeanour. 
'And  there  various  old  letters."— She  drew  out  the 
ivelopes  from  beneath  a  paper-weight. — '"To  her 


Highness    the    Princess  Sidonie    von   K.,   Lucerne.' 

See  there,  Dagobert,  everyone  of  these  letters  have 
been  in  Switzerland;  they  all  bear  the  post-mark. 
A  confidante  of  mamma's  must,  no  doubt,  have  been 
always  on  the  road  in  her  stead,  received  the  letters, 
and  conveyed  them  secretly  to  the  Carol inenlust." 

Dagobert  returned  no  answer.  He  was  rattling 
at  the  lock  of  the  table — the  key  was  wanting — but 
according  to  Eckhofs  statements  its  drawer  con- 
tained Lothar's  pocket-book  with  the  necessary  docu- 
ments, tightly  and  hopelessly  shut  in.  Shrugging 
his  shoulders,  and  with  a  gloomy  brow,  Dagobert 
tnrned  away,  pulled  back  one  of  the  curtains,  and 
surveyed  the  state  of  the  weather;  while  Charlotte, 
throwing  the  envelopes  carelessly  on  the  table,  walked 
lo  the  other  end  of  the  room.  There  stood  a  piano 
— in  my  late  rapid  flight  I  had  not  remarked  it 
Charlotte  opened  it  at  once,  and  struck  chords 
which  ought  perhaps  never  again  to  have  been 
heard— /jiy  at  all  events  resisted,  they  had  voices, 
and  fearfully  discordant  ones:  accompanied  by  the 
dang  of  broken  strings,  they  vibrated  in  such  shrill 
tones  against  the  walls  of  the  room,  that  even  Char- 
lotte's strong  nerves  gave  way,  and  shrinking  back, 
she  closed  the  lid  of  the  instrument.  She  was  terri- 
fied; but  of  that  palpitating  shyness,  that  feeling  of 
tender  reverence  with  which  my  thoughts  invested 
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every  lifeless  object  with  a  kind  of  feeling,  of  (tee 
not  a  single  oace  appeared  to  animate  her.  She 
seized  the  music  which  lay  on  the  piano,  and  foraged 
among  it,  till  she  suddenly  shrieked  once  more,  in 
a  half-suppressed,  but  still  triumphant  voice  "Gia 
la  luna  in  mezeo  ai  mare;"  it  resounded  through  the 
room. 

"Dagobert,  there  it  is,  what  mamma  sang  in 
Madame  Godin's  salon,  here  it  is — here,"  and  she 
threw  the  music  up  in  the  air.  I  observed  that  her 
brother  did  not  answer,  and  turned  round.  He 
was  standing  with  his  back  to  us,  hanging  over  the 
writing'tabie.  In  a  few  rapid  steps  I  stood  beside 
him. 

"  Vou  must  not  do  that,"  I  said.  I  was  frightened 
at  the  sound  of  my  own  voice,  it  was  so  toneless 
and  quivering;  in  spite  of  that,  however,  I  looked 
him  courageously  in  the  face. 

"Ah,  what  must  I  not  doJ"  he  demanded,  mock- 
ingly, at  the  same  time  letting  fall  his  hands,  in 
which  he  held  an  instrument. 

"Break  the  lock,"  1  replied  "It  is  my  fault 
that  you  are  here,  behind  the  seals;  I  guided  you 
here — it  is  a  grave  fault,  I  am  very  well  aware  of 
that  .  .  .  More,  howe\'er,  must  not  be  done,^I  will 
not  allow  it,"  I  burst  out,  as  I  saw  him  again  raise 
his  hand. 
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"Indeedl"  he  replied,  laughing.  It  was  strange, 
but  his  eyes  wandered  over  me,  and  kindled  into 
light  such  as  I  had  never  yet  seen  in  them.  "And 
how  will  you  prevent  it,  you  little  fragile,  quick- 
silver creaturel"  he  enquired,  putting  the  instrument 
at  once  into  the  lock.  I  heard  it  creaking  and 
cracking  in  it  Nervous,  but  at  the  same  time 
angry,  I  seized  his  arm  with  both  my  hands,  and 
tried  to  pull  him  away.  At  that  moment  I  was  seized 
round  ray  waist  and  held  tightly,  while  Dagobert 
■  whispered  in  my  ear;  "Little  wild  cat,  don't  touch 
me,  or  look  at  me  that  way, — it  is  dangerous  for 
you.  Your  fascinating  eyes  undid  me  from  the 
very  first.  Just  your  wild  mischief  attracts  me,  and 
if  you  try  to  hit  me  again,  as  you  did  on  the  stairs 
to-day,  then  tt  is  all  up  with  you — charming,  slip- 
pery, little  lizard." 

1  screamed  aloud,  and  he  let  me  go. 

"What  nonsense  are  you  going  on  with  there, 
Dagobert,"  said  Charlotte,  hun7ing  over.  "Leave 
the  child  alone,  I  beg.  You  must  not  play  off  any 
of  your  lieutenant's  tricks  on  her.  Lenore  is  under 
my  protection,  and  there  is  an  end  of  that  .  .  . 
moreover,  the  little  innocent  is  quite  right.  What 
we  find  locked  up  here,  we  have  no  business  to 
open  by  force.  And  of  what  use  would  the  docu- 
ments be  to  us,  if  we  had  to  acknowledge  that  we 
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had  obtained  Ihem  like  rogues  from  behind  ftose 
legal  aeals.  They  are  even  out  of  Unde  Eric's 
reach,  on  account  of  his  having  had  the  doors 
sealed,  and  we  do  not  require  to  see  them.  As 
surely  as  I  breathe,  so  surety  do  I  know  now  that 
we  were  born  here,  that  we  are  standing  in  our 
parents'  house,  on  our  own  lawfully  inherited  leiri- 
lory,"  she  said,  solemnly.  "Do  yon  hear)  The 
siorm  is  saying  'Amen.'" 

Yes,  there  was  a  dap  that  made  the  very  ground 
shake  beneath  our  feet,  and  which  burst  open  the 
glass  door  that  I  had  but  slammed  to,  without  pro- 
perly shutting,  when  lately  there,  deluging  the  writ- 
ing-table with  rain  in  one  moment. 

"Ha,  ha,  it  says  Amen,  and  points  out  the  way 
we  should  proceed  at  the  same  time,"  said  Dagoberi. 
laughing  and  shutting  the  door.  "It  does  not  touch 
this  writing-table  with  a  gloved  hand,  its  motto  is 
'Might  against  Might'  If  matters  are  to  go  on  as 
you  and  Eckhof  advise,  then  I  must  go  on,  begging 
every  groschen  from  uncle,  and  listening  to  his  re- 
prooft  about  my  debts,  till  my  hair  is  grey;  and 
■'ou  will  grow  an  old  maid  in  the  same  detested 
pendence," 

"That  I  shall  be  in  any  case,"  she  said,  a  slight 
■allor  spreading  over  her  face;  "I  would  never  marry 
oeneath   me, — but  these  Court  fools,  on  the  other 
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hand,  are  detestable  to  me  ...  so  I  will  not  love 
either,  I  ■will  not  ...  I  have  quite  another  object  ia 
view^ — I  intend  to  become  the  head  of  a  Chapter; 
there,  many  a  one  who  has  trodden  me  down,  will 
come  under  my  jurisdiction — let  them  take  care  of 
themselves.  Besides,  I  don't  understand  you,  Da- 
gobert,"  she  continued,  after  taking  a  long  breath. 
"We  settled  long  ago  that  matters  are  not  to  be 
brought  to  a  crisis  till  you  return  here  in  January; 
that  we  will  meantime  keep  silence,  and  collect  all 
the  evidence  we  can.  1  shall  find  it  hard  enough 
to  hold  out  here  alone, — it  costs  me  already  the 
deepest  self-control  to  look  in  uncle's  face,  and  to 
refrain  from  saying  to  him,  'Deceiver,  that  you  are!' 
and  to  associate  with  Fliedner,  who  always  looks  so 
peaceful  and  innocent,  while  she  is  systematically 
helping  to  rob  us^the  wicked  old  cat!  and  I  really 
liked  her — it  is  almost  too  much  for  me,  but  it  can- 
Dot  be  helped,  it  must  be  borne.  Eckhof  is  right 
in  exhorting  us  to  the  utmost  possible  care  and 
caution," 

She  wiped  the  wet  up  off  the  table,  and  closed 
the  box  fast  again. 

What  she  did,  or  did  not  do,  however,  no 
longer  attracted  my  attention.  I  Jiad  taken  up 
my  position  between  the  glass  door  and  the  writ- 
ing-table,  and  stood   sentry   there.   ...  I  fancied 
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the  shaking  of  the  ground  continued,  but  it  vas 
in  my  own  feeL  Never  in  all  my  life  had  I  felt  as 
I  did  at  that  moment,  when  I  seemed  suddenly  as 
if  in  iron  bands.  Had  I  been  cast  down  the  darkest 
abyss,  I  could  not  have  felt  more  terrified  than  at 
the  sound  of  that  warm  whisper  from  a  half-stifled 
voice.  ...  the  words,  indeed,  were  but  half  intel- 
ligible to  me,  yet  they  sent  the  blood  to  my  cheeks 
and  temples  .  .  -  had  I  followed  my  own  wish,  I 
should  have  left  everything  behind  me  and  run  off 
as  far  as  my  feet  would  carry  mej  but  the  fear  that 
the  writing-table  might  then,  in  spite  of  all,  be 
broken  open,  held  me  back. 

"Those  are  our  arms,  little  one, — look  at  them," 
said  Charlotte,  at  last  coming  over  to  me  again. 
She  held  a  signet  ring  with  a  cut  stone  in  it  towards 
me.  "Papa,  indeed,  never  wore  rings,  as  Her  High- 
ness affirmed  to-day,  nevertheless  this  one  exists, 
and  has  evidently  been  often  used  as  a  sea! — it  lay 
among  papa's  writing  materials;  I  will  take  it  with  me; 
the  only  thing  I  will  claim  beforehand,"  She  slipped 
the  ring  into  her  pocket.  I  was  released.  We 
went  back,  and  the  press  was  pushed  back  into  its 
place. 

As  the  lawful  heirs  of  Freiherr  Lothar  von  Clau- 
dius, as  indirect  branches  of  the  Ducal  house,  did 
the  brother  and  sister  descend  the  gloomy  staircase, 
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which  Charlotte  had  ascended  still  under  the  tor- 
turing influence  of  doubt 

Clear  as  day  lay  the  solution  of  the  mystery 
there — to  me  also — how  then  could  Herr  Claudius 
with  an  open  brow  and  firm  voice  have  denied  the 
truth)  In  spite  of  all,  let  the  matter  be  as  it  might 
I  knew  he  had  not  told  a  lie. 


XXV. 

Charlotte  seized  her  shawl,  but  dropped  it 
quickly  again  in  alarm,  and  running  to  the  window, 
threw  it  open. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Herr  Eckhofi"  she  called 
out 

The  old  bookkeeper  was  running  across  the 
gravel  path  towards  the  house.  He  had  no  hat  on, 
and  his  face,  generally  so  self-controlled,  was  deeply 
agitated.    He  was  evidently  much  excited. 

*  There  has  been  a  water-spout  in  Dorotheen- 
thal,"  he  replied,  breathlessly.  "At  least  forty- 
thousand  thalers  loss  for  the  Firma  Claudius!  Every- 
thing that  we  have  cherished  and  tended  with  so 
much  care  for  years  past  out  there,  is  now  ruined 
and  destroyed!  ...  Do  you  hear  the  signals  of 
distress)  .  .  .  There  must  be  people  in  danger  too.'' 


THE  MOOK. 

Dorotheenthal  was  a  property  belonging  to  the. 
Claudius  family;  a  very  ancient  and  once  noble 
mansion,  which  together  with  the  village,  lay  at  the 
foot  of  a  somewhat  narrow  valley.  The  firm  carried 
on  its  business  much  more  extensively  in  the  demesne 
ofDorotheenthal  than  in  the  gardens  at  K.  The  young 
plantations  were  entirely  confined  to  that  district, 
and  the  rare  specimens  of  young  pine  trees  which 
had  been  raised  there  had  won  for  Dorotheenthal  a 
degree  of  renown.  Each  peculiar  species  of  flower 
was  sewn  in  fields  there,  and  houses  full  of  ananas, 
orchids,  and  cactuses  surrounded  the  house  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  A  few  small  lakes  and  a  pretty 
little  river  which  ran  through  the  valley  assisted  not 
a  little  in  the  carrying  on  of  this  gigantic  concern. 
Now,  however,  the  assistant  element  had  turned  into 
a  destroying  fiend — the  lakes  had  overflowed,  and 
the  river,  bursting  through  a  dam,  had  as  Eckhof 
had  announced  before  he  disappeared  in  the  hall, 
united  with  them. 

"What  a  misfortune!"  exclaimed  Charlotte,  turn- 
ing deadly  pale,  and  wringing  her  hands. 

"Nonsense— what  are  you  frightened  at)"  said 
Dagobert,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "What  are  forty 
thousand  thalers  to  Uncle  Erici  He  can  get  over 
it, — and  in  any  case,  what  is  it  to  us)  That  is  his 
affair — our  inheritance  won't  be  a  penny  the  les 
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No  doubt  he  will  make  wry  faces,  and  what  I  shall 
get  at  my  departure  the  day  after  to-morrow  will  be 
little  enough,  .  .  .  indeed,  on  my  own  account,  I 
should  have  been  better  pleased  if  the  business  had 
all  been  in  good  order." 

The  last  words  were  almost  lost  upon  us.  Char- 
lotte ran  out  and  I  after  her  .  .  .  people  in  danger? 
How  dreadful  that  sounded.  I  must  know  more,  I 
could  not  remain  in  the  Carolinenlust  alone.  Char- 
lotte had  given  me  her  arm,  and  we  ran  thus  over 
the  foaming  river,  pelted  without  intermission  by 
the  rain,  through  the  now  flooded,  dripping  garden 
to  the  front  house. 

Here  and  there  we  met  garden  assistants  with 
terrified  faces  on  the  way;  and  in  the  distance  we 
could  already  discern  the  noise  of  voices  calling  to 
each  other,  as  the  sound  came  to  us  over  the  yard 
wall.  Nearly  all  the  work  people  of  the  establish- 
ment were  gathered  together  when  we  entered  the 
yard,  and  Herr  Claudius's  carriage  was  standing  at 
the  door  ...  he  himself  was  just  coming  out  equipped 
in  a  great  coat,  and  hat  in  hand  ...  it  seemed  as 
though  a  soothing  power  proceeded  from  his 
presence — the  noise  ceased.  He  gave  some  orders; 
bis  quiet,  dignified  movements  were  in  no  wise 
I      marred  by  any  hurry  or  fuss — one  felt  that  the  fair 
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head  with  the  grave  expression  yonder  would  main- 
tain the  mastery  in  every  situation  in  life. 

On  our  appearance  the  people  stepped  back 
and  let  us  pass;  I  was  still  hanging  on  Chailolte's 
arm.  Just  then  Herr  Claudius  observed  us  crossing 
the  yard — it  seemed  almost  as  if  lie  started;  a  glance 
as  of  anger  crossed  his  uncovered  brow;  he  frowned, 
and  from  beneath  his  knitted  brow  shot  a  look  of 
slow,  reproving  disapprobation.  ...  I  cast  down  my 
eyes,  and  drew  my  arm  away  from  that  of  my  com- 
panion. 

"Uncle  Eric,  that  is  a  severe  blow,"  exclaimed 
Charlotte,  approaching  him  as  he  stood  at  the  door. 

"Yes,"  he  replied  simply,  without  any  further 
observation.  He  then  turned  back  into  the  haU, 
where  Fraulein  Fliedner  was  standing. 

"My  dear  Fliedner,  will  you  see  that  Fraulein 
von  Sassen  gets  on  dry  clothes  immediately — I  make 
you  responsible  for  it,  mind!"  he  desired,  in  his 
ordinary,  calm  manner;  pointing  al  the  same  time 
to  my  dirty,  wretchedly  soaked  through  satin  shoes, 
and  my  dripping  frock  ...  to  my  face  he  did  not 
vouchsafe  another  glance. 

He  mounted  the  box  rapidly,  and  seized  the 


Take  me  with  you  to  Dorotheenthal,  uncle," 
said  Dagobert,  who  appeared  just  then  in  company 
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with  the  bookkeeper,  now  equipped  in  hat  and 
cloak. 

"There  is  no  room  as  you  may  see,"  replied 
Herr  Claudius  curtly,  pointing  to  a  number  of  work- 
ing men,  who  with  anxious  faces  mounted  after 
Eckhof — ^they  came  from  Dorotheenthal. 

The  carriage  rolled  off,  and  Fraulein  Fliedner, 
taking  my  hand,  led  me  into  her  own  room.  Char- 
lotte followed  us. 

"You  are  really  like  a  drowned  rat,"  said  she 
to  me,  as  Fr&ulein  Fliedner  brought  forward  dry 
clothes.  "It  was  most  extraordinary  that  Uncle 
Eric,  with  his  bartering  mind,  should  at  such  a 
moment  have  observed  it." 

"You  may  infer  from  that  that  his  mind  is  not 
given  to  bartering,"  replied  Fraulein  Fliedner.  Her 
gentle  face  was  still  pale  with  terror,  and  now  a 
bitter,  harsh  expression  crossed  her  lips.  "I  have 
often  begged  you  not  to  give  expression  to  such 
hard  and  unjust  remarks  in  my  presence.  I  really 
cannot  bear  them." 

"So — but  you  keep  -silence,  and  think  it  all  right 
when  my  uncle  reads  me  a  lecture,  and  in  his  cold, 
cruel  calm  manner  does  not  deal  very  gently  with  me," 
she  exclaimed  hotly.  "If  he  were  an  old  man,  to 
whom  respect  was  due,  I  could  bear  it  better, — but  my 
pride  rebels  against  this  man,  with  his  ardent  eye. 
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who  possesses,  in  comparison  with  my  brother  aad 
myself,  not  so  much  experience  a^s  superior  power. 
He  treats  us  badly!" 

"That  is  not  true,"  replied  FrSulein  FHedner, 
decidedly.  "He  only  seeks  to  suppress  those  ten- 
dencies which  he  ought  not  to  suffer  ...  of  course, 
when  you  act  independently  and  indiscreetly,  you 
must  be  prepared  to  receive  correction,  Charlotte, . . . 
something  occurred  this  very  day  which  you  might 
have  avoided.  While  Herr  Claudius  was  in  the 
conservatory  with  the  Princess,  our  house  carpenter 
took  the  measure  of  every  window  in  your  apart- 
ments,— he  said  you  had  ordered  blinds  .  .  ." 

"Well,  yes,  I  did^I  have  borne  the  sun  long 
enough  and  patiently,  shining  in  on  my  unfortunate 
skin,"  interrupted  Charlotte,  sullenly,  "There  should 
be  blinds  on  the  sunny  side — " 

"Quite  true;  but  it  would  have  been  nothing 
more  than  proper  to  have  asked  Herr  Claudius 
about  it — it  is  his  house  and  his  money  you  are 
thus  disposing  of." 

"Well,  the  time  will  _yet  come,  when  I  shall  no 
longer  have  to  UsCen  to  the  clanking  of  these  chains," 
cried  Charlotte,  giving  way  to  her  passion. 

"Who  knows  but  that  then  you  may  one  day 
long  for  them  again,"  said  Fraulein  FHedner,  very 
quietly. 
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B  "Do   you   lliink  so,   my  good  FliednerJ"     The 

B      mocking  scorn  in  the  young  girl's  voice  sounded 
I        fearful.     "A  depressing  prognostication!  .  ,  .  Never- 
theless, I  am  30  bold  as  to  hope,  indeed,  to  expect 
■decidedly  that  Providence  has  better  intentions  with 
regard  to  me." 

She  walked  towards  the  door. 
"Won't  you  take  tea  with  me)"  asked  Fritulein 
Fliedner,  as  kindly  and  gently  as  though  there  had 
not  been  a  bitter  word  exchanged.  "I  will  prepare 
it  at  once — I  am  responsible  for  Fraulein  von 
Sassen's  health,  and  must  endeavour  to  avert  all 
possibility  of  cold." 

"No,  thank  you,"  replied  Charlotte,  looking  back 
from  the  door,  and  answering  coldly;  "I  wish  to  be 
with  my  brother  alone.  .  .  .  Send  me  up  the  tea-pot, 
but  die  little  silver  one,  if  you  please, — I  don't  in- 
tend to  use  brass  any  longer,  not  even  if  DOrte 
makes  it  shine  like  gold.  .  .  .  Adieu,  Prinzesschen!" 
She  slammed  the  door  to,  and  hastened  upstairs 
with  heavy  steps.  Almost  immediately  afler  harsh 
chords  rang  through  the  hitherto  quiet  house. 

The  old  lady  shrank  back.  "Oh,  how  incon- 
siderate," she  murmured  to  herself.  "Every  note  falls 
like  a  blow  upon  my  anxious  heart," 

"I  will  go  and  beg  of  her  to  stop,"  I  said, 
springing  to  the  door. 
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"No,  no,  don't  do  that,"  she  said,  holding  me 
liack  nervously.  "That  has  become  her  habit  when 
she  leaves  us  in  itl-teniper,  and  we  always  allow  her 
to  vent  it  thus.  But  to-day,  just  at  this  time  of 
anxiety  and  sorrow,— what  must  the  people  in  the 
house  think!  She  seems  much  more  heartless  tlian 
she  really  is,"  she  added  in  a  grieved  tone.  She 
settled  me  up  deep  in  the  sofa  cushions,  and  began 
to  prepare  the  tea.  At  any  other  time  it  would 
have  seemed  unsociable  enough  in  the  old  lady's 
old-fashioned  apartment.  I'he  tea  kettle  sang;  out- 
side the  wind  went  sighing  through  the  empty  streets, 
and  tlie  rain  pattered  in  measured  time  against  the 
window-panes.  The  quiet,  smiling  face  in  the  Pa- 
goda behind  the  glass  nodded  contentedly  into  the 
darkening  room,  and  the  irritable  little  Pinscher  lay 
lazily,  buried  in  evident  comfort  on  the  pillow.  .  ,  , 
Still  frSulein  Fliedner's  hands  trembled  as  she  but- 
tered the  bread  ...  I  could  see  them  .  .  .  and 
Dorte,  the  old  cook,  who  just  then  entered  with  a 
plate  of  baked  bread,  asked  with  an  anxious  sigh, 
"How  are  things  going  on  out  there,  i'raulein 
Fliednerl" 

My  heart  beat  with  an  inexplicable  anxiety.  I 
felt  a  burning  pain   every  time  it  occurred  to  me 

that  Herr  Claudius  had  parted  from  me  in  anger 

and  to  my  own  torment,  I  was  forced  to  think  s 
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perpetually.  How  childishly  wilful  and  contradictory 
I  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  I  came  over,  lean- 
ing on  Charlotte's  arm.  .  .  .  And  notwithstanding 
all  that  he  had  still  shown  care  for  me — care  for 
an  insignificant  little  being  like  me,  at  such  a  moment, 
when  he  had  just  met  with  such  a  heavy  misfortune! . . . 
my  teeth  chattered  softly,  and  with  a  nervous  shudder 
I  sunk  still  deeper  into  the  sofa  comer.  ...  At 
Fr^ulein  Fliedner's  earnest  request  I  swallowed  a 
cup  of  hot  tea  .  .  .  the  old  lady  herself  took  no- 
thing .  .  .  she  sat  quietly  by  me. 

**Is  Herr  Claudius  also  in  danger  out  there  1" 
at  length  burst  from  my  lips. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "I  fear  so  .  .  . 
dangerous  it  must  be  .  .  .  water  is  even  worse  than 
fire,  and  Herr  Claudius  is  not  the  man  to  think  of 
himself  at  such  a  moment,  but  he  is  in  God's  hand, 
my  child." 

That  did  nothing  towards  lightening  my  heart . .  * 
how  often  had  I  read  of  people  having  been  drowned, 
innocent  people  who  had  committed  no  crime  .  .  . 
and  he  had  a  murder  on  his  conscience!  .  .  .  was  a 
murderer  also  in  God's  hand.  The  anxiety  I  suf- 
fered drove  me  involuntarily  to  speak  out. 

**But  he  is  guilty  of  a  man's  death,"  I  said,  in 
a  suppressed  voice,  without  looking  up.  The  old 
lady  shrank  back,  and  for  the  first  time  I  observed 
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an  expressioQ  of  intense  disgust  flash  fiom  her  soft 

"Abominable!^who  has  told  you  that  abeady, 
and  in  such  a  reckless  wayl"  she  said  in  great  ex- 
citement. She  stood  up  and  went  over  to  the  window 
for  a  few  minutes;  then  she  came  back,  sat  down 
beside  me,  and  took  both  my  hands  in  hers. 

"Do  you  know  the  circumstances  about  itl"  she 
asked,  more  composedly. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"Then  your  young  and  inexperienced  mind  may 
well  form  a  horrible  picture  out  of  it.  I  can  easily 
fancy  that — poor  Eric!  ...  it  is  indeed  the  darkest 
spot  in  his  life;  but,  my  child,  he  was  a  very  young 
man  at  that  time,  scarcely  one  and  twenty;  a  young 
man  of  a  passionate  and  enthusiastic  temperament; 
— he  loved  a  lady,  loved  her  so— well,  I  cannot 
enter  into  the  details  of  that  with  you.  He  had  a 
friend  too,  in  whom  he  placed  the  most  perfect 
confidence,  and  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  much,... 
One  day  he  discovered  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
lady  and  his  friend  had  both  deceived  him,  that 
both  were  false  ...  a  violent  scene  took  place,  and 
words  passed  which,  in  men's  opinion,  according  to 
the  present  horrible  fashion,  can  only  be  wiped  out 
in  blood.  . . .  They  fought  a  duel  about  the  treacherous 
woman;  the  friend  .  . 
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"Young  Eckhof ,"  I  hastily  broke  in. 

"Yes,  the  bookkeeper's  son  .  .  *  a  shot  lodged 
in  his  shoulder,  and  Herr  Claudius's  head  was  a 
good  deal  injured  .  .  .  the  weakness  in  his  eyes  is 
a  relic  of  that  time.  .  .  .  Eckhof's  wound  was  not 
dangerous  in  itself;  but  his  already  enfeebled  and 
shattered  constitution  gave  way  beneath  the  blow, 
and  after  a  few  weeks'  confinement  to  a  sick  bed 
he  died,  in  spite  of  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
most  celebrated  surgeons — " 

"And  the  lady,  the  lady?"  I  enquired  eagerly. 

"The  lady,  my  dear  child,  had  left  Paris  long 
before  Herr  Claudius  rose  from  his  sick  bed;  she 
went  away  with  an  Englishman." 

"She  was  the  cause  of  his  suiTerings,  and  never 
came  to  crave  forgiveness  or  to  nurse  him?" 

"My  little  girl,  she  was  an  actress — she  took 
this  sacrifice  of  life  and  health  as  the  homage  due 
to  her  dangerous  charms,  and  felt  in  no  wise  called 
upon  to  ask  forgiveness,  still  less  to  heal  the  wound 
her  cruelty  had  dealt. . . .  Not  long  after  his  recovery 
Herr  Claudius  came  here  .  .  .  (his  brother  was — 
dead,  and  had  left  many  arrangements  to  be  carried 
out  by  his  heir  .  .  .)  I  saw  him  again  after  a  long 
period  of  separation,  and  never  in  my  life  have  I 
seen  any  one  suffer  like  that  poor  young  heart,  torn 
up  at  its  very  foundations!" 

9* 
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"Had  he  remorse  of  conscience!" 

"Not  so  much  that — he  could  not  forget  the 
lady  ...  he  used  to  rush  through  the  garden  like 
one  deranged,  or  keep  striking  chords  wildly  on  the 
piano  .  .  ." 

"The  grave,  quiet  Herr  Claudius)"  I  enquired, 
breathless  with  surprise. 

"He  wasn't  so  then  ...  he  sought  for  calm  and 
soothing  in  music,  and  how  he  played!  I  can  easily 
understand  how  Charlotte's  'strumming'  must  at 
times  torment  him  ...  he  did  not  remain  long  here. 
He  wandered  another  year  about  the  world,  without 
any  object;  and  then  he  came  back  once  more  com- 
pletely changed,  he  took  his  business  in  hand  as 
the  grave,  silent,  stem  man  you  see  him  now.  .  .  . 
I  have  never  heard  him  strike  a  note  since,  never 
heard  a  passionate  word  from  his  lips,  never  seen  a 
violent  action  on  his  part.  He  had  conquered  in 
a  different  way  to  his  brother,  who  sank  under  his 
affliction— his  strong  mind  guided  him  to  the  real 
means  of  cure  for  mental  anguish — work — so  he  be- 
came then,  just  what  he  is  now,  a  worker  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  character  of  steel,  who 
sees  in  order  and  activity  the  healing  waters  for 
men's  minds,  and  would  willingly  see  them  univer- 
sally made  use  of" 

Fr^ulein  Fliedner  had  spoken  with  an  animation 
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such  as  I  had  never  yet  seen  in  the  old  lady,  who, 
though  alwaj^  sweet  and  amiable,  was  at  the  same 
time  very  reserved.  I  sat  beside  her,  gazing  with  a 
beating  heart  into  the  new  world  which  had  been 
revealed  to  me.  This  passionate  love  of  a  man  for 
a  woman  was  a  marvel  to  me.  My  greatest  favour- 
ites among  the  fairy  tales  lost  all  their  charm  and 
brilliancy  when  placed  beside  this  narrative  from 
real  life  .  .  .  and  that  man,  who  had  been  unable 
to  forget  the  faithless  lady,  who  had  been  chased 
through  the  garden  like  one  demented  by  extreme 
agony  for  her  loss,  that  man  was  Herr  Claudius — he 
could  really  thus  take  a  thing  to  heart! 

"Does  he  love  the  lady  stillV  I  enquired,  break- 
ing the  sudden  silence. 

"My  child,  I  cannot  answer  that,"  said  the  old 
lady,  smiling.  "Do  you  really  think  that  anybody 
knows  what  goes  on  in  Herr  Claudius's  mind)  You 
know  his  face  and  form,  and  you  yourself  call  it 
grave  and  quiet  .  .  .  but  his  mind  is  a  sealed  book  to 
every  one  .  .  .  besides  I  can  scarcely  think  it  pos- 
sible; he  must  now  despise  the  lady." 

It  had  grown  dark.  Friiulein  Fliedner  had  opened 
a  window  previously;  the  heavy  rain  had  ceased. 
It  was  very  quiet  in  the  retired  Mauerstrasse,  but  in 
the  distance  we  could  hear  the  hum  of  people  mov- 
ing about  in  the  crowded  squares  towards  the  centre 
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of  the  town.  The  lamps  appeared  on  the  opposite. 
side  of  the  street,  one  by  one  .  .  .  they  were  reflected 
in  the  dismal  pools  on  the  pavement,  and  shewed 
how  dark  and  gloomy  the  sky  still  hung  over  the 
town  .  .  .  their  faint  glimmer  lighted  even  the  room 
where  we  sat,  close  to  each  other,  without  uttering 
a.  word;  and  I  begged  Fraulein  Fliedner  not  to  light 
the  lamps  .  .  .  there  was  light  enough  .  .  .  the  fact 
was,  I  was  afraid  to  see  the  old  lady's  face,  for  I 
knew  it  would  look  full  of  anxiety  and  deep  distress. 

Just  then  I  heard  steps  on  the  footpath,  and  a 
voice  saying  rapidly,  as  it  passed  under  the  open 
window:  "A  lame  woman,  who  was  unable  to  save 
herself,  has  been  drowned  .  .  ,  they  say  it  is  dread- 
ful out  there." 

We  started  up,  and  FrSulein  FHedner  began 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room  ...  we  heard  talking 
going  on  at  the  same  time  in  the  hall. 

"Is  there  no  news  yet  from  DorotheenthaH" 
enquired  Charlotte  over  the  banisters,  as  Fraulein 
Fliedner  opened  the  door. 

"None  of  our  people  are  back  yet,"  replied  old 
Erdmann.  He  was  standing  among  the  household 
servants,  and  his  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke.  "But 
other  people  say  it  is  too  awful  out  there,  and  our 
master  was  the  first  man  to  the  rescue  .  .  .  God 
have  mercy  on  him!  .  .  .  little  he  cares  if  the  si^m 
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cord  is  to  be  loosed  for  him  .  ,  .  other  people  were 
there  too — the  Duke,  they  say,  among  them." 

"What,  His  Highness  himself!"  called  out  Da- 
gob  erL 

Erdmann  replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  door 
upstairs  was  slammed  to;  but  Immediately  afterwards 
the  young  lieutenant  appeared  on  the  stairs  ...  he 
had  his  horse  brought  out  and  galloped  off,  the 
young  Tancred— how  inean  he  seemed  to  me  now. 

I  cowered  once  more  in  the  comer  of  the  sofa, 
while  FrauJein  FKedner  took  up  her  place  in  a 
window,  sighing  deeply.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  the  water  raging  over  the  earth,  and  suffocating 
every  one  unable  to  save  himself.  How  dreadful 
it  must  be  to  sink  beneath  the  surging  waters.  But 
"Herr  Claudius  cares  little  if  the  silver  cord  be 
loosed  for  him" — as  old  Erdmann  had  said,  he  no 
longer  cared  either  for  the  world,  mankind,  or  yet 
his  own  life;  and  he  was  right.  The  lady  whom  he 
could  not  forget  had  been  false,  tlie  brother  and 
sister  and  the  old  bookkeeper  were  all  the  same, 
and  I  Co  whom  he  had  shewn  so  much  kindness 
had  been  but  a  few  hours  previously  busily  employed 
in  bringing  crushing  proofs  to  light  against  him  and 
his  mode  of  acting  .  .  .  Friiulein  Fliedner  alone 
clung  to  him,  and  it  was  with  a  sensation  of  envy 
that  I  looked  over  at  the  small,  delicate  form,  which 
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the  waten  were  to  close  for  cfB-  Of^  tlut  &ir  and 
noble  head  ...  I  rerj  neailjr  Jiiejuacd  alood  as  I 
thought  of  this  posnbilitj,  bat  I  doicfacd  laj  teeth, 
and  began  once  more  to  listen  anxtooslr  to  crciy 
step,  to  the  sound  of  eveiy  vhceL 

Thus  passed  hoar  after  bonr.  Hj  father  had 
not  returned  yet  either  .  .  .  Eidmann  bad,  bjr  Fitla- 
lein  Fliedner's  order,  gone  over  to  the  Carolinenlust 
to  see  ...  the  excitement  in  the  town  had  not  yet 
quite  subsided,  but  it  had  become  consideiablf 
quieter  ...  it  was  midnight  when  a  carriage  turned 
into  the  Mauerstiasse  .  .  .  with  an  exclamation  half 
of  alarm,  half  of  joy,  the  old  lady  sprang  up,  and  I 
dew  through  the  hall  and  tore  open  the  hall-door. 
A  palpable  darkness  lay  over  the  earth,  bui  heeding 
it  not,  I  rushed  forth  to  meet  the  approaching  vehicle. 

"Is  it  you  yourself,  Herr  Claudius!"  I  called 
out  in  a  trembling  voice,  above  the  clatter  of  the 
wheels. 

"Yes,"  sounded  from  the  box. 

"God   be  praised!"  ...  I  pressed    my  hands 
ist  my  breast.     I  felt  as  though  my  now  un- 
aied  heart  would  burst  its  bounds. 
nd  now  the  people  of  (he  house  all  came  piit 
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i    and  pressed  around  the   carriage.     Heir  Claudius        ^^^ 
I     got  down.  ^^1 

"Is  it  really  so  bad,  sirl"  asked  old  Erdmann        ^^| 
of  HeiT  Claudius,  "really  forty  thousand  thalers'  loss, 
as  Schafer  says?" 

"The  injury  is  greater  ...  it  is  a  wilderness 
once  more  ...  we  must  begin  again  from  the  be- 
ginning at  Dorotheenthal  ...  I  am  only  sorry  for 
my  young  pines  .  .  .  not  one  left!"  he  said,  moved. 
"Wellj  all  that  can  be  remedied  in  time;  but  here..." 
he  stopped  and  opened  the  carriage  door. 

He  helped  some  one  carefully  down  the  steps. 
The  light  of  several  lamps  now  streamed  through 
the  yard  gate,  and  fell  on  a  young  girl,  who,  par- 
tially supported  by  Herr  Claudius,  stepped  on  the 
pavement.  A  spasmodic  sob  shook  the  tender, 
bowed  down  form,  and  her  uncovered  hair  fell  in 
disorder  over  a  beautiful  but  agonized  face,  in  which 
the  sorrow  of  despair  was  visible. 

"Her  mother  has  been  drowned,"  whispered 
those  who  had  accompanied  them. 

Herr  Claudius  caught  her  more  iirmly  and  led 
her  up  the  steps.  He  passed  close  to  me  in  the 
dark.     His  clothes  were  wet  through. 

On  the  top  step  stood  Fraulein  Fliedner,  stretch- 
ing out  her  hands  towards  him;  what  he  said  I  did 
not  understand.     A  sudden  shyness  and  inexplicable 
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feeling  of  pain  had  made  me  shrink  away  from 
other  people  .  .  ,  but  I  saw  the  old  lady  lay  the 
weeping  one's  arm  gently  in  her  own,  and  lead  her 
away.  Herr  Claudius  remained  a  few  moments 
longer  above,  talking  to  Charlotte.  It  _did  not 
escape  me  that  he  looked  searchingly  around  .  .  . 
had  he  then  recognized  my  voice  in  the  yard  after 
all,  and  did  he  want  to  convince  himself  tliat  it 
really  had  been  me,  with  whom  he  was  so  angry?... 
what  absurd  thoughtsi  He  had  something  more 
important  to  think  of  now  .  .  .  how  great  the  mis- 
fortunes he  had  witnessed  to-day,  and  what  weighty 
affairs  now  lay  on  his  shoulders!  Had  he  not  just 
led  an  afflicted  orphan  girl  into  his  housel  ...  led 
her  in  with  tender  care  and  deep  sympathy.  She 
was  not  ungrateful  like  me,  she  did  not  spurn  the 
hand  that  sought  to  support  her  .  .  .  trustfully  had 
she  yielded  herself  to  the  aim  that  upheld  her  .  ,  . 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  that  was  he  to  remember 
the  wilful  Haide  child?  .  .  .  Certainly  not! 

He  came  downstairs  again,  stood  at  the  door, 
and  gazed  into  the  darkness.  Meantime,  another 
gentleman  had  got  out  of  the  carriage,  who  went  lo 
meet  him.  I  recognized  my  fadier.  In  unspeakable 
amazement  I  beheld  him  offer  his  hand  to  the  de- 
spised "Kramer"  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  part 
:om  him  with  warm  thanks.     I  joined  him 
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garden,  and  slipped  my  hand  into  his  arm.  He 
was  greatly  surprised,  and  indeed  could  scarcely 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  his  little  daughter 
could  be  up  and  in  the  open  air  at  such  an  hour. 
He  had  ^.ccompanied  the  Duke  to  Dorotheenthal, 
and  then,  for  shortness,  returned  in  Herr  Claudius's 
carriage. 

"What  a  man!"  he  exclaimed,  standing  still. 
"The  Duke  is  perfectly  enchanted  with  his  calm 
and  quietude,  and  with  the  dignity  with  which  he 
meets  such  an  enormous  loss.  I  took  the  man  for 
a  mere  arithmetical  machine.  I  must  beg  his  pardon 
for  it." 

Yes,  what  a  man,  indeed!  .  .  .  "Well,  all  that 
can  be  repaired  in  time,  but  here  .  .  ."  in  these  few 
simple  words  had  he  placed  his  own  enormous 
pecuniary  loss  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  young 
girl.  And  that  was  the  niggardly  uncle,  the  cold- 
blooded miser.  .  .  .  No,  no,  "a  worker  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,"  but  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  gain,  but  because  he  saw  the  means  of  his 
mind's  healing  in  order  and  activity.  ...  Ah!  I  al- 
ready began  to  understand  him  better. 

That  night  I  never  went  to  bed.  I  sat  down  in 
a  comer  of  the  window  and  waited  for  the  morning 
dawn.  With  that  day,  which  rose  so  pale  behind 
the  trees,  I  would  begin  a  new  life. 
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The  following  afternoon  I  took  the  garden  gate 
key,  which  had  been  confided  to  me,  and  went  over 
to  the  Swiss  cottage.  I  knew  that  Gretchen's  father 
was  teacher  at  the  first  girl's  school  in  K.,  and  I  in- 
tended him  to  be  my  assistant  in  becoming  another 
person.  No  long  introduction  was  requisite.  Frau 
Helldorf  recognized  me  again  immediately, — and  as 
1  learned  later  SchSfer,  the  gardener,  had  already 
related  plenty  of  stories  about  the  wild,  singular, 
and  so  unexpected  appearance  of  the  "learned  gen- 
tleman's" child; — Gretchen  threw  her  arms  round 
my  neck.  The  occurrence  in  the  garden,  which  had 
been  my  fault,  was  not  once  mentioned. 

"Will  you  instruct  meT'  I  asked  Herr  Helldorf, 
who  sat  correcting  an  enormous  pile  of  copy  books. 
"I  will  learn  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  cram  into 
my  brains.  I  am  already  such  a  grown  up  girl,  and 
don't  even  know  how  to  write.  He  smiled,  and  ao 
did  his  charming  little  wife,  and  we  forthwith  entered 
into  a  compact,  according  to  which  I  was  to  be  free 
to  come  and  go  as  a  child  of  the  house,  and  to 
receive  daily  at  least  three  hours  of  solid  instruction. 
I  informed  FriiuJein  Fliedner  of  this  compact;  she 
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expressed  herself  as  thoroughly  well-satisfied  with 
it,  and  also  undertook  at  my  request  to  arrange 
about  the  payment  for  ray  lessons,  so  that  I  was 
not  obliged  to  appear  in  Herr  Claudius's  office. 

From  that  time  I  was  unwearied  in  my  applica- 
tion. To  be  sure  the  pen  was  often  enough  thrown 
under  the  table  at  the  commencement;  and  I  fled 
with  burning  temples  and  streaming  eyes  deep  into 
the  wood, — but  I  always  returned  nevertheless,  though 
heaving  many  a  sigh,  and  picking  up  the  small,  steel 
tyrant,  wrote  on,  till  the  copying  gradually  ceased, 
and  the  firm,  fair  characters  began  to  flow  rapidly 
over  the  paper,  and  became  the  exponents  of  thought 
— then  it  seemed  as  if  scales  fell  from  my  eyes! . , . 
To  my  teacher's  great  joy  I  made  incredibly  rapid 
progress,  and  my  very  limited  departments  of  in- 
struction at  the  commencement  now  extended  itself 
to  music.  Here  my  own  natural  taste  came  to  my 
assistance,  and  I  was  soon  able  to  stand  by  the 
younger  Herr  Helldorf  at  tlie  piano,  and  sing  duets 
with  him. 

This  intercourse  at  the  Swiss  cottage,  which  my 
father  approved  of  and  which  Herr  Claudius  and 
Fraulein  FHedner  openly  encouraged,  was  looked 
upon  in  other  quarters  with  enraged  and  jealous 
eyes.  Eckhof  was  outrageous,  and  Charlotte  in- 
L  dignant  and  spiteful  in  a  way  I  could  not  under- 
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Stand.  I  now  learned  more  about  the  dispute  between 
the  old  bookkeeper  and  his  daughter.  Helldorf  had 
been  a  student  of  Theology,  and  been,  while  yet  a 
student,  engaged  to  Anna  Eckhof.  The  old  mystic 
had  given  his  consent,  but  on  condition  that  the 
young  man  should  become  a  missionary  when  he 
had  completed  his  studies, — indeed,  a  missionary 
formally  bound  by  a  written  confession  of  the 
Lutheran  faith, — and  go  out  to  the  East  Indies  with 
his  young  wife.  This  clause  became  gradually  more 
and  more  oppressive  to  the  young  lover,  and  be 
finally  declared  himself  utterly  opposed  to  it,  and  a 
decided  enemy  of  all  pietistical  people  and  their 
phraseology.  In  addition  to  that,  the  doctor  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  young  girl's  constitution 
was  far  too  delicate  to  enable  her  to  bear  up  against 
the  exciting  life  of  a  missionary's  wife,  full  too  as 
it  must  be  of  privations.  This,  however,  did  not 
affect  the  old  man  in  the  leasts— he  was  fanatical 
enough  to  think  that  she  would  be  supported  with 
the  requisite  stiength,  and  if  not,  she  would  go 
straight  to  her  God,  as  a  true  and  faithful  combatant 
for  holy  church  ...  he  had  thrown  her  off,  when 
Helldorf  had  remained  steadfast  in  his  refusal,  and 
she  would  not  give  up  the  man  she  had  chosen. , , , 
I  could  perfectly  well-understand  tlien  the  old 
man's  ill-humour  at  the  sudden  breaking  down  of 
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the  partition  wall  between  the  banished  one's  home 
and  tlie  territoiy  which  he  had  hitherto  appropriated 
to  himself;  but  what  gave  rise  to  Charlotte's  enmity 
against  my  intercourse  with  the  schoolmaster's 
family?  .  .  .  She  repeatedly  said  to  my  very  face, 
that  she  could  not  understand  how  Herr  Claudius 
couid  entrust  the  key  of  a  door  which  opened  on 
the  high  road,  in  such  heedless,  childish  hands  as 
mine, — one  fine  day  we  should  find  the  garden  over- 
run with  beggars.  She  maintained  that  I  had  bo- 
come  insufferably  insolent  since  the  Ndmberg 
channel  of  informalion  had  been  opened  to  me; 
that  not  a  trace  of  the  "simple  charming  Haide- 
prinzesschen"  remained,  and  that  I  had  begun  all 
at  once  to  arrange  my  curls  with  a  degree  of  art, 
betokening  a  striking  tendency  to  coquetry.  Still 
more  enraged  and  embittered  was  she,  however, 
when  the  music  lessons  began.  I  often  met  her 
behind  the  garden  wall,  when  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  lesson  I  used  to  run  in  there  quickly;  with  flash- 
ing eyes,  but  still  always  in  an  indifferent,  injured 
manner,  she  remarked  that  the  little  songstress  re- 
joiced in  a  very  strong  throat — she  had  caught  a 
few  notes  in  passing  by;  but  one  Sunday,  when  my 
fellow-singer,  young  Helldorf,  accompanied  me  to 
the  garden  gate,  she  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
thicket  and  uttered  a  peal   of  laughter,  which  she 
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now  and  then  interrupted   with   a  scornful  "Allow 
me  to  congratulate  you,  Fraulein  von  Sassen." 

I  let  it  pass,  because  I  really  did  not  understand 
her  demeanour.  Otherwise,  she  commanded  herself 
with  regard  to  the  impending  secret  far  better  than 
I  had  expected.  In  only  two  particulars  did  she 
allow  the  increase  of  her  pride  to  be  seen,— in  the 
circumstance  of,  to  Friulein  Fliedner's  great  annoy ■ 
ance,  never  appearing  at  table  except  in  rich  silk, 
and  in  her  contempt  for  the  burgher  class.  Young 
Helldorf  was  the  person  who  felt  that  most,  and 
Herr  Claudius  encouraged  him  more  and  more  in 
coming  to  the  house.  She  behaved  with  such  cold- 
ness and  rudeness  to  the  young  man,  that  it  often 
irritated  me,  and  all  the  more  because  a  purely 
fraternal  affection  had  gradually  sprung  up  between 
and  united  us  in  a  very  beautiful  bond.  To  my 
great  comfort  he  confronted  her  pride  with  equal 
hauteur — he  completely  ignored  the  haughty  lady. 
I  was  often  a  witness  of  this,  as  I  now  very  fre- 
quently joined  the  little  circle  at  Herr  Claudius's 
tea-lable;  and  always  accompanied  indeed  by  my 
father.  A  tolerably  frequent  intercourse  now  took 
place  between  Herr  Claudius  and  him.  The  former 
often  came  into  the  library,  a  thing  he  had  never 
done  formerly;  and  my  father  often  went  into  the 
room    arranged    as    an    observatory.      At    tea    they 
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always  sat  by  each  other,  and  seemed  to  under- 
stand each  other  very  well ;  but  they  never — no 
matter  when  I  happened  to  listen  to  them — touched 
on  the  subject  of  the  medal,  .  ,  ,  My  position,  how- 
ever, with  regard  to  Herr  Claudius  was  not  altered 
in  consequence  of  this  intercourse.  On  the  contrary, 
I  kept  myself  more  decidedly  and  anxiously  out  of 
his  way  than  ever; — that  secret,  with  which  I  was 
acquainted,  stood  between  us.  At  Dagoberfs  return 
in  January  they  were  to  take  the  opportunity  for  a 
disclosure — were  I  in  the  meantime  to  seem  friendly 
or  even  to  court  his  notice,  how  false  I  should  then 
seem,  when  his  eyes  were  once  opened.  .  .  .  And 
yet  another  thing  made  me  shrink  from  his  presence, 
Often,  when  I  was  engaged  in  conversation  with 
others,  if  I  suddenly  looked  up,  I  met  his  eye  fixed 
upon  me  in  a  kind  of  melancholy;  I  knew  too  well 
why — he  saw  the  lie,  that  sta.ined  my  youthful  brow. 
That  brought  the  blood  to  my  cheek  and  wakened 
up  anew  the  hideous  stubbornness  of  evil.  ...  He 
took  my  repulsive  demeanour  as  something  which 
he  had  never  expected  to  be  different.  He  never 
alluded  to  the  guardianship  with  which  Use  had  en- 
trusted him,  although  I  was  well  aware  that  he  kept 
incessant  watch  over  my  every  act,  and  had  actually 
put  himself  privately  in  connection  with  the  teacher 
whom  I  had  myself  selected — he  kept  his  promise 
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to  Use  faithfully,  irksome  and  burthensonie  as  it 
must  in  time  have  become,  A  sudden  terror  often 
overcame  me  as  I  looked  at  him  surrounded  by 
his  guests,  he  himself  seated  in  their  midst  in  his 
own  gentle  gravity  and  calm  bearing  .  .  .  and  then 
saw  the  impending  secret  hanging  over  his  head  in 
the  air  .  .  .  how  would  he  come  out  of  all  these 
discoveries? 

Three  months  passed  thus.  I  looked  with  pride 
at  the  firm,  fine  characters  of  my  own  handwriting, 
into  which  1  could  now  infuse  mind  also.  I  had 
already  entered  into  a  correspondence,  and  that  a 
secret  one,  with  my  aunt  Christine.  She  had  thanked 
me  for  sending  her  the  money  in  almost  exaggerated 
language,  and  informed  me  that  she  had  put  herself 
into  the  hands  of  a  physician  at  Dresden,  who  gave 
her  every  hope  that  her  voice  would  be  restored. 
According  to  her  assurances  I  had  saved  her,  had 
been  her  guardian  angel,  and  was  the  only  being  that 
still  had  sympathy  with  a  poor,  deeply  tried  woman. 
She  again  expressed  the  strongest  desire  to  be 
able  sometime  or  otiier  to  embrace  me.  This  cor- 
respondence terrified  me  in  the  highest  degree, 
especially  since  I  had  ventured  timidly  one  day  to 
mention  this  unfortunate  aunt  to  my  father.  He 
started  up  and  forbid  me  ever  to  do  so  again,  re- 
1  niarking  at  the  same  time  angrily,  that  he  could  not 
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understand  how  Use  could  have  allowed  such  a 
piece  of  family  misfortune  to  reach  my  ears  .  .  .  her 
ever  more  and  more  frequent  letters  caused  me 
consequently  the  deepest  anxiety;  still  I  could  not 
find  it  in  my  heart  to  leave  them  unnoticed. 

.  But  other  cares  also  came  upon  me.  I,  who  but 
a  few  months  previously  did  not  even  know  what 
money  was,  now  counted  every  penny  with  anxiety, 
for — they  were  sorely  wanted.  I  had  undertaken 
to  manage  our  little  household  with  no  small  plea- 
sure, and  also  not  without  some  cleverness;  every 
evening  I  arranged  a  pretty  little  tea-table  in  the 
library,  a  comfort  my  father  had  not  experienced 
for  many  a  long  day;  but  that  this  must  all  be  paid 
for,  I  was  utterly  ignorant,  till  the  maid  one  day 
brought  me  a  long  bill  for  the  outlay. 

"Money?"  exclaimed  my  father,  looking  up  from 
his  papers  in  alarm  as  I  unsuspiciously  handed  him 
the  bill.  "My  child,  I  don't  understand — what  for 
then?"  He  searched  in  his  waistcoat  pockets  and 
in  his  coat.  "I  have  none,  Lorchen,"  he  explained, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  in  helpless  embarrass- 
ment. "How  is  it  then — haven't  I  paid  the  sub- 
scription to  the  hotel  quite  lately?" 

"Yes,  papa,  but  this  is  for  the  little  outlay  on 
supper,"  I  stammered. 

"Ah,  so."     He  pulled  his  hair  with  both  hands. 
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"  Yes,  my  child,  that  is  something  quite  new  to  me. 
I  never  took  any  .  .  .  there,"  he  said,  searching  in 
his  pocket  for  a  paper  containing  sugar  slick,  "that 
is  very  nourishing  and  wholesome." 

Oh,  how  I  started  and  how  my  eyes  were  opened 
all  at  once!— 

My  father  had  a  considerable  income,  but  denied 
himself  things  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
his  collections.  Hence  that  awfully  emaciated  face, 
which  under  Use's  care  and  mine  had  already  begun 
to  assume  a  more  healthy  appearance.  Even  if  I  had 
wished  it,  I  dared  not  for  his  own  sake  have  con- 
sented to  this  singular  sugar  diet;  but  the  courage 
failed  me  entirely  to  come  forward  now  with  any 
further  request,  when  I  saw  that  he  would  give 
hundreds  for  some  discoloured  manuscript  or  majolica 
vase,  and  never  think  whether  it  left  him  a  farthing 
remaining.  His  gentle,  loveable  nature,  the  almost 
childlike  delight  with  which  he  showed  me  his  newly 
acquired  treasures,  and  the  deep  respect  I  felt  for 
his  knowledge  and  vocation,  all  tended  to  keep  my 
mouth  shut. 

I  sought  out  the  little  purse  which  Use  had  left 
in  the  trunk  "in  case  of  necessity,"  and  which  I  had 
hitherto  overlooked.  Its  contents  sufficed  for  a  time; 
with  the  last  penny,  care  came  once  more. 
dare  not  apply  to  Use  with  a  request  of  that  nature, 
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nor  to  Hcrr  Claudius  either;  I  should  be  obliged  to 
tell  him  on  every  occasion  to  what  purpose  the 
money  I  thus  drew  was  to  be  devoted.  I  also  re- 
membered, now  that  I  was  becoming  a  better  judge 
of  mankind  and  of  circumstances,  that  he  had  sternly 
reprobated  these  very  collections  as  soon  as  any 
such  taste  degenerated  into  a  passion.  1  understood 
his  expression  that  "such  collectors  would  take  the 
very  bread  from  off  the  altar"  much  better  now,  and 
dared  not  expect,  therefore,  that  he  would  yield  to 
nny  request.  But  over  what  /  myself  might  earn, 
he  would  have  no  right;  I  should  not  even  need  to 
tell  him  to  what  the  proceeds  were  applied^diis 
idea  came  like  a  ray  of  light  to  my  deliverance. 

The  very  day  after  the  accident  at  Borotheen- 
thal  I  had  seen  the  young  girl,  whose  mother  had 
been  drowned  there,  silting  at  one  of  the  windows 
in  the  back-room,  her  pretty,  pale  face  was  bent  so 
low  and  her  fingers  were  so  busy  that  I  could  not 
succeed  in  catching  a  glimpse  of  her. 

"What  is  she  doingi"  I  had  enquired  of  Frilulein 
Fliedner. 

"She  asked  for  occupation,  because  she  thinks 
that  only  in  that  way  will  she  be  able  to  master 
her  sorrow.  She  writes  the  names  on  the  seed 
packets  .  .  .  her  father  was  a  schoolmaster  in  Doro- 
theenthal  . .  .  and  she  writes  beautifully," 
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This  occurred  to  me  again,  when  one  day 
Emma,  the  housemaid,  brought  me  a  long  list  of 
what  I  owed  once  more.  I  had  not  another  farthing 
to  dispose  of,  and  begged  a  few  days  grace  from 
her.  Evidently  surprised  and  perplexed,  she  left 
the  room,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  went 
with  a  beating  heart  towards  the  front  house  ,  ,  .  it 

was  Herr  Claudius's  evening  for  receiving  at  tea 

My  father  was  also  invited,  but  first  he  was  in 
attendance  at  the  castle  for  the  purpose  of  welcom- 
ing the  Princess  Margaret,  who  had  returned  that 
day  after  an  absence  of  tliree  months. 

I  left  my  cloak  and  hood  in  Fraulein  Fliedner's 
room. 

"My  child,"  said  the  old  lady,  looking  a  little 
embarrassed,  and  drawing  my  head  to  her  breast; 
"if  your  cash  box  should  ever  run  out,  you  will 
come  to  me,  will  you  notl" 

I  started;  Emma  had  been  talking;  but  I  would 
not  confess  my  embarrassment  at  that  moment  at 
all  events.  I  felt  ashamed  for  my  father's  sake. 
And  how  would  it  help  me  either,  even  were  she 
to  lend  me  the  moneyl  It  must  be  repaid  all  the 
so  I  thanked  her  warmly,  and  proceeded 
with  tolerably  steady  steps  towards  the  office,  for 
the  first  time  since  Use  left. 

As   I   approached   I  could   hear  Herr  Claudius 
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walking  up  and  down.  As  I  opened  the  door,  he 
turned  round  at  the  noise,  and  stood  with  his  hands 
folded  behind  him.  His  was  the  only  table  on 
which  there  was  a  lamp  burning,  and  on  it  there 
was  a  green  shade;  all  the  other  gendemen  had  left 
the  office. 

A  shudder  ran  through  me  .  .  .  the  tall  slight 
man  there  had  just  been  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room  with  hasty  strides,  .  .  .  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  days  when  a  passionate  sorrow  had 
made  him  pace  about  the  garden  so  restlessly.  My 
appearance  in  the  office  seemed  to  astonish  him 
greatly  .  .  .  almost  involuntarily  he  caught  the  lamp 
shade  and  raised  it,  so  as  to  throw  its  whole  light 
on  my  shy,  hesitating  person  as  I  stood  in  the  door- 
way. I  felt  as  much  pain  as  if  I  had  suddenly  been 
placed  in  the  pillory;  but  I  gathered  all  my  energies 
together,  walked  up  to  him,  and  with  a  slight  and 
very  unsuccessful  bow  laid  a  paper  on  the  writing- 
table  before  him. 

"Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  examine  this  hand- 
writing," I  said,  with  downcast  eyes. 

He  took  up  the  paper. 

"Nice,  characteristic  writing  ...  the  characters 
are  firm  and  steady,  look  almost  as  if  they  were 
harnessed  there,  and  are  yet  not  wanting  in  elegance," 
he  said,   as  with  a  slight  smile  he  turned  his  face 


doamoB  an  iroa^ove  m  ecder  to  na^  a  delicate 

wlite  Htlc  hand." 

"Thai  &xf  are  nke  .  . .  bat  xrc  tiiey  useful 
tOQt ...  I  sfaiould  be  glad  of  it,"  I  said,  nervously. 

'Ak  90,  jqh  bare  2  (feepo-  interest  in  it  [ban 
I  tfaongbt.     YoD  mote  tfaat  joarscin" 


'And  what  do  joa  mean  bj  usefall  ...  Is  it 
not  eaoa^  dot  joa  can  all  ac  ooc£  write  so  nicdy, 
afid  .  . .  one  can  see  it  in  tite  writing  ...  so  tapidly 
and  with  so  modi  ease)" 

"Oh,  no,  not  nearly,"  I  replied  in  haste.  "I 
want  to  write  so  that  .  .  .  that  I  might  be  entrusted 
with  wofk."  It  was  oat  now  and  I  began  to  lake 
courage.  "I  know  too,  that  you  allow  women  to 
wiile  the  names   upon  the  packets  of  seeds, — will 

you  try  met    I  will  take  the  greatest  trouble 

and  write  it  exactly  after  the  pattern,"  I  looked  up 
at  him,  bur  let  tny  eyes  fall  again  instantly — his 
blue  eyes  were  fixed  with  such  an  ardent,  yet  sym- 
pathetic gaze  on  my  face;  they  were  so  glowing 
with  such  animation,  it  was  impossible  to  believe 
that  they  belonged  to  that  ordinarily  calm,  self- 
possessed  being. 

"You  want  to  work  for  money)"  he  said,  how- 

[,  in  his  usual  quiet,  almost  business-like  £ 
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"Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  you  do  not  require 
to  do  that!  You  have  means  .  .  .  tell  me  how 
much  you  want,  and  for  what  purpose?"  He  laid 
his  hand  on  the  iron  safe,  which  stood  near  him. 

"No,  I  won't  have  tliat,"  I  answered  hastily. 
"Let  that  money  remain  for  future  days;  my  dear 
grandmother  said  it  would  suffice  to  keep  away 
want,  and  I  am  not  in  want  yet — God  forbid!" 

He  let  his  hand  drop — I  don't  know  why,  hut 
his  peculiar  smile  made  me  fancy  he  had  aiso  heard 
already  of  Emma's  chattering.  This  made  me  feel 
deeply  cast  down,  but  at  the  same  time  strengthened 
me  in  my  resolution. 

"You  have  evidently  a  false  idea  of  the  work 
you  want  to  undertake,"  he  continued.  "I  know 
that  in  five  minutes  your  cheeks  would  flush,  and 
the  thoughts,  in  your  liead  and  your  feet  beneath 
the  table,  would  rebel  against  the  detested  writing." 

"That  is  different  now,"  I  interposed,  in  a  fainC 
voice,  and  feeling  dreadfully  ashamed, — he  was 
quoting  my  own  childish  words,  in  which  I  had 
formerly  described  my  horror  of  writing.  "I  have 
found  it  difficult  enough,  that  is  true,  I  don't  deny 
it;  nevertheless  I  have  conquered." 

"Reallyl" — that  fatal  smile  again  trembled  on 
his  lips.  "Then  you  have  completely  thrown  aside 
all    the    Haide    propensities?     You    have    forsworn 
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climbing  of  trees,  and  can  no  longer  understand 
that  you  ever  took  pleasure  in  wading  through  the 
river?" 
'  "Oh  no,  so  cultivated  as  that  I  certainly  am  not," 

I  broke  forth  frona  me  against  my  will.    "And  indeed, 

'  I  cannot  think  the  time  will  ever  come,  when  I  could 

listen  to  the  rustling  of  the  trees  and  the  murmur 
of  the  waters  without  a  yearning— but  I  shall  learn 
to  govern  that  longing,  as  I  did  to  form  these  char- 
acters, with  clenched  teeth,"— I  pointed  to  the  paper 
— "also  against  my  inclination." 

He  turned  away  and  looked  np  at  the  green 
curtain,  as  though  he  were  counting  every  tliread, 
He  then  took  up  a  little  paper  packet  and  held  it 
towards  me.  In  graceful  powerful  characters  was 
written  there:  "Jiosa  Damasceria." 

"Reflect  now;  you  would  have  to  write  that  four 
hundred  times,  over  and  over  again,"  he  impres- 
sively said. 

"Good,  you  shall  see,  I  can  do  iti  ...  it  is  the 
name  of  a  flower,  and  if  I  must  write  the  word 
'Rose'  a  thousand  times,  I  shall  always  think  at 
the  same  time  of  its  delicious  perfume.  A  rose's 
calyx  has  always  been  a  marve!  to  me,  I  have  always 
looked  upon  it  as  the  palace  of  beedes — that  is  one 
.  of  my  'Haide  propensities'  too — will  you  trust  me 
-ith  the  work  now?" 
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He  remained  silent,  and  now  I  began  to  fear 
that  he  had  raised  all  tliese  difficulties,  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  say  directly  that  my  mode  of  writ- 
ing would  not  answer.  Deeply  humiliated,  I  thought 
of  Luisa,  the  teacher's  orphan — she  was  still  in  the 
house,  and  her  clever,  active  hands  were  become 
.quite  remarkable;  she,  no  doubt,  did  the  thing  far 
better  than  I  could,  and  it  was  very  daring  of  me 
to  compare  myself  with  her.  Oh,  how  bitterly  I 
repented  having  gone  into  the  office!  .  .  .  Not  with- 
out a  strong  ebullition  of  the  old  refractoriness  did 
I  seize  upon  my  sample  of  writing,  and  put  it  in 
my  pocket 

"I  feel  that  I  have  been  acting  too  fonvardly, 
and  formed  a  much  too  exalted  idea  of  my  accom- 
phshments,"  I  said,  breathing  hard.  "Now  that  I 
see  that  beautiful,  graceful  handwriting" — and  I 
pointed  to  the  paper  packet — "I  feel  ashamed." 

I  walked  rapidly  towards  the  door,  but  he  had 
reached  it  before  me. 

"Do  not  leave  me  thus,"  he  said,  in  his  gentlest 
tones;  "I  am  acting  foolishly;  you  are  beginning  to 
give  me  a  proof  of  the  faintest  possible  dawn  of 
confidence,  and  I  gainsay  you.  But  1  cannot  con- 
sent to  your  undergoing  a  martyrdom  which  your 
whole  nature  rebels  against.  Vou  told  me  yourself 
that  you  accomplished  that  meclianically,  and  with 
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clenched  teeth.  ...  I  do  not  wish  either,  that 
your  hand,  which  has  hitherto  been  unsullied  by 
the  touch  of  money  and  its  accompanying  ciitse, 
should  be  wearied  for  the  sake  of  a  few  pence^ 
the  seventeen- year-old  human  marvel,  that  had  never 
seen  money!  Did  you  think  it  passed  by  me,  then, 
like  a  new  scene,  or  a  strange  national  costume,  or, 
anything  of  that  kindt  ...  I  explained  to  you  at  the 
beginning,  (hat  the  overgiown  rebellious  element  in 
your  nature  must  be  curbed, — unruliness  disfigures 
a  woman  in  my  eyes,  though  thousands  may  regard 
it  as  a  kind  of  wild  grace — but  your  individuahty 
must  not  be  injured  in  the  process," 

"Well,  I  am  undertaking  the  curbing  of  it  in 
proposing  to  work  hard  and  unweariedly,"  I  replied, 
obstinately.  "I  know  that  others  seek  healing  in 
labour.  You  yourself  are  busy  from  morning  till 
night,  and  exact  the  same  from  those  around  you." 

He  smiled. 

"I  exact  from  each^and  rightly  soothe  strictest 
diligence  in  his  vocation  .  .  .  but  do  you  imagine 
I  am  such  an  ingrained  lover  of  work,  that  I  would 
knead  everybody  and  everything  into  one  and  the 
same  niouldl  .  .  .  One  who  lops  the  superfluous 
branches  of  the  trees  off,  I  allow  to  do  as  he  will; 
but  I  can  scold  him  severely  if  he  dare  to  touch 
vith  his  rude  linger  one  of  the  tender  blossoms,  or 
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rub  the  bloom  from  off  the  velvety  leaves.  ...  I 
should  dearly  like  to  see  the  wilful  shake  of  that 
cutly  head  somewhat  gentler;  but  only  by  means  of 
attaining  mental  superiority,  never  under  the  palsy- 
ing yoke  of  mechanical  labour." 

1  saw  now  that  1  was  on  the  point  of  losing  my 
only  prospect  of  earning  anything,  because,  do  what 
I  would,  I  could  not  resume  the  business  tone, 
which  he  himself  had  entirely  laid  aside.  Every 
word  he  uttered  sounded  as  repressed  and  hushed, 
33  though  he  feared  any  raising  of  his  voice  might 
light  a  flame  within,  which  would  lead  on  to  pas- 
sion. Could  some  word  have  escaped,  which  recalled 
to  his  memory  the  faithless  lady?  ,  .  .  Moved  by  an 
inexplicable  sense  of  passionate  pain  and  sympathy 
for  one  who  had  once  sufiered  so  much,  I  seized 
the  only  remaining  way— entreaty,  I  begged  and 
implored  in  such  ardent  tones,  that  I  was  myself 
surprised. 

A  flash  of  light,  like  sunshine,  spread  over  his 
face. 

"Well,  then,  you  shall  have  what  you  wish,"  he 
said,  in  a  thrilling  voice,  after  a  moment's  reflection. 
"Now  I  understand  how  it  was  that  even  the  rough, 
stern  Frau  Use  could  do  so  little  with  the  'Haide- 
prinzesschent'  .  .  .  No,  no,  we  have  not  done  quite 
80  quickly  yet,"  he  exclaimed,  as  after  a  few  words 
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of  thanks  I  was  about  to  leave  the  room.  "It  is 
only  just  now  that  I  should  make  a  request,  is  il 
not?  .  .  .  Don't  be  frightened,  I  will  not  ask  you  to 
shake  hands" — how  bitter  and  humiliating  that 
assurance  sounded  to  me — "I  will  only  ask  you  to 
answer  me  one  question  truly." 

I  turned  back  and  looked  up  at  him. 

"Was  I  mistaken — or  was  it  really  your  voice 
which  called  me  the  night  I  returned  after  the  acci- 
dent at  Dorotheenthal! " 

I  felt  the  burning  colour  spread  over  my  face, 
but  replied  without  hesitation:  "Yes,  it  was  I — 1 
was  afraid" — I  stopped,  for  the  door  opened,  and 
Erdmann  entered  .  .  .  with  an  expression  of  the 
most  profound  annoyance  Herr  Claudius  pointed  to 
a  packet  of  letters  to  be  taken  to  the  post.  The 
old  man  had  a  letter  in  his  hand,  which  he  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  then  proceeded  to  fill  a  bat' 
slung  around  him  with  the  others. 

"From  Fraulein  Charlotte,"  he  said,  as  he  noticed 
the  evident  surprise  with  which  his  master  looked 
at  the  seal  of  the  letter  he  had  brought  with  him. 

"That  letter  will  not  go  till  early  to-morrow 
morning,  Erdmann,"  said  Herr  Claudius,  curtly, 
taking  it  to  himself. 

During  this  conversation  I  had  reached  the  door, 
before  he  could    call   me   back   again,    I  i 
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standing  in  the  hall  with  a  beating  heart.  I  breathed 
once  more — the  bear  of  an  old  man  had  come  just 
at  the  right  moment;  in  an  instant  more  I  should 
have  allowed  Herr  Claudius  to  induce  me  to  con- 
fess all  I  had  suffered  that  evening  about  him.  .  .  . 
What  did  it  mean?  The  ground  gave  way  beneath 
my  feet;  the  old  gentleman  in  the  blue  spectacles! 
— all  at  once  this  phantom  of  the  past  had  disap- 
peared; and  all  that  had  made  such  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  me,  in  the  new  world,  seemed  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  the  striking  appearance  of  the 
"Kramer." 


XXVII. 

I  RAN  upstairs  to  the  sitting-rooms.  Three,  com- 
municating with  one  another  and  surrounding  Char- 
lotte's, were  always  comfortably  warmed  and  lighted. 
The  doors  all  stood  wide  open,  and  Herr  Claudius 
liked,  when  conversing,  to  be  able  now  and  then  to 
pace  their  entire  length.  The  circle  that  assembled 
round  the  tea-table  was  a  very  small  one.  A  few  old 
gentlemen,  so-called  respectable  people,  and  a  few 
friends  of  old  times  came  now  and  then;  but  my  father 
— and  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  "daisy"  too — with 
young  Helldorf  were  regular  guests;  Louisa,  too,  the 
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young  orphan  aud  silent  needlewoman,  was  also  II 
present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  bookkeeper 
had  excused  himself  once  for  all  by  saying  he  was 
growing  old,  and  wished  to  avoid  passing  through 
the  garden  on  cold  and  foggy  evenings:  in  reality, 
however,  he  had  openly  declared  that  the  House  of 
Claudius  had  assumed  such  a  doubtful  aspect,  that 
he  at  all  events  had  determined  to  wash  his  hands 
of  it,  and  take  no  part  in  that  for  which  the  present 
owner  would  one  day  have  to  answer  to  his  pre- 
decessors. 

On  this  occasion  the  rooms  were  still  empty.  It 
was  a  cold  November  evening;  the  first  light  flakes 
of  snow  were  mingling  with  a  close,  fine  rain,  which 
hung  over  the  earth  like  a  heavy  cloud;  and  gusts 
of  wind  moaned  through  the  streets. 

I  found  Fraulein  Fliedner  handling  the  clat- 
tering cups  and  saucers  as  I  entered  the  par- 
lour. The  old  lady  was  somewhat  excited,  for 
the  china  was  slipping  dirough  her  fingers  in  quite 
a  confused  manner.  .  .  .  Charlotte  was  watching  her 
with  a  malicious  smile.  She  had  thrown  herself 
into  a  corner  of  the  sofa,  and  was  half-smothered  in 
the  glittering  folds  of  a  green  silk  dress,  which  was 
overloaded  with  flounces  and  puffings.  The  striking 
style  of  her  beauty  fascinated  me  afresh ;  her  splendid 
I  figure   showed  off  to  such  advantage  in  the  i 
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soft  cushions;  at  the  same  time  the  contrast  between 
her  bare  neck  and  arms  and  the  chilly  November  wind 
outside,  made  me  shiver  a  little;  the  voluptuous  beauty 
was  covered  only  with  a  mass  ofvery  transparent  lace. 

"For  pity's  sake,  my  dear  Fliedner,  do  be  cau- 
tious," she  exclaimed,  with  an  affectation  of  nervous- 
ness, but  without  changing  her  comfortable,  care- 
less attitude  in  the  slightest  degree.  "The  late  Frau 
Claudius  would  turn  in  her  grave,  if  she  knew  how 
you  are  using  all  her  porcelain  mementos  of  chris- 
tenings and  family  re-unions,  and  I  know  not  what 
other  hallowing  recollections  which  may  hang  round 
them  . . .  the  matter  is  not  worth  speaking  of — what 
are  you  thus  annoyed  about?  .  .  .  Can  I  help  this 
Louisa  being  odious  to  me?  And  is  it  my  fault 
that  this  weeping-willow  face  always  looks  as  if  she 
was  asking  forgiveness  from  God  and  man  that  she 
is  in  existence? . . .  The  girl  is  instinctively  conscious 
of  what  I  say  out  unaffectedly — she  doesn't  suit  in 
the  parlour  with  her  schoolmistress  manners.  This 
is  a  piece  of  uncle's  humanity,  which  he  carries  too 
far,  in  thus  bringing  her  into  a  position  for  which 
she  is  wholly  unsuited.  .  .  .  Dear  me,  I  am  no  savage 
either  .  .  .  but  there  is  a  propriety! — Good-evening, 
Prinzesschen." 

She  held  out  her  hand  and  drew  me  down  on 
the  sofa  beside  her.     "Sit  quiet  there  now,    child^ 
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and  don't  be  gliding  perpetually  about  the  room, 
like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,"  said  she,  imperiously.  "Other- 
wise uncle  will  be  giving  me  a  neighbour  who  pro- 
vokes me,  with  her  eternal  muslin  stitching  and 
coarse  steel  thimble." 

"One  of  these  intolerable  evils  you  can  easily 
remedy,"  said  Fraulein  Fliednet,  very  quietly.  "Give 
Louisa  one  of  your  silver  thimbles,— -you  never  use 
thera," 

"Very  seldom,  at  all  events,"  laughed  Charlotte, 
holding  up  her  long,  white  fingers.  "I  know  why 
too  ...  do  you  see  these  nails,  my  best  of  Flied- 
ners)  .  .  .  they  are  not  very  small,  but  rosy  and 
blamelessly  elegant — on  each  of  them  stands  the 
patent  of  nobility.  Don't  you  think  sol"  She  drew 
up  her  upper  lip  in  a  peculiar  manner  and,  laughing 
impertinently,  shewed  the  whole  row  of  her  fine 
white  teeth. 

"No,  most  decidedly  I  do  not  think  so,"  replied 
Fraulein  Fliedner,  excitedly,  the  flush  of  anger 
rising  to  her  cheek.  "Nature  gives  no  such  patent 
in  opposition  to  labourj  nor  does  a  few  words,  written 
by  a  prince,  the  result  of  which,  according  to  some 
foolish  people  is,  all  at  once  to  turn  honest  red 
into  bad  blue  blood — such  princely  words  even 
have  not  the  power  to  release  any  individual  from 
ttie  work  to  which  mankind  is  properly  called,    ll 
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would  be  wrong,  and  a  contradiction  in  the  Almighty's 
mode  of  acting,  if  rulers  were  really  given  the  power 
to  sanction  laziness,  ...  I  must,  however,  on  this 
occasion,  remind  you  of  one  thing, — up  to  this  mo- 
ment it  has  never  crossed  my  lips;  but  your  arro- 
gance no  longer  knows  any  bounds,  it  becomes 
every  hour  more  and  more  intolerable,  and,  there- 
fore, I  must  say  to  you:  Don't  forget  that  you  are 
an  adopted  child." 

"Oh  yes,  just  such  a  poor  creature,  eating  the 
bread  of  kindness,  isn't  that  it,  my  good  Fliedner!" 
exclaimed  Charlotte,  fixing  her  sparkling  eyes  on 
the  old  lady's  face,  scornfully.  "And  just  think 
that  doesn't  cause  me  much  pain,  not  so  much  as 
that,"  and  she  filliped  her  fingers  together.  "It 
tastes  most  excellent,  because  I  cannot  rid  myself 
of  the  belief  that  it  belongs  to  me  by  the  rights  of 
God  and  man.  .  .  .  Besides  what  I  wrote  to  Da- 
gobert  to-day  is  perfectly  true,  that  since  Eckhof 
fell  out  of  favour,  you  play  the  first  fiddle  at  the 
tea-table.— You  are  growing  impertinent,  my  good 
Fliedner." 

She  stopped  all  at  once   and  looked  over  the 

,Old  lady's  head  at  the  door,   where  Herr  Claudius 

►■  had  made  his  appearance  noiselessly.     Not  in  the 

I  least  put  out,  she  rose  and  greeted  him.  ,  .  .  Curtly 

xetuming  her  salutation,   he  walked  at  once  over  to 
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the  table,  holding  the  seal  of  the  letter,  which  he 
had  intercepted  in  the  office,  np  to  the  lamp. 

"How  do  you  come  by  these  amas,  Charlotte!" 
he  said  quietly,  but  with  perceptible  sharpness  in  his 

tone. 

She  was  frightened-  1  saw  it  in  the  slight  twitch 
of  her  half-closed  eye-lids,  from  which  she  had  pre- 
viously affected  to  inspect  the  arms  widi  indifference. 

"How  I  come  by  them,  uncle!"  she  repeated, 
shrugging  her  shoulders  almost  playfully,  "I  am 
very  sorry- — but  I  can  give  you  no  explanation  about 
that-" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  thati" 

"Did  I  not  speak  distinctly  enough.  Uncle  Erici 
— Well,  then,  at  this  moment  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  tel!  you  how  I  came  by  this  pretty  little  seaL  . . . 
I  loo  have  my  little  secrets,  of  which  not  a  few  are 
to  be  found  in  the  old  Claudius  house.  ...  I  have 
not  stolen  it;  neither  have  I  bought  it;  nor  has  it 
been  made  a  present  to  me  either."  So  far  did 
she  venture  to  play  ball  with  this  fatal  riddle  in 
the  very  face  of  that  extreme  gravity. 

"The  intellectual  solution  is  that  you  have 
found  it,  although  I  cannot  think  where,"  he  said, 
evidently  disgusted  with  her  pert  way  and  manner 
of  jesting  with  him.  "I  have  not  the  least  intention 
of  inquiring  further — keep  your  secret.     I  a 
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therefore  instead:  How  do  you  come  to  use  these 
armsl" 

"Because — well,  because  I  like  it." 

"Ah  so, — that  is  an  amazing  view  of  meum  and 
tuum!  .  .  .  These  arms  are  indeed  extinct;  and  per- 
sonally I  am  wholly  wanting  in  respect  for  the  ficti- 
tious halo  which  surrounds  such  a  tiny  shield.  I 
might,  no  doubt,  allow  you  the  childish  pleasure  of 
continuing  to  seal  your  letters  with  this  little  crowned 
eagle,  if — you  were  not  Charlotte — but  one  never 
puts  cards  in  the  hands  of  a  notorious  gambler, 
whom  one  wishes  to  cure — and  I  here  forbid  you 
once  for  all  to  use  this  little  seal,  which  you  have 
found,  in  future." 

"Uncle,  I  ask  you  in  return,  if  you  really  have 
the  right  to  forbid  me?"  she  said,  in  uncontrollable 
passion.  I  trembled  with  fear  and  excitement.  She 
was  on  the  very  point  of  disclosing  the  plot  at  one 
blow. 

Herr  Claudius  stepped  back  and  measured  her 
with  a  haughty  look  of  astonishment. 

"You  dare  to  doubt  it?"  He  was  angry,  but 
retained  outwardly  perfect  self-control.  "On  the 
day  when  you — you  and  your  brother — left  Madame 
Godwin's  house  with  me,  this  right  became  mine. 
I  gave  you  the  name  of  Claudius,  and  no  law  in  the 
world  can  gainsay  me,  if  I  insist  that  you  shall  bear 
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it  without  any  modification.  Has  the  moment  really 
come  when  I  shall  be  forced  to  rue  having  spread 
this  valued  jewel  of  my  fathers  as  a  shield  over 
your's  and  Dagobert's  head.  .  .  .  My  brother  injured 
it  in  having  united  this  folly — he  pointed  to  the 
ring — with  it;  with  my  consent  it  shall  never  be  re- 
vivedl"  A  mocking  smile  crossed  Charlotte's  fea- 
tures; he  observed  it  and  knit  his  brows. 

"A  childishly  weak  and  diseased  mind  in  such 
a  powerful  fonn,"  he  said,  running  his  eye  over  the 
young  girl's  imposing  form.  "Vou  complain  and 
grumble  at  the  arrogance  of  the  nobility,  and  yet 
help  to  strengthen  it  like  thousands  of  similar  foolish 
creatures  by  the  eagerness  you  shew  to  belong  to 
their  circle,  by  servile  submission,  where  you  are 
only  endured.  ...  I  am  not  one  of  those  fanatical 
opponents  of  the  nobility,  who  long  to  tear  them 
from  their  pedestal — let  them  stay  there^but  I  will 
also  maintain  my  position  ...  the  significance  of 
their  place  in  the  world  is,  besides,  quite  differenl— 
if  I  do  not  make  myself  its  slave,  I  am  not  one.  Its 
imaginary  strength  only  lakes  root  in  your  weak- 
ness— where  there  is  no  adoration,  there  will  be  no 
idols." 

Charlotte  threw  hereelf  once  more  into  the  sofa 

comer;  it  evidently  cost  her  a  tremendous  effoit  to 

rb  her  tongue. 
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"But  how  can  I  help  my  nature?"  she  exclaimed, 
not  without  scorn.  "Be  it  even  so— I  cannot  help 
it,  I  belong  to  those  'foolish  creatures.'  Why  should 
I  deny  iti — if  this  charming  little  crowned  eagle 
really  belonged  to  my  own  family  name,  I  should 
be  proud  of  it — proud  beyond  measure!" 

"Well,  it  is  ordained  that  trees  shall  not  grow 
so  high  as  heaven.  .  .  .  Woe  to  them  who  should 
be  obliged  to  live  with  you,  did  this  fancied  superi- 
ority of  birth  really  belong  to  you.  Happily  neither 
your  own  name,  nor  that  of  your  adoption  justi- 
fies—" 

"My  own  namel  .  .  .  What  is  that  like,  Uncle 
Eric?"  She  raised  herself  involuntarily,  and  fixed 
her  glowing  eyes  steadfastly  and  piercingly  upon 
his  face. 

"Have  you  really  forgotten  iti  it,  which  sounds 
a  thousand  times  sweeter  in  your  ears  than  the 
coarse,  German,  worthless  name  of  Claudius!  ,  .  . 
It  is — Mericourt."  ...  It  was  evident  that  he  uttered 
the  name  with  an  effort. 

Charlotte  sank  back  again  in  the  pillows  and 
pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her  lips. 

"Is  tea  ready,  my  dear  Fliedner!"  said  Herr 
Claudius,  turning  to  the  old  lady,  who,  like  myself, 
had  sat  listening  breathlessly  to  the  dangerous  con- 
versation. 
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While  he  drew  a  chair  for  himself  to  the  table, 
she  poured  out  the  tea  rapidly;  her  delicate  little 
hands  were  somewhat  unsteady  as  she  handed  him 
the  cup,  and  with  a  look  of  anxiety  shyly  scanned  his 
clouded  brow — and  this  old  lady  was  his  partner  in 
guilt;  this  gentle,  loveable,  kind  old  lady,  the  sharer 
of  a  perpetual  dark  iniquity — never!  Herr  Claudius 
had  once  more  involved  the  strange  circumstances 
in  the  deepest  mystery  by  his  last  firm  and  decided 
answer^ I  believe  him.  Charlotte  thought  other- 
wise; I  read  in  her  face,  that  her  conviction  wa* 
immovable.  She  sat  like  a  princess  beside  me,  and 
allowed  Fraulein  Fliedner  to  tend  her,  and  the 
mocking  smile  which  still  lingered  on  her  lips  was 
at  the  name  of  Mericourt.  .  .  .  What  a  contradiction 
was  this  haughty  soul  itself!  Once  upon  a  time,  in 
the  supposition  that  her  name  was  the  French  one, 
she  had  rejected  the  idea  that  the  plebeian  blood 
of  the  Claudius's  ran  in  her  veins  with  scorn;  and 
now  she  threw  it  away,  like  a  cast-off  dress,  at  the 
discovery  that  she  really  was  a  Claudius,  the  veritable 
niece  of  the  despised  "Kramer."  ,  .  .  Ah,  I,  the 
harmless  cJiild  of  the  Haide,  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
understand,  how  a  few  magic  words  from  a  prince, 
a  few  scratches  of  his  pen,  sufficed  to  cleave  ihe 
old  stock  of  the  mercantile  house  to  its  very  root, 
and  turn  the  severed  branch  into  such  new  x 
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as  to  be  unrecognisable!  Just  then  Louisa  came  in, 
and  after  her,  Helldorf.  I  drew  a  long  breath,  as 
though  a  fresh  and  reviving  element  had  come  in. 
These  two  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  on  what 
a  volcano  the  peaceful  looking  tea-table  stood,  but 
they  recklessly  broke  up  the  deep  silence  which  had 
prevailed  ever  since  Herr  Claudius  had  spoken  last; 
I  always  felt,  too,  in  Helldorf 's  vicinity,  a  sense  of 
protection,  a  homelike,  familiar  tie  .  .  .  had  I  not 
gradually  become  the  petted,  cherished  child  of  his 
brother's  house? 

He  gave  me  a  white  paper  with  a  meaning  smile 
and  careful  fingers.  I  knew  what  it  contained — a 
just  opening  tea-rose,  which  Frau  Helldorf  had  long 
been  nursing  for  me,  and  which  she  had  told  me 
that  morning  I  should  receive  at  the  tea-table,  if 
in  the  course  of  the  day  the  bud  should  open.  I 
uttered  a  cry  of  delight  as  I  opened  the  paper — 
thick,  white,  and  towards  the  centre  a  pale  yellow, 
the  heavily  perfumed  blossom  swayed  upon  its 
stem.  •  •  • 

"Oh,  pray,  take  a  little  care  of  my  dress,  Louisa; 
you  are  tearing  off  the  flounces!"  exclaimed  Char- 
lotte, at  that  moment  angrily  drawing  the  rustling 
folds  of  her  dress  towards  her.  She  was  very  angry, 
but  I  could  not  believe  it  was  on  account  of  her 
dress — a  tear  in  her  richest  dress   was   always   a 
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matter  of  great  indifference  to  her.  I  had 
seen  her  increase,  with  her  own  hands,  the  three 
cornered  tear  a  ihom-bush  had  made  in  a  beautiful 
lace  handkerchief,  because  it  looked  so  ridiculous, 
and  she  had  pulled  Fraulein  Fliedner's  Pinscher  by 
the  ears,  because  he  had  torn  the  trimming  of  a  new 
dress  with  such  charming  mischief. 

Louisa  drew  back  frightened,  looked  up  with 
terrified  eyes,  and  stammered  forth  an  apology.  Al- 
though the  expected  injury  did  not  appear,  one 
could  not  fail  to  observe  the  terror  with  which 
the  imperious  young  lady  inspired  the  depressed, 
timid  young  creature  ...  it  was  a  painful  scene,  and 
would  certainly  have  ended  unpleasantly  for  Char- 
lotte, had  not  Friiulein  Fliedner  come  to  the  rescue. 

Giving  one  rapid  glance  at  Herr  Claudius's  omi- 
nously knitted  brow,  she  seized  the  rose  and  fastened 
it  in  m,  liair. 

"You  look  splendid,  my  little  brunette,"  she 
said,  patting  me  on  the  cheek,  kindly, 

Charlotte  buried  herself  more  deeply  than  ever 
in  her  comer — her  long  lashes  lay  upon  her  burning 
cheek,  as  though  she  sle])t, — she  did  not  vouchsafe 
a  single  glance  to  the  adornment  of  my  hair. 

In  spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  some 
mote  guests  dropped  in.  An  animated  discussion 
then  arose,   and  Charlotte  roused  herself  from  her 
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apparent  apathy — the  temptation  to  shew  off  her 
brilliant  conversational  powers  was  one  she  could 
not  resist.  Her  genius  seemed  to  sparkle  with  un- 
wonted brilliancy  on  that  occasion;  I  had  never  be- 
fore seen  her  so  animated.  Her  mocking  laughter 
often  mingled  unpleasantly  in  it  indeed;  and  the 
wanton  air  with  which  she  threw  her  voluptuous 
form  about,  the  unreserved  play  of  her  round  white 
shoulders,  the  looseness  of  her  robe,  which  disclosed 
somewhat  too  fully  for  maiden  modesty  the  splendid 
female  bust,  ...  all  seemed  as  though  every  fibre 
were  alive  with  electricity,  as  if  it  v/ere  Hie,  not 
blood,  which  flowed  through  her  veins.  .  .  . 

With  a  mingled  feeling  of  horror  and  admiration 
my  gaze  seemed  riveted  on  her — when  all  at  once 
a  hand  passed  over  my  eyes,  as  though  to  forbid 
the  sight— it  was  Herr  Claudius,  who  sat  next  me. 
Immediately  after  he  asked  Helldorf  to  sing.  His 
unmistakable  object  in  asking  the  young  man  to 
sing,  that  of  shutting  up  the  witty  red  lips  yonder, 
even  for  a  few  moments,  did  not  succeed;  Charlotte 
continued  speaking,  though  perhaps  in  a  lower  tone, 
just  as  though  she  had  no  idea  that  Schuberfs 
"Wanderer"  was  being  sung  over  at  the  piano  with 
touching  power. 

"If  you  do  not  care  for  music  yourself,  Char- 
lotte, at  least  do  not  spoil  the  enjoyment  of  others," 
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said  HeiT  Claudius,  authoritatively,  as  he  signed 
with  his  hand  that  silence  must  be  observed. 

She  shrank  back  and  ceased  talking.  She  leaned 
her  head  back  on  one  of  the  sofa  cushions  with  an 
air  of  proud  indifference,  and  began  playing  with 
one  of  the  long  thick  curls,  which  hung  down  on 
her  neck.  She  never  once  looked  up  as  the  young 
man  returned  into  the  room,  and  received  the  lively 
thanks  of  everybody  present. 

One  of  the  gentlemen,  however,  begged  her  to 
sing  a  duet  with  Helldorf. 

"No,  not  to-day^I  am  not  inclined  for  it,"  she 
said,  in  a  careless  tone,  without  changing  her  posi- 
tion, without  even  looking  up. 

I  saw  Helldorf's  handsome  face  grow  pale  to 
his  very  lips.  I  felt  so  deeply  grieved  for  him.  I 
could  not  endure  that  a  member  of  the  family  I 
had  become  so  tenderly  attached  to  should  be  of- 
fended.    I  rose  courageously. 

"I  will  sing  the  duet  with  you,  if  you  like,"  I 
said  to  him— and  my  voice  quivered,  for  it  seemed 
to  mc  as  though  I  were  doing  something  amazing, 
something  perfectly  superhuman. 

And  he  knew  that^he  knew  my  timidity  before 
strangers.  .  .  .  With  a  rapid  motion  he  raised  my 
hand  to  his  lips,  and  led  me  to  the  piano. 

I  don't  think  I  ever  sang  in  all  my  life  so  well. 
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or  with  so  much  expression,  as  on  that  evening.  A 
powerful,  if  incomprehensible  excitement  enabled 
me  to  overcome  the  nervousness  which  obscured 
the  first  few  notes.  . . .  One  by  one,  every  one  present 
had  stolen  noiselessly  up  to  us,  and  at  the  close 
we  were  overwhelmed  with  applause;  I  was  more 
especially  called  a  lark,  a  flute,  and  I  know  not 
what  all,  by  the  old  gentlemen. 

Then  came  Charlotte  too.  She  rushed  up  to  me 
and  put  her  arm  round  my  waist.  I  was  frightened 
at  her.  She  bent  low  enough  over  me  to  hide  the 
sparkling  tears  which  stood  in  her  eyes;  but  they 
were  tears  of  anger,  which  with  tightly  compressed 
lips  and  heaving  bosom  she  was  endeavouring  with 
all  her  might  to  suppress.  Had  I  but  known  then 
in  the  very  faintest  manner  the  nature  of  the  pas- 
sion which  so  fearfully  excited  her,  how  easily  could 
I  have  calmed  her,  how  willingly  would  I  have 
done  so!  At  it  was,  however,  an  inexpressible 
sense  of  anxiety  oppressed  me,  and  I  made  an  effort 
to  escape  from  her  clasp. 

^*Now  just  look  at  the  Haide  lark!"  she  laughed 
aloud.  "With  one  single  grasp  you  could  crush 
the  little  songstress," — she  tightened  her  arm  round 
me,  so  that  I  gasped  for  breath, — "and  she  quavers 
till  the  walls  tremble." 

Before  I  was  aware  of  it,  she  had  drawn  me 
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away  into  3  more  secluded  part  of  the  room, 
appearance  coaxing  and  caressing  me — snddenly 
she  brushed  her  hand  violently  over  my  head,  and 
the  rose  flew  into  the  centre  of  the  nest  room, 

"Charming  little  coquette,  you  have  played  your 
part  to  perfection! — who  could  have  believed  that 
such  a  dangerous  elemeut  lay  hidden  in  the  bare- 
footed maideni"  she  whispered  with  carefully  sup- 
pressed voice  in  my  ear.  "And  do  you  know  what 
is  done  with  those  who  are  thus  celebrated)"  she 
exclaimed  louder.  "People  raise  them  high  above 
the  common  herd  .  .  .  thus,  thus  .  .  .  you  feather, 
you  charming  nothing!" 

Suddenly  I  felt  myself  raised  from  the  ground 
so  high  that  I  could  have  touched  the  ceiling,  which 
in  the  upper  story  at  the  front  house  was  not  very 
lofty.  In  the  powerful  arms  of  this  young  girl  I 
was,  indeed,  but  as  a  morsel  of  down  floating  about 
—a  powerless  being  with  helpless  infant  hands,  a 
veritable  nothing!  Even  over  my  voice  I  had  lost 
all  power;  shame  and  terror  had  choked  me.  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  in  a  madwoman's  power. 

Laughing,  she  flew  through  the  room  with  me, 
while  1  involuntarily  closed  my  eyes  ...  a  sudden 
my  head  aroused  me — ^we  had  run  against 
the  heavy  bronze  lustre,  which  hung  very  low  in 
the  farthest  off  room.     1  uttered  a  trembling. 
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and  the  company  came  running  in,  while  my  "bearer" 
let  me  down,  considerably  alarmed.  I  just  saw  as 
through  a  mist  that  Herr  Claudius  took  me  in  his 
arms,  and  then  darkness  fell  upon  me. 

How  long  this  insensibility  lasted  I  know  not, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  gradually  awoke  much 
in  the  same  way  that  I  had  done  so  often  on 
Use's  lap  when  I  was  a  child.  I  felt  myself  gently 
supported,  and  now  and  then  a  whispered  breath 
which  I  knew  not,  and  which  yet  sounded  so  exactly 
like  Use's  pet  names  for  me  which,  properly  speak- 
ing, I  was  never  intended  to  hear.  But  the  heart 
against  which  I  leaned  was  beating  violently — that 
was  quite  a  different  one  to  Use's.  Startled,  I  opened 
my  eyes,  and  gazed  into  a  face  flushed  with  a  pas- 
sionate anxiety,  such  as  I  can  never  forget. 

Suddenly  I  understood  the  position  I  was  in,  and 
turned  away  my  face  colouring,  but  at  the  motion 
my  head  began  to  pain  me.  The  arm  which  had 
been  supporting  me  was  immediately  withdrawn, 
and  Herr  Claudius,  who  had  been  sitting  on  the 
sofa  by  me,  sprang  up. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  sweet  child — God  be  praised, 
there  are  your  large  eyes  once  morel"  exclaimed 
Fraulein  Fliedner,  in  a  trembling  voice.  She  was 
just  in  the  act  of  wringing  out  a  linen  cloth  in  a 
china  plate. 
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I  put  up  my  hand  to  feel  my  head.  It  was 
bound  up,  and  the  cold  water  was  trickling  down 
on  my  left  temple  from  the  bandage.  Quicker  than 
I  could  have  imagined  did  I  once  more  gain  the 
mastery  over  my  nerves,  and  that  strange,  unknown 
feeling,  which  for  one  short  moment  had  thrilled 
my    soul    with    such    indescribable    sweetness    and 

.  .  .  ,  I  thought  of  Charlotte  and  the  severe  re- 
buke she  was  sure  to  receive  with  deep  anxiety  —as 
soon  as  possible  I  must  be  upon  my  feet  again, 
well  and  whole. 

"What  have  I  been  doingi"  I  inquired,  raising 
myself  energetically. 

"Vou  have  been  in  a  slight  faint,  darling,"  said 
Fraulein  Fiiedner,  evidently  delighted  at  my  cheer- 
fulness. 

"Whati  have  I  been  such  a  weak  creaturel  . 
Oh,  if  Ilse  only  knew  thatl  ,  .  .  She  can't  endure 
ladies  with  weak  nerves  .  ,  .  but  we  will  take  off 
this  cloth,  Fraulein  Fiiedner  ,  .  .  it  really 
necessary,"  I  said,  putting  up  my  hand.  "Oh,  my 
rose!"  I  exclaimed,  involuntarily. 

"You  shall  have  it  again,"  said  Herr  Claudius, 
looking  cast  down — I  saw  his  bosom  heave  as  with 
a  sigh.  He  went  into  the  adjoining  room  and  took 
up  the  rose  which  still  lay  there  on  the  floor. 

"I  must  do  it  honour,   Frau  Helldorf  has  been  I 
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nursing  it  so  long  for  me — we  have  watched  every 
leaf  as  it  grew,"  I  said,  looking  up  at  him,  as  he 
gave  it  into  my  liand. 

These  few  words  produced  a  strange  effect — the 
melancholy  which  had  hung  on  Herr  Claudius's 
brow  disappeared  entirely  at  them,  the  curtains 
yonder  rustled,  and  Charlotte,  who  up  to  that  mo- 
ment had  sought  the  shade  of  the  window  niche, 
now  came  forward.  She  advanced  towards  me  and 
threw  herself  on  her  knees. 

"Prinzesschen,"  she  said,  in  soft  beseeching  tones, 
stretching  out  her  hands  to  me,  begging  forgiveness. 

Herr  Claudius  stepped  between  us.  1  trembled 
— never  yet  had  1  seen  those  great,  blue  eyes  light 
up  with  such  ungovernable  fury. 

"You  shall  not  touch  her  with  the  tip  of  your 
finger.  Never  again.  I  shall  know  how  to  guard 
her  in  future  from  you,"  he  said,  pushing  away  her 
hand.  .  .  .  How  remorselessly  severe  and  stern  that 
quiet,  composed  voice  could  sound. 

Fraulein  Ftiedner  moved  forward  in  alarm  and 
looked  anxiously  into  his  face — for  the  first  time, 
for  years  past,  passion  again  broke  forth,  the  barriers 
of  a  sternly  exercised  and  unexampled  self-control 
broke  down  ...  the  old  lady  closed  the  room  door 
noiselessly;  the  gentlemen  were  still  in  Charlotte's 
room. 

The  Primiss  if  the  iiMr.   II.  l^ 
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"I  repent — bitterly  repent  the  moment  in  which 
I  sought  to  lead  you  by  my  guidance  into  a  purer 
atmosphere,"  he  continued  in  the  same  tone.  "I 
have  drawn  water  in  a  sieve,— nature  won't  chajige, 
and  the  wild  blood  in  your  veins — " 

"Say  rather  'the  proud',  uncle,"  she  said,  rising 
from  the  ground.  She  was  pale  as  death,  and  her 
head  thrown  back  on  her  shoulders,  looked  sta- 
tuesque in  its  quiet  scorn. 

"ProudJ"  he  repeated,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "Tell 
me,  how  you  are  won't  to  exhibit  this  beautiful 
ornament  of  woman)  and  whyl  Perhaps,  just  now, 
when  devoid  of  all  womanliness,  or  dignity,  you 
exhibited  yourself  in  the  light  of  an  unbridled 
Bacchante." 

She  drew  back  as  if  he  had  struck  her  in  the 
face. 

"And  what  else  do  you  call  proudJ"  he  con- 
tinued. "Your  unseemly  hankering  after  rank  and 
position!  Your  way  and  manner  of  acting  towards 
people,  who,  in  your  opinion,  are  far  beneath  youl 
With  that  same  heartless  manner  you  are  constantly 
annoying  me  bitterly,  and  seriously  shaking  the 
rotten  foundation  on  which  you  stand  .  .  .  Beware!" 

"Of  what,  Uncle  Eric!"  she  broke  in  coolly  and 
with  a  mocking  expression  on  her  lips,  "Have  not 
my  brother  and  I  already  experienced   every  form 
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of  oppression)  Is  there  really  another  side  to  our 
tolerably  high-tuned  souls  which  you  have  not  al- 
ready sought  out  with  a  severe  hand  and  pronounced 
as  opposed  to,  and  incapable  of  union  with  what 
I  may  call  practical  home-baked  life?  Do  you  not 
always  seek  to  stifle  our  ideal,  wherever  you  cani" 

**Yes,  as  poisonous  stuff,  as  imaginary  dreams, 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  morality  or 
development  of  the  human  mind.  You,  ignoble 
in  the  very  depths  of  your  soul!  You  have  not 
even  a  spark  of  gratitude!" 

**!  would  thank  you  for  the  bread  I  have  eaten, 
if  I  had  not  more  to  demand  from  you,"  she  burst 
out. 

"For  pity's  sake,  be  silent,  Charlotte,"  said  Frau- 
lein  Fliedner,  seizing  her  arm.  She  shook  the  old 
lady  off,  angrily. 

Herr  Claudius,  dumb  with  amazement,  measured 
the  young  girl's  haughtily  posed  figure  from  head 
to  foot.  "And  what  do  you  demand?"  he  then  asked 
in  the  same  tone  of  perfect  calm  as  of  old. 

"Light  upon  my  birth  before  everything." 

"You  wish  to  know  the  real  truth?" 

"Yes,  I  am  not  afraid  of  it,"  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  kind  of  triumph. 

He  turned  his  back  on  her  and  paced  the 
room  a  few  times.    The  silence  was  so  deathlike, 

12* 
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I  fancied  I  could  hear  the  beating  of  the  excited 
pulses. 

"No,  not  now — not  now,  when  you  have  just 
offended  and  annoyed  me  so  deeply — it  would  be 
an  ignoble  revenge,"  he  said  at  last,  pausing  oppo- 
site to  her.  He  raised  his  arm  and  pointed  towards 
the  door.  "Go — never  were  you  less  fitted  to  learn 
the  truth  than  at  this  moment." 

"I  knew  it,"  she  laughed  aloud,  and  rushed  out 
into  the  corridor. 

Fraulein  Fliedner  laid  a  fresh  bandage  round 
my  head  with  trembling  hands;  and  then  went 
across  to  sec  after  the  gentlemen  again. 

My  heart  beat,  I  was  alone  with  Herr  Claudius, 
He  sat  down  on  a  chair  beside  me, 

"That  was  a  stormy  scene,  ill-suited  to  these 
frightened  eyes,  from  which  I  long  above  all  things 
to  keep  all  evil  impressions,"  he  said,  in  an  un- 
steady voice.  "You  have  seen  me  give  way  to 
violence.  How  sorry  I  am  for  that;  the  little  con- 
fidence you  shewed  in  me  to-day  will,  no  doubt,  be 
all  gone  now,     I  can  imagine  that" 

I  shook  my  head, 

"No)"  he  asked,  and  his  clouded  brow  cleared 
up.  "A  flame  is  easily  kindled  in  my  brain.  I 
know  it  and  have  always  carefully  kept  it  down, 
only  to-day,  when  I  heard  your  cry   and  saw  the 
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blood  Streaming  down  your  pale  face."  He  stood 
up  and  paced  the  room,  as  though  the  very  remem- 
brance of  it  was  too  much  for  him. 

His  eyes  scanned  the  ceiling  of  the  room  and 
the  old-fashioned  lustre. 

"The  evil  old  house!"  he  said,  standing  still. 
"An  evil  spirit  hovers  over  these  old  walls  and 
their  furniture.  ...  I  begin  to  understand  the 
building  of  the  Carolinenlust — and  old  Eberhard 
Claudius.  .  .  .  My  beautiful  grandmother  drooped 
like  a  flower  within  these  walls  — those  ordinary, 
quiet-hearted  housekeepers  from  choice,  of  whom 
enough  have  borne  sway  here,  found  it  a  quiet, 
peaceful  home, — but  an  idolized,  beloved  woman 
has  always  found  the  house  dangerous." 

His  voice  thrilled  through  me.  No  doubt  he. 
had  spoken  in  just  that  tone,  to  the  faithless  ons — 
how  was  it  possible  that  she  liad  notwithstanding 
left  himi  .  .  . 

"Your  childish  instinct  taught  you  to  shrink  at 
once  from  the  cold,  dark  front  house,"  he  continued, 
again  seating  himself  near  me. 

"Yes,  that  was  at  first,"  I  interrupted  him,  eagerly, 
"when  I  came  from  the  Haide  and  every  waU  seemed 
to  me  a  cellar — that  was  very  childish.  It  is  not 
light  in  the  Dierkhof  either — there  are  old  dismal 
panes  enough  there,   through  which  the  sun  never 
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shines,  and  it  is  cold  and  gloomy  in  the  bam,  no 
matter  how  warm  the  sun  may  shine  outside  in  the 
Haide.  .  .  .  No,  I  like  the  old  front  house  now,  and 
look  at  it  with  quite  different  eyes,  and  ever  since 
I  have  read  about  Augsburg  and  the  Fuggers  I  al- 
ways fancy  the  ladies  with  the  veiled  foreheads 
will  come  down  from  their  frames  and  meet  me  in 
the  passages  or  on  the  stairs." 

"Oh,  that  is  poetry  with  which  the  Haideprin- 
zesschen  used  to  invest  the  bleak,  barren  Haide 
too.  You  make  the  old  raercantile  house  endurable 
to  yourself  with  it,  and  fly  to  the  Carolinenlust  for 
refuge." 

"No — it  is  still  dearer  and  more  home-like 
here.  .  .  .  Was  there  then  nobody  in  the  front  house 
whom  your  beautiful  great-grandmother  lovedT' 

What  could  I  have  said  that  made  him  start 
back  thus  and  look  at  me  as  if  petrified?  .  .  , 

The  door  opened  and  FrSuIein  Fliedner  entered 
accompanied  by  the  doctor;  just  after,  my  father 
arrived.  At  first  he  was  very  anxious  about  my 
accident;  but  the  physician  declared  there  was  not 
the  slightest  cause  for  alarm.  One  of  my  curls  fell 
under  the  scissors,  then  a  fresh  bandage  was  applied; 
and  I  was  forbidden  to  venture  again  into  the  night 
air.  I  slept  for  the  first  time,  watched  by  Fraulein 
Fliedner,  in  the  front  house,  and  through  my  light 
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feverish  dreams  I  saw  one  small  form;  she  wore  the 
veil  belonging  to  the  females  of  the  old  Claudius 
house,  and  walked  about  the  passages  and  stairs; 
but  her  feet  never  touched  the  cold  stone;  it  was 
all  strewn  with  the  garden  blossoms,  and  the  little 
being — I  felt  it  under  a  strange  blissful  sensation — 
was  myself. 


XXVIII. 

The  next  morning  with  the  first  pale  ray  of  sun- 
shine, fled  all  these  fond  delusions  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I  felt  ashamed  and  yet  could  scarce  tell 
why.  .  .  .  Fraulein  Fliedner  protested  energetically, 
but  all  in  vain.  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  dressed  my- 
self rapidly,  though  with  trembling  hands,  and  ran 
to  the  Garolinenlust  I  flew  from  the  front  house 
— but  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  escape  the  quick 
eye  before  which  I  had  once  sp  trembled,  and, 
strange  to  say,  Herr  Claudius  who  had  hitherto 
opposed  a  grave  and  quiet  front  to  my  repulsive 
bearing,  and  observed  a  highly  reserved  demea- 
nour, did  not  retreat  one  hair's  breadth  from  the 
position  he  had  assumed  that  evening.  .  .  .  He  had 
once  taken  me  in  his  protecting  arms,  and  it 
iieemed  now  as  though  that  were  to  endure  to  all 
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eternity.  My  shy  flight  when  he  approached,  my 
downcast  eyes  whenever  he  spoke  to  me,  my  silence 
when  in  his  presence  all  was  of  no  avail  ...  he 
continued  to  address  me  in  the  same  tender  tones 
he  had  once  begun,  and  his  beaming  happy  brow 
showed  no  fear.  He  held  me  fast  without  touching 
me;  and  the  promise  he  had  made  of  protecting 
me  was  true  in  every  sense.  He  was  almost  more 
in  the  observatory  than  in  his  office;  there  were  no 
more  tea  evenings  in  tlie  front  house,  but  instead 
Hcrr  Claudius  was  often  present  at  our  little  tea- 
table  in  tlie  library,  and  while  the  wintry  storm 
raged  witliout,  round  the  corners,  and  the  green 
curtains,  unfastened  from  their  loops,  blew  about  in 
the  room,  my  father  often  gave  one  of  his  celebrated 
lectures  in  presence  of  his  two  companions  at  the 
tea-table.  Herr  Claudius  always  listened  with  the 
deepest  attention;  now  and  then  some  objection 
would  fall  from  his  lips,  and  the  speaker  would  draw 
back  in  amazement,  for  it  was  new  and  original, 
and  supported  by  an  amount  of  knowledge  which 
in  the  "Kramer"  he  would  least  of  aJl  have  expected 
to  meet  with. 

Our  agreement  relative  to  my  performances  in 
the  writing  line  had  also  been  put  in  practice.  I 
received  my  work  through  Friiulein  FJiedner  and 
joyfully  delivered  it  back  again  through  her  hands, 
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unspeakably  amazed  at  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
money  a  person  could  earn  by  writing;  for  care 
never  troubled  me  again,  and  yet  I  always  had  a 
nice  little  residue  to  dispose  of. 

What  a  change!  I  felt  myself  caught  and  fast 
bound  to  another  soul  beyond  hope  of  rescue,  and 
yet  no  longer  envied  the  little  bird  which  could 
wing  its  (light  all  unfettered  over  my  native  Haide — 
on  the  contrary,  I  could  have  shouted  aloud  to  all 
the  four  winds  of  Heaven  that  I  was  a  prisoner; 
and,  indeed,  I  should  almost  have  liked  to  run  my* 
head  against  one  of  the  trees,  to  feel  but  once  again 
the  joy  of  seeing  how  my  other  self  suffered  with 
me.  For  the  sake  of  that  one  I  forgot  myself  and 
the  whole  world  beside,  and  even  the  fact  that  I 
bore  two  sins  upon  my  conscience — that  of  a  lie 
and  the  secret  complicity  in  a  secret  so  closely 
touching  him.  How  did  I  then  "fail  from  all  my 
bliss,"  when  Charlotte's  voice  resounded  in  my  ear, 
or  her  unmistakable  appearance  crossed  my  vision. 
She  observed,  indeed,  a  strict  reserve  towards  me 
now.  The  day  after  that  stormy  evening  she  had 
come  into  my  room, — "I  will  not  touch  you  with 
the  tip  of  my  finger,  nor  even  let  a  breath  from  my 
lips  approach  you,"  she  had  called  from  the  door- 
way, bitterly. — "I  only  want  to  make  peace  with 
you,  Prinzesschen.     Forgive  me  for  what  I  did  to 
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you." — I  had  sprung  towards  her  instantly,  and,  much 
touched,  seized  ITfer  hand. 

"Did  you  see  howl  yesterday  put  our  tyrant  to 
the  top  of  his  bent?  ...  He  is  lost.  ...  I  wander 
about  the  house  with  closed  lips  and  a  heavy  heart. 
Every  morsel  I  eat  nearly  chokes  me  with  rage  and 
inward  disgust;  but  I  will  endure  it,^l  must  watch 
over  our  precious  treasure  in  the  writing-table,  I 
dare  not  leave  till  Dagobert  comes.  .  .  .  Oh,  how  I 
shall  shout  for  joy,  when  at  last  I  shake  off  the 
trammels  of  the  shop  for  ever,  and  set  foot  on  the 
floor  of  my  parents'  house!" 

At  this  passionate  outbreak  I  had  let  lier  hand 
drop  and  stepped  backward.  Since  that  time  we 
had  seldom  met  alone;  only  when  I  came  back  in 
one  of  the  Court  carriages  from  the  Princess,  she 
generally  met  me  in  the  yard  and  accompanied  me 
through  the  garden,  and  I  had  to  relate  and  re- 
port every  particular.  ,  .  .  Soon  after  her  visit  at 
Claudius's  house  the  Princess  had  fallen  ill  of  a 
rheumatic  attack,  and  had  been  obliged  to  leave  K. 
to  undergo  a  speedy  course  of  treatment.  During 
her  absence  I,  of  course,  never  went  to  the  Court; 
but  now  I  had  to  appear  there  twice  every  week, 
and  those  were  the  only  occasions  on  which  Herr 
Claudius  went  about  with  a  deeply  clouded  brow. 

Thus  passed  week  after  week  in  alternations  of 
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happiness  and  heait  breaking  anxiety,  of  inward 
strife  and  again  blessed  peace,  and  now  the  end  of 
January  was  approaching  and  with  it  Dagobert.  A 
mortal  terror  seized  me  as  I  heard  that  the  Lieutenant 
had  arrived,  bag  and  baggage, — the  dreaded  moment 
seemed  to  be  so  near,  in  all  its  depth  of  darkness  and 
gigantic  might;  and  yet  I  felt  that  one  rapid,  deci- 
sive, if  painful  blow  would  be  far  preferable  to  this 
state  of  hope  and  fear.  Let  the  crisis  be  what  it 
might,  it  would  free  me  at  all  events  from  my  un- 
holy participation  in  the  matter,  and  give  me  leave 
to  confess  my  folly  with  sincere  repentance. 

Those  were  troubled  days  to  me,  for  another 
burden  weighed  upon  my  mind,— my  father  appeared 
to  me  all  of  a  sudden  strangely  altered.  His  whole 
manner  and  bearing  reminded  me  of  the  time  when 
the  purchase  of  the  medal  had  been  in  question; 
he  eat  nothing,  and  I  could  hear  him  wandering 
about  restlessly  at  night.  A  strange  inundation  of 
letters  from  all  directions  overwhelmed  him,  and 
every  fresh  one  that  he  opened  increased  the  feverish 
flush  upon  his  sunken  cheek.  He  wrote  incessantly, 
but  not  at  the  manuscript  which  treated  of  the  dis- 
coveries in  the  Carol  inen lust, —  it  lay  untouched  on 
the  writing-table.  I  strained  my  ears  to  catch  the  words 
he  continually  kept  muttering  to  himself,  as  he  paced 
,d  down  the  room,  but  I  could  not  understand 
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a  word  and  I  did  not  venture  to  aak,  lest  I  might' 
have  excited  his  impatience. 

Never  shall  I  forget  those  hours,  when  his  sup- 
pressed uneasiness  at  last  broke  forth.  It  was  one 
of  those  dreary,  dark  winter  afternoons,  which  hang 
like  lead  over  the  earth  and  mankind.  My  father 
had  retired  to  his  own  room  after  dinner  and  taken 
the  newspapers  which  had  just  come  in  with  him. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  heard  him  spring  up 
inside;  he  slammed  the  door  violently  and  rushed 
up  to  the  library.     Anxiously  did  I  follow  him. 

"Father,"  I  cried,  imploringly,  and  threw  my 
arms  round  him  as  he  rushed  past  me  without 
even  seeing  me. 

I  must  have  looked  greatly  terrified,  for  he  ran 
both  his  hands  through  his  hair  and  visibly  made 
a  great  effort  to  be  calm. 

"It  is  nothing,  Lorchen,"  he  said,  huskily.  "Go 
downstairs  again,  my  child,  ,  .  .  people  lie  .  .  .  fljey 
grudge  your  father  his  renown  .  .  ,  they  know  thai 
they  are  giving  him  his  death-blow  when  they 
dispute  his  authority,  and  now  they  are  coming  in 
a  mass,  and  each  with  a  stone  in  his  hand.  .  .  . 
Ves,  stone  him,  stone  him!  He  has  enjoyed  dis- 
tinction too  long  already!" 

Suddenly  he  stopped  and  looked  over  my  head 
towards    the    door,      A    lady    had    entered    noise- 
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lessly;  a  very  tall  person,  in  a  velvet  cloak  and 
ermine  collar.  She  threw  back  a  white  veil  and 
disclosed— oh,  what  beauty!  I  thought  involuntarily 
on  Snow-white.  Eyes,  black  as  sloes,  snow-white 
forehead,  and  cheeks  on  which  lay  a  soft  rosy  hue. 

My  father  stared  at  her  in  amazement,  while  she 
advanced  towards  us  with  hesitating  steps.  A  faint 
smile  played  around  her  mouth,  and  a  roguish 
twinkle  lurked  in  the  glance  she  gave  my  father, — 
it  looked  enchanting,  almost  child-like;  and  yet  I 
thought  behind  that  iimocent  demeanour  an  anxious 
heart  must  be  beating,  for  the  cherry  coloured  lips 
occasionally  twitched  with  nervous  excitement. 

"He  does  not  know  me,"  she  said  in  pleasing 
tones,  as  my  father  continued  silent.  "I  must  re- 
mind him  of  the  days  when  we  played  together  in 
the  garden  at  Hanover,  and  the  elder  sister  galloped 
round  and  round  as  Wilibald's  horse,  and  many  a 
time  felt  the  lash  of  his  whip — do  you  still  remem- 
ber it?" 

My  father  drew  back  as  though  he  saw  the  claws 
of  a  monster  appearing  from  under  the  beautiful 
lady's  velvet  mantle.  With  one  freezing  glaiK:e  he 
measured  her  from  head  to  foot, — never  could  I 
have  supposed  that  this  man  with  his  undecided 
absent  ways  could  have  been  capable  of  displaying 
such  repulsive  severity  and  coldness. 
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"I  cannot  believe  it  possible,"  he  said,  sternly, 
"that  Christine  Wolf,  who  once  indeed  lived  in  my 
father  Herr  von  Sassen's  house,  dares  to  cross  my 
threshold." 

"Wilibald— '■ 

"I  must  beg  to  be  excused,"  he  interrupted  her, 
raising  his  hand  to  keep  her  off;  "we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  each  other !  .  .  .  Were  you  only  one  who 
had  erred,  and  through  the  invincible  love  of  art 
been  tempted  to  leave  your  paternal  roof,  I  should 
at  once  receive  you, — but  with  a  thief  I  will  hold 


"Oh  Heaven!"  She  clasped  her  hands  together 
and  looked  mournfully  upwards.  I  could  not  com- 
prehend how  he  was  able  to  withstand  that  Ma- 
donna glance,  though  the  word  "thief"  had  gone 
through  me  like  an  electric  shock. — "Wihbald,  have 
pity.  Do  not  judge  a  youthful  error  so  severely," 
she  entreated.  "Could  I  begin  that  ardently  longed 
for  career  with  empty  hands!  My  mother  would 
not  allow  me  a  single  farthing,  that  you  know,  and 
it  was  so  little,  such  a  mere  trifle,  I  asked  of  that 
rich  woman — '" 

"Only  twelve  thousand  thalers,  which  you  took 
out  of  her  tight  locked  secretaire — " 

"Had  I  not  a  right  to  it?  .  .  .  tell  me." 

"And   also   to   the  diamonds   of  the  Baroness 
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Hanke,  who  was  just  then  our  guest.  They  dis- 
appeared entirely  with  you,  and  my  mother  replaced 
them  at  the  heaviest  sacrifice,  to  preserve  our  house 
from  public  scandal." 

"Lies,  all  lies!"  she  shrieked  out. 

"Go  away,  Lorchen — this  is  no  fitting  place  for 
you,"  said  my  father,  leading  me  to  the  door. 

"No,  don't  go  away,  my  sweet  child.  Take  pity 
on  me,  and  help  me  to  convince  him  of  my  inno- 
cence. .  .  .  You  are  Lenore!  ...  Oh,  what  sweet, 
happy  eyes! — She  took  me  in  her  arms  and  kissed 
my  eyelids — the  soft  velvet  mantle  fell  over  me;  a 
delicious  scent  of  violets  seemed  to  exhale  from  her 
bosom  and  intoxicated  me  completely. 

My  father  tore  me  away  from  her  sternly.  "Don't 
delude  my  innocent  child,"  he  exclaimed  angrily, 
and  led  me  out 

I  went  downstairs  and  crouched  on  the  lowest 
step  quite  stunned.  .  .  .  And  so  that  was  my  aunt 
Christine,  "the  skeleton  in  the  family,"  as  Use  called 
her,  "the  star"  as  she  had  styled  herself.  And  a 
star  she  was,  this  marvellously  beautiful  woman. 
Ever)rthing  I  had  hitherto  seen  of  female  loveliness 
paled  before  the  youthful  aspect  and  exquisite  com- 
plexion of  my  aunt's  face.  .  .  .  How  heavy  and 
luxuriant  did  her  black  locks  show  off  against  the 
white  ermine!    How  beautiful  was  her  polished  brow 
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in  which  at  the  temples  one  could  observe  the  course 
of  the  delicate  blue  veins!  And  that  soft,  coaAing 
voice  was  there  once  more,  the  treatment  had  proved 
effectual!  .  .  .  The  slender  hands  which  had  held  me 
so  gently  and  drawn  me  with  such  tenderness  to  her 
breast — they  had  stolen!  .  .  .  No,  no,  the  anger  my 
aunt  had  shown  at  the  accusation  completely  dis- 
proved it — had  I  not  seen  tears  glistening  in  her  eyes. 

With  beating  heart  I  listened  to  the  conversation 
in  the  library.  I  could  not  catch  a  syllable,  nor 
did  it  last  long.  The  door  opened.  "May  God 
forgive  you,"  I  heard  my  aunt  say,  and  then  her 
dress  came  rustling  down  the  stairs  ,  .  .  her  steps 
became  slower  and  slower, — suddenly  she  leaned 
against  the  wall  and  covered  her  eyes.  I  sprang 
up  the  steps  and  seized  her  hand. 

"Aunt  Christine,"  1  called  out,  deeply  agitated. 

She  let  her  hand  fall  slowly,  and  gazed  at  me 
with  a  melancholy  smile. 

"My  little  angel,  light  of  ray  eyes,  _yoa  don't  be- 
lieve that  I  am  a  robber,  do  you?"  said  she,  stroking 
my  chin  softly.  "The  wicked,  wicked  people,  how 
they  have  hunted  me  with  iheir  slanders  all  my 
life!  ,  .  .  What  have  I  not  had  to  endure!  And  in 
what  a  frightful  position  am  I  now,  when  your  stem 
father  inexorably  refuses  to  receive  me,  Child,  I 
have  no  roof  to  cover  me,  no   pillow   whereoad 
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ky  my  head;  I  have  reached  K.  with  the  last  penny 
ia  my  pocket, — I  wanted  to  see^^fi,  you,  my  little 
Lenore, ...  Oh,  for  a  shelter  even  for  a  few  dayu, 
then  I  could  arrange  something  for  my  own  at- 
sistance." 

That  was  a  painful  position  for  me.  ...  I  would 
have  given  her  up  my  own  bed  at  once  and  slept 
on  the  ground,  so  deeply  was  I  caught  with  this 
lady's  charms;  but  against  my  father's  wish  I  could 
not  venture  to  keep  her  in  the  house.  I  thought 
i^  Fr^ulein  Fliedner,  she  was  so  good  and  ready  to 
help  anyone,  perhaps  she  could  advise  me.  .  ,  ,  Oh, 
all  my  fine  resolutions,  according  to  which  I  had 
intended  hereafter  first  to  reflect  and  then  to  act, 
where  had  they  all  fled  tot  .  « « 

Without  another  word  I  led  my  aunt  downstairs 
and  out  acioit  the  gravel  walk — riie  followed  me 
as  sabmitsnrely  as  a  diikL  Just  as  we  were  about 
to  torn  into  die  bosquet,  we  came  upon  the  brother 
and  rister.  Chsalatte  in  a  ridi  white  satin  bonnet 
and  vdvet  mande  thrown  orer  her  riKnMtn;  ihef 
woe  evident  going  to  take  a  walL 

,  I  had  not  jfct  seen  ^tbe  yoong  Ueotenant,^  far 
I  liad  stodioo^  avoided  htm,  tboog^  be  had  s^/ogbt 
ae  lor  dafi  in  the  Catctinenlnst  Kow  I  Mi  aftaid 
of  faim,  and  in  mj  mmoA  sool  shrank  iu^m  btin. 
He  also  secn^d  swpnBcd;  \m  hnmn  tftnk,  ol  wbkb 
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I  had  a  horror  ever  since  the  explosion  that  day,  in 
the  bel-ilage,  were  fixed  on  me  with  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression. I  made  as  though  I  did  not  see  the  hand 
he  offered  me  with  a  smile,  and  introduced  my  aunt 
to  Charlotte.  I  noticed,  with  no  small  astonish- 
ment, that  a  strong  emotion  passed  like  a  flash  of 
lightning  over  the  unfortunate  lady's  face- — she 
seemed  aboutyto  speak,  but  not  a  sound  escaped 
her  lips. 

Charlotte  bent  her  head  slightly,  and  measured 
the  person  standing  before  her  with  rather  a  haughty 
glance. 

"Fraulein  Fliedner  will  scarcely  be  able  to  assist 
you,"  she  said  coldly  to  me,  as  I  explained  my  in- 
tention in  few  words,  "We  have  very  little  room 
in  the  front  house  .  .  ,  if  you  take  my  advice,  you 
will  apply  to  your  friends  the  Helldorfs — they,  no 
doubt,  have  a  little  room  you  could  take  your 
aunt  to." 

I  turned  away  disgusted,  and  my  aunt  hastily 
drew  down  her  veil. 

Just  at  that  moment  Schafer,  the  gardener,  passed 
and  saluted  us,  The  Swiss  cottage  was  his  property, 
and  I  knew  that  he  often  let  the  so-called  best 
room  of  his  late  wife  to  strangers.  I  ran  after  him 
and  enquired  about  it, — he  was  quite  ready  to  take 
jny  aunt  in,  on  the  spot,  and  begged  her  to  accoiii- 
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pany  him  at  once,  everything  was  "in  the  neatest 
order." 

Without  casting  another  glance  at  the  brother 
and  sister,  she  followed  the  old  man,  who  spoke  to 
her  in  his  kind  gentle  way,  and  conducted  her  to 
the  gate,  of  which  I  had  the  key.  Was  it  that  some 
inward  excitement  drove  her  onl — SchSfer  could 
scarcely  keep  pace  with  her,  and  in  spite  of  every 
exertion  on  my  part,  I  was  left  a  considerable  way 
behind. 

"For  pity's  sake,  shake  yourself  free  of  this 
aunt,"  said  Charlotte,  running  after  me,  "She  will 
do  you  no  credit — the  paint  is  inch  deep  on  her 
face — and  then  this  imitation  ermine.  Fi  done!  . . . 
Child,  you  have  singular  relations^a  grandmother 
a  bom  Jewess,  and  now  this  out  and  out  actressl .  .  . 
A  propos,  don't  be  too  late  this  evening — Uncle 
Eric  is,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  going  to  spend 
a  nice  sum  of  money — the  conservatory  is  going  to 
be  brilliantly  illuminated.     May  it  be  for  his  goodl" 

She  laughed  aloud  and  took  Dagohert's  arm, 
who  was  standing  looking  after  my  aunt  with  an 
enquiring  eye. 

"I  don't  know — I — must  have  seen  that  woman 
before,"  he  said,  putting  his  hand  up  in  reflection 
to  his  head.     "Heaven  knows  where." 

"Oh,  that  is   very   conceivable  .   .   .  you   have 
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seen  her  on  the  stage,"  said  Charlotte,  drawing  him 

Deeply  annoyed  I  looked  after  them  .  .  .  poor 
aunt!  she  was,  indeed,  an  unfortunate  woman,  hunted 
by  all  mankind,  and  her  beauty,  the  only  thing  that 
still  remained  to  her,  was  that  to  be  called  .  .  . 
painted. 

I  thought  the  little  room  into  which  Schafer 
conducted  us  was  a  thoroughly  pretty  and  nice  one. 
The  old  man  had  lighted  a  fire  in  the  stove  in  the 
space  of  a  few  minutes,  and  filled  the  window-sill 
with  pots  of  roses  and  mignonette, 

"Low  and  narrow/'  said  my  aunt,  raising  her 
arm,  as  though  about  to  touch  the  snow  white  ceiling. 
"I  am  not  accustomed  to  that,  but  I  will  manage 
to  get  on^one  can  bear  everything  with  a  good  will, 
can  one  not,  my  Httle  angell" 

She  threw  off  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  stood 
before  me  in  a  velvet  dress  of  royal  blue.  The 
splendid  garment  was  indeed  faded  and  worn  at 
the  seams  and  elbows,  but  it  clothed  a  form  like  a 
sylph.  The  small  train  completed  the  truly  regal 
aspect  of  her  whole  appearance,  and  from  the  low- 
cut  bodice  peeped  forth  Snow- white's  gleaming 
bosom.  .  .  .  And  what  hair!  It  waved  round  her 
forehead  and  fell  in  Jong  curls  down  her  back  and 
bosom,  and  yet  the  richest  plaits  were  coiled  round 
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her  delicately  shaped  head — how  it  susfained  this 
fabulous  splendour  I  could  not  understand  —  still 
less,  that  she  could  move  it  about  so  easily. 

This  unconcealed  admiration  she  read,  no  doubt, 
written  on  my  face, 

"Well,  little  Lenore,  are  you  pleased  with  your 
anntl"  she  said,  with  a  roguish  smile. 

"Oh,  you  are  too  lovely,"  I  exclaimed  enthusi- 
astically. "And  so  young,  so  young,  how  is  that 
possible!  You  are  three  years  older  than  my 
father." 

"Silly  thing,  there  is  no  occasion  to  scream  that 
toall  the  four  winds  of  heaven,"  she  said,  with  a 
forced  laugh,  laying  her  soft  hand  on  my  mouth. 

Her  eyes  scanned  the  small  apartment,  and 
finally  rested  on  a  little  looking  glass  hanging  on 
the  wall. 

"Oh,  that  won't  do,  that  really  won't  do,"  she 
exclaimed,  in  a  horrified  tone.  "One  can  scarcely 
see  the  tip  of  one's  nose  in  this  fragment  .  .  ,  how 
could  I  make  my  toilettel  I  am  no  peasant  woman, 
child.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  live  like  a  Prin- 
cess. One  may  give  in  for  once  in  many  things  ... 
but  that  I  cannot.  You  will  get  me  a  proper  glass, 
won't  you?  that  I  may  have  something  a  little  more 
as  I  am  accustomed  to.  Yonder,  in  that  castle  you 
are  inhabiting  at  present,  there  is  no  doubt  a  super- 
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fluous  mirror.  .  .  .  Child — in  confidence — every  at- 
tention you  pay  me  in  this  hour  of  temporary  dis- 
tress shall  be  amply  repaid  you  hereafter.  Let  what 
1  require  for  my  convenience  be  quietly  brought 
over.     I  will  answer  for  it." 

"How  can  I  do  that,  auntl"  I  replied,  quite 
stunned.  "The  furniture  in  our  rooms  belongs  to 
Hen  Claudius." 

She  smiled. 

"I  should  not  like  to  place  a  chair  other  than 
as  I  found  it,"  I  continued,  gravely  remonstrating, 
"Out  of  the  Carolinenlust  I  cannot  possibly  procure 
you  anything,  but  perhaps  Fran  Helldorf  cin  give 
you  what  you  require — we  will  see." 

I  felt  more  than  ever  cast  down  as  I  saw  the 
unfavourable  glance  with  which  the  little  woman 
received  my  handsome,  decoraXed  proi^g^e.  It  was 
of  no  avail  that  my  aunt  addressed  all  manner  of 
pretty  speeches  to  her  in  the  sweetest  voice,  and 
called  the  two  children  that  were  playing  in  the 
room  angels.  My  friend's  delicate  face  lost  nothing 
of  its  cold  and  suspicious  reserve,  and  as  I  finally 
ventured  on  the  request  about  the  glass,  she  became 
like  a  statue,  took  her  only  one  of  tolerable  size 
from  the  wall — gave  it  to  the  handsome  lady  and 
Baid  with  undisguised  mockery:  "I  can  manage 
without  it." 
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"Be  cautious,  Lenore,  I  beg  you;  I  will  watch 
too,"  she  whispered  to  me  in  the  front  room,  as  the 
blue  velvet  dress  disappeared  up  the  stairs. 

Very  much  dejected,  I  laid  my  purse  upon  the 
table.  In  return,  I  received  a  kiss  and  the  assurance, 
that  "all  my  little  sacrifices"  would  in  a  short  time 
be  repaid  a  thousand  fold.  Then,  however,  my 
aunt  devoted  herself  to  the  task  of  placing  the  look- 
ing glass  in  the  best  possible  light,  and  I  returned 
to  the  Carolinenlust  with  a  double  weight  upon  my 
heart 


XXIX. 

< 

The  evening  twilight  was  stealing  in  when  I 
again  entered  the  library.  My  father  was  wandering 
about  the  quiet  chamber  of  antiquities,  amid  all  the 
pale  motionless  forms,  and  did  not  again  allude  to 
his  cast-oflf  sister  by  a  syllable, — he  may  have  thought 
she  was  gone  for  ever,  would  never  cross  his  path 
again,  and  that  the  sooner  I  forgot  the  circumstance 
the  better.  Shivering,  I  wrapped  my  shawl  more 
closely  round  me, — it  was  bitterly  cold  in  the  large, 
tireless  room,  and  a  light  fall  of  snow  enveloped  the 
skylight  outside. 

"You  will  catch  cold  here,  papa,"  I  said,  taking 
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his  hand, — it  burned  like  a  coal;  and  how  his  eyes 
glowed  in  the  sunken  sockets! 

"Catch  cold)  ...  it  is  delightful  here^it  is  just 
as  if  a  cool  bandage  had  been  bound  round  my 
head." 

"But  it  is  very  late,"  I  replied,  hesitating;  "and 
you  must  arrange  your  dress  a  little.  ...  I  think 
you  have  forgotten  that  the  Princess  is  coming  again 
to-day,  to  see  the  large  conservatory  illuminated." 

"Ah,  what  have  I  to  do  with  the  conservatory!" 
he  exclaimed,  impatiently.  "Do  you  want  to  set 
me  mad  with  the  lights  and  perfumes  of  the  flowers, 
which  always  affect  the  nerves  of  my  braint  ,  .  . 
Nothing,  nothing;  what  do  I  care  for  the  Princess 
or  the  Duke  eitherl" 

His  violent  motions  and  the  way  in  which  he 
threw  his  arms  about,  knocked  down  a  lovely  little 
statue  from  its  pedestal,  and,  strange  to  say,  he, 
who  never  touched  these  "antiques"  except  in  the 
gentlest  and  most  careful  manner,  scarcely  noticed 
the  mischief  he  had  done,  and  allowed  the  little 
goddess  to  lie  there  unobserved. 

Terribly  alarmed,  I  essayed  to  soothe  him. 
"Just  as  you  like,  papa,"  I  replied.  "I  will  send 
over  to  the  other  house  at  once  and  excuse  our—" 

"No,  no,  you  must  go  at  all  events,  Lorchen," 
he  interrupted  me,   in  a  calmer  tone.     "I  wish  you 
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to  do  SO  on  account  of  the  Princess,  who  is  fond 
of  you,  and  I  also  wish  to  spend  this  evening  alone." 

He  went  into  the  library  again  and  made  as 
though  he  were  busy  at  his  writing-table.  I  shut  the 
doors,  stirred  up  the  fire  in  the  stove,  and  arranged 
the  tea-table;  then  I  went  downstairs,  and  with  a 
beating  heart  began  to  dress  myself;  that  is  to  say, 
I  took  the  pearls  my  grandmother  had  given  me  for 
the  first  time  again  out  of  their  case,  and  twined 
them  among  ray  curls.  The  glittering  beads  shone 
amid  my  dark  hair  with  almost  fabulous  brilliancy, 
and  with  far  more  striking  effect  than  when  I  had 
worn  them  round  my  neck — that  was  just  what  I 
wished.  Who  could  tell  when  the  Princess  would 
be  seen  in  the  Claudius  conservatory  again!  .  ■  . 

It  was  late  when  I  at  last  crossed  over  the 
bridge  and  approached  the  conservatory.  I  stood 
for  one  moment  dazzled.  The  last  rays  of  the 
waning  light  shone  faintly  from  the  fleecy  clouds 
above  me;  the  frozen  snow  crackled  ankle  deep 
beneath  my  feet;  and  where'er  I  turned  mine  eye 
the  trees  and  bushes,  laden  heavily  with  snow, 
stretched  forth  their  spectre-like  branches  towards 
me.  Yonder  the  magnificent  palm-trees  were  tower- 
ing in  lofty  grace  above  the  wilderness  of  cactuses 
and  ferns  and  the  green  patches  of  velvet  sward 
between,  while  in  the  midst  rose  the  fountain,  falling 
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in  silver  spray  around.  Bathed  in  the  hidden  ligl 
of  the  gas  jets,  the  green  melted  into  a  thousand 
shades,  from  the  tender  evanescent  hue  of  spring 
to  that  of  the  darkest  pine — the  conservatory  lay  in 
the  midst  of  the  pale  field  of  snow  like  an  emerald 
rosette  on  white  velvet. 

"Ah,  good  evening,  my  little  one,"  said  the 
Princess,  as  I  advanced  towards  her.  She  was  sit- 
ting in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  ferns,  in  the  self 
same  spot  where  I  had  told  my  grandmother's  story, 
Herr  Claudius  was  standing  somewhat  on  one  side 
of  her  chair,  talking  to  her,  while  her  suite  and  the 
brother  and  sister  had  arranged  themselves  in  care- 
less groups  on  either  side.  "Haideptinzesschen,  you 
come  forth  just  like  a  water- sprite,"  she  said,  jesting. 
"One  would  think  you  had  just  stepped  out  of  the 
fountain  .  . .  child,  do  not  you  really  know  what  a 
costly  treasure  you  are  wearing  so  carelessly  in  those 
rich  wild  tresses  of  yours}" 

"Yes,  your  Highness,  I  do  know  it;  these  pearls 
are  the  remnant  of  a  great  property,"  I  replied, 
endeavouring  with  all  ray  might  to  steady  ray  voice, 
and  give  it  a  calm  ringing  tone.  "My  poor  grand- 
mother said,  when  at  her  desire  they  were  tied 
round  my  neck,  that  they  had  witnessed  much 
domestic  happiness,  which,  however,  had  fled  before 
the  persecutions   and  martyrdoms  which  Chi 
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intolerance  had  heaped  upon  the  Jews — for  my  dear 
grandmother  was  a  Jewess,  your  Highness,  a  Jacob- 
sohn  of  Hanover,  by  birth." 

I  had  uttered  the  last  words  with  marked  em- 
phasis in  a  loud  voice,  and  looked  up  at  the  same 
time  at  Herr  Claudius.  .  .  .  What  did  I  care  that 
Herr  von  Wisniar  hemmed  in  embarrassment  and 
glanced  shyly  at  the  Princess,  while  Fraulein  von 
Wildenspriiig  made  a  gesture  of  triumph,  as  though 
she  wished  to  say:  "Was  1  not  right,  when  my  aristo- 
cratic nose  scented  the  burgher  element  in  this 
little  mortal}"  What  did  I  care  that  the  handsome 
Tancred  bit  his  lip  fiercely  and  with  a  gesture  of 
disdain  whispered  some  words  in  Charlotte's  ear!— 
Did  I  not  see  the  start  of  joy  with  which  Herr 
Claudius's  face  shoneJ — I  almost  thought  he  was 
going  to  stretch  his  hands  out  to  me  and  draw  me 
to  his  strong,  proud  heart,  because  I  had  overcome 
my  false  shame,  because  to  win  back  his  respect,  I 
had  bravely  faced  the  disdain  of  the  aristocratic 
party. 

"Ah,  that  is  indeed  a  very  piquante  discovery," 
exclaimed  the  Princess,  merrily,  and  perfectly  un- 
embarrassed. "Now,  I  know  how  my  little  favourite 
comes  by  this  thoroughly  oriental  profile.  .  .  .  Yes, 
no  doubt,  it  was  just  such  a  raven-tressed  maiden, 
with  just  such  quicksilver  feel,  that  persuaded  Herod 
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to  give  her  John  the  Baptist's  bead,  ,  ,  ,  The  next 
time  you  come  to  me,  I  should  like  to  hear  more 
about  your  interesting  grandmother  ,  ,  ,  do  you 
hear  me,  childl"  She  wound  the  string  of  pearls 
still  tighter  in  my  hair  and  twined  her  fingers  gently 
in  it,  "I  am  sincerely  fond  of  this  little  Rebecca," 
she  said,  "with  her  pure  child's  mind  and  little 
chattering  tongue,"  she  added,  with  deep  fervour, 
as  she  bent  down  and  kissed  me. 

Ah,  my  chattering  had  not  been  altogether  harm- 
less on  this  occasion  as  he,  whose  glance  never  left 
me,  knew  too  well. 

The  Princess  drew  me  down  on  a  litde  stool  at 
her  feet,  and  there  I  remained,  silent  but  attentive, 
till  Friiulein  Fliedner  came  and  announced  that 
everything  in  the  front  house  was  ready.  The 
royal  lady  had  begged  a  cup  of  tea  might  be  pre- 
pared for  her  in  the  interesting  old  house,  her  suf- 
ferings from  rheumatism  forbid  her  remaining  too 
long  in  the  moist  warm  atmosphere  of  the  conser- 
vatory. She  wrapped  her  fur  round  her,  and  taking 
Herr  Claudius's  arm,  preceded  the  gaily  chatting 
party  through  the  snow-clad  garden.  The  accom- 
paniment of  a  lantern  beater  was  not  necessajy, — 
the  clouds  in  the  sky  had  dispersed,  and  the  light 
shone  through  the  moaning  poplars,  throwing  fan- 
tastic shadows  on  the  snow — the  moon  rose. 
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I  crossed  the  bridge  once  more  and  looked  up 
at  the  windows  of  the  library.  The  curtains  were 
not  yet  drawn;  the  lamp  on  my  father's  writing 
table  was  burning  quietly,  and  in  the  opposite 
comer  of  the  great  dark  room,  near  the  slove,  where 
the  supper  table  was  laid,  I  saw  a  pale,  blue  flame 
flickering— it  was  the  spirit  lamp  under  the  lea 
kettle.  That  looked  comfortable.  Still  further  I 
slipped  into  the  house,  up  the  stairs,  and  listened 
at  the  door;  my  father  was  no  doubt  writing.  Com- 
pletely reassured,  I  returned  to  the  front  house. 

On  that  day  the  old  familiar  spirits  of  the 
Firma  Claudius  must  have  hidden  themselves  in 
some  corner, — such  an  illumination  would  never 
have  been  allowed  by  the  noble  old  merchants,  even 
at  the  christening  of  a  future  chief. 

"What  on  earth  has  come  over  the  master  to- 
day, Fraulein  Fliednerl  he  can't  have  light  enough," 
grumbled  old  Erdmann  in  amazement,  and  laying 
a  ladder  against  the  wall  of  the  upper  corridor  as  I 
came  up  the  stairs.  "I  must  actually  hang  up  here 
the  two  great  lamps  from  the  business  premises." 

"Let  it  be  so,  Erdmann,"  said  FrSulein  Fliedner, 
who  just  then  came  out  of  the  salon — a  real  flood 
of  light  streamed  from  within,  "I  am  delighted 
that  tlie  light  is  breaking  forth  once  more  in  the 
old   Claudius   house."     She  stroked  my    hair    with 
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a  gentle  meaning  smile  and  passed  oa  into  the 
hall. 

That  smile  brought  the  blood  to  my  cheeks.  I 
let  my  hand  fall  timidly  as  I  was  about  to  open  the 
door;  I  felt  as  though  I  could  not  possibly  face  the 
blaze  of  the  countless  wax  lights  just  at  that  mo- 
ment. I  went  into  Charlotte's  room.  It  was  empty; 
two  lamps  bumed  on  the  open  piano,  and  the  clatter 
of  cups  and  saucers  was  audible  from  the  salon, 
where  the  handsome  Lothar's  portrait  was,  as  well 
as  the  sound  of  speaking.  I  was  still  standing  there 
thinking  how  I  could  make  my  entry,  so  as  to  attract 
least  attention,  when  I  heard  a  rustling  in  the  next 
room  and  Charlotte  entered,  accompanied  by  her 
brother. 

"The  Princess  wishes  to  hear  me  sing,"  said 
she,  tossing  over  her  notes.  "How  did  you  get  in 
here  and  where  did  you  hide  yourself  till  now,  little 
onel — You  were  missed  yonder," 

"I  was  anxious  about  my  father  and  went  to 
see  after  him— he  is  not  well." 

"Not  well,"  laughed  Dagobert,  softly,  already 
seated  at  the  piano,  preluding.  "Oh  yes,  a  veiy 
bad  and  serious  indisposition  is  hisl  I  heard  this 
interesting  piece  of  news  at  the  club  already^no- 
thing  else  was  spoken  of,  and  the  cry  of  delight  is 
running  through   the   town  like   wildfire,    that  this 
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archKological  mania  is  now  on  its  last  legs.  ...  In 
a  short  time  we  shall  have  a  new  style  of  things 
here,  Charlotte.  Thank  Heaven,  one  is  not  called 
on  any  longer  to  break  their  jaws  with  Grecian, 
Roman,  andEgyptian  gibberish — it  was  hard  enough." 
He  ran  up  and  down  the  keys  wilh  both  hands, 
breaking  into  brilliant  runs,  while  I  stood  paralysed 
with  the  shock. — "And  just  at  the  moment  when 
your  papa's  position  is  shaken,  you  select  with  such 
delicious  naivtti  to  relate  that  he  is  descended 
directly  from  the  Jews^that  will  complete  his  down- 
fall." 

"Yes,  that  was  a  litde  blunder,  don't  take  it  ill 
if  I  say  so,"  said  Charlotte,  laying  a  piece  of  music 
on  the  piano.  "I  don't  want  you  just  to  tell  a  lie, 
I  wouldn't  do  that  myself,^but  under  such  circum- 
stances one  can  observe  a  middle  path — one  can 
keep  silence." 

Dagobert  began  the  accompaniment  and  im- 
mediately after  Charlotte's  powerful  voice  was  heard. 

What  had  happened!  All  that  the  handsome 
Tancred  had  been  saying  had  sounded  so  obscure, 
accompanied  as  it  was  by  his  own  careless  and 
mocking  laughter,  interspersed  with  innumerable 
trills  and  cadences.  I  looked  at  the  wretch  with 
indescribable  bitterness.  He  had  termed  my  father's 
work  "the  archseological  mania";  he,  who  had  bored 
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the  renowned  man  as  his  subservient  "familiar,"  and 
often  enough  been  a  grievous  trouble.  This  much 
I  understood,  that  ray  father's  position  at  Court  was 
shaken,  and  that  the  cowardly  plotters,  who  had 
formerly  been  among  his  flatterers,  were  now  turning 
against  him  in  his  fall.  .  .  . 

The  Princess  had  never  been  so  kind  or  so 
affectionate  to  me  as  on  that  evening,  and  yet  I 
could  not  bring  myself  at  that  moment  to  approach 
her  again.  I  slipped  into  the  adjoining  room  and 
hid  myself  in  a  dark  corner,  while  Charlotte's 
powerful  voice  sang  on.  ,  .  .  From  my  position  1 
could  overlook  the  tea  table  quite  well.  The  Prin- 
cess sat  sideways  under  Lothar's  picture,  not  in 
accordance  with  her  own  wish  certainly,  for  I  saw 
her  frequent  but  furtive  efforts  to  get  a  full  look  at 
the  portrait.  On  her  left  sat  Herr  Claudius.  One 
glance  at  that  calm  and  noble  face  soothed  my 
angry,  anxious  heart.  .  .  .  What  radiance  shone  this 
evening  on  his  brow!  .  .  .  The  splendid  head  of  the 
soldier,  as  it  hung  above  it,  with  its  expression  of 
soul,  may  have  had  handsomer  features  and  a  more 
strikingly  ardent  expression,— but  of  what  use  had 
all  his  warrior's  courage  been  to  himi  He  had  not 
been  able  to  engage  in  the  struggle  of  life — the 
wicked  self- destroyer  had  fallen,  while  the  calm 
resigned  one  yonder  had  seized  the  half-torn  i 
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dcr  with  one  powerful  effort  and  thus  saved  him- 
self. .  . . 

"You  have  a  fine  voice,  FrSulein  Claudius,"  said 
the  Princess,  when  Charlotte  returned  to  the  tea  table 
at  the  conclusion  of  her  song.  "It  reminds  me 
especially  in  the  middle  tones  of  my  sister  Sidonie's 
meszo  soprano.  .  .  .  Your  animated  ardent  delivery, 
too,  reminds  me  of  bygone  days— my  sister  pre- 
ferred wild  and  original  compositions  to  the  simple 
ballad." 

"If  your  Highness  will  allow  me,  I  will  sing 
such  a  wild  and  original  melody,"  replied  Charlotte, 
quickly.  "I  delight  in  the  Tarantella^it  intoxicates 
me  .  .  .  'Gii  la  luna'  .  .  ." 

"I  beg  you  will  no/  sing  the  Tarantella,  Char- 
lotte," interrupted  Herr  Claudius,  with  quiet  gravity. 
His  voice  did  not  falter,  but  a  deadly  pallor  over- 
spread his  face,  and  he  frowned  portentously. 

"You  are  quite  right,  Herr  Claudius,"  said  the 
Princess  eagerly.  "I  share  your  antipathy.  This 
Tarantella  was  completely  the  rage  in  my  day, — it 
was  the  stalking-horse  of  every  professional  singer; 
and  Sidonie,  too,  to  my  annoyance,  was  passionately 
fond  of  singing  it.  Its  style  is  too  bacchanalian  for 
my  taste." 

She  pushed  away  her  cup  and  rose.  "I  think 
we  will  set  out  now  on  a  voyage  of  discoveries," 
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she  said,  smiling.  "I  want  to  examine  this  singular 
old-fashioned  estahlishment  thoroughly  for  once — it 
seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  reading  out  of  some  very 
old  book  every  time  I  raise  my  eyes.  .  .  .  Herr  von 
Wismar,  do  you  see  that  magnificent  stag's  head 
yonderl  . .  ."  she  pointed  to  the  most  distant  of  the 
long  range  of  apartments.  There  is  something  to 
please  you!" 

The  Chamberlain  immediately  wandered  off  and 
the  young  lady  with  him.  Her  Highness  wished  to 
be  alone.  Just  at  this  moment  Charlotte  turned  her 
head,  so  that  I  had  a  full  view  of  her  face;  at  sight 
of  those  strained  features,  that  fiickering  restlessness 
and  passion  in  the  eyes,  I  knew  at  once  that  the 
young  giti  had  decided  on  effecting  her  object,  if 
possible,  that  evening.  Just  now,  indeed,  she  was 
dutifully  following  the  two  Court  puppets  by  her 
brother's  side  to  the  deer's  head  so  imperiously 
pointed  out  by  the  noble  lady,  while  the  Princess 
remained  alone  in  the  small  room  adjoining  the 
salon,  apparently  intensely  interested  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  Genoveva  as  depicted  in  the  splendid  colour- 
ing of  the  old  tapestry. 

"Do  you  know  where  Fraulein  von  Sassen  is, 
Fraulein  Fiiednerl"  enquired  Herr  Claudius,  who 
was  just  entering  the  room  where  I  was. 

"Here  I  am,  Herr  Claudius,"  I  replied,  risi 
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"Ah,  my  little  heroine!"  he  said,  coming  rapidly 
towards  me,  and  forgetting  that  others  around  us 
would  notice  this  unwonted  animation  in  his  voice 
and  movements.  .  .  .  Friiuiein  Fliedner  drew  back  at 
once  and  busied  herself  at  the  tea  table. 

"You  have  buried  yourself  in  the  very  darkest 
comer  to-day,  just  when  I  wished  to  flood  my  Haide- 
prinzesschen,  with  all  the  light  the  old  house  could 
yield,"  he  said,  in  a  suppressed  voice.  "Do  you 
know  too  that  in  these  precious  hours  I  have  been 
celebrating  a  kind  of  second  birth.  I  was  very 
young  indeed  when  I  condemned  myself  to  walk 
in  the  discreet  paths  of  age  for  evermore.  Roughly 
and  ruthlessly  I  quenched  the  springs  of  youth  in 
my  heart — I  didn't  wanl  to  be  yoimg  any  longer — 
and  now,  when  in  reality  I  am  no  longer  so,  these 
same  springs  have  broken  forth  once  more  and 
demand  their  rights,  their  ancient  and  inalienable 
rights  .  ,  .  and  I  have  yielded  to  them.  I  am  in- 
describably happy  at  feeling  myself  young  once 
more,  as  though  that  precious  gem  within  my  breast 
had  remained  untouched  either  by  time  or  unfortu- 
nate experiences.  Is  not  that  foolish  of  'the  old, 
Ihe  dead  old  man'  you  first  saw  in  the  Haidel" 

My  head  sank  upon  my  breast,  which  was  heav- 
ing with  agitation.  The  anxiety  about  my  father, 
dread  of  Charlotte's  doings,  the  people  by  whom 
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we  were  surrounded,  all,  all  fled  before  the  soft 
tones  half  whispered  in  my  ear  .  .  .  and  he,  with  his 
piercing  glance,  no  doubt  he  read  what  was  passing 
within, 

"Lenore,"  said  he,  bending  over  nae,  "we  will 
fancy  we  two  are  totally  alone  in  the  old  mercantile 
house,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  all  those  over 
there," — he  pointed  to  the  other  room^'T  know  for 
whom  your  brave  confession  this  evening  was  in- 
tended. I  take  the  joy  of  that  moment  entirely  to 
myself,  lay  claim  to  it  myself  against  the  whole 
world,  yes,  in  spite  of  yourself,  if  the  old  self-will 
tempted  you  to  deny  it.  Our  souls  touch,  even 
though  you  may  long  enough  resist  in  yielding  me 
up  the  hand  which  once  threw  my  money  at  my 
feet." 

A  few  rapid  steps  brought  him  to  the  piaao  and, 
immediately  after,  tones  such  as  threw  me  into  a 
kind  of  ecstasy  fell  upon  my  ear  .  .  .  and  these  ex- 
quisite harmonies  were  inspired  by  me,  an  insigni- 
ficant little  being  .  .  .  they  had  "nothing  to  do  with 
those"  whose  conversation  was  wafted  to  us  from 
the  distant  chamber.  .  .  .  Yes,  high  rose  the  liberated 
springs  of  youth  in  the  heart  which  had  suffered  so 
sorely,  which  had  sought  to  atone  for  a  brief  period 
of  nnighty  passion  by  the  sacrifice  and  resignation 
of  life's  happiness  and  life's  enjoyment. 
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hands,  which  had  "never  touched  the  keys  since," 
now  began  the  air,  expressive  of  the  secret  link 
which  bound  his  mature  and  powerful  mind  with 
my  weak,  vacillating,  childish  one, — 

"Oh,  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast 
On  yonder  lea ; 
My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt, 
I'd  shelter  thee!" 

"Good  Heavens,  is  not  that  Herr  Claudius  play- 
ing?" said  Fraulein  Fliedner,  coming  into  the  salon, 
and  clasping  her  hands  with  joy  at  sight  of  who 
was  sitting  at  the  piano. 

I  passed  by  her,  I  could  not  possibly  let  her  see 
my  face.  I  hid  myself  in  one  of  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  the  windows,  behind  the  thick,  heavy  silk 
curtains,  which  I  drew  together,  all  but  one  little 
slit, — thence  my  cheeks  might  glow  and  my  eyes 
peep  out  in  happy  peace.  None  troubled  them- 
selves about  me,  not  even  Fraulein  Fliedner,  who 
had  sat  herself  down  in  the  remotest  comer,  and 
jrielded  herself  up  to  the  delight  of  listening. 

For  one  moment  the  salon  remained  empty. 
Every  tone,  even  the  faintest,  floated  towards  me,  a 
burst  of  laughter  occasionally  reaching  me  from 
the  room  with  the  deer's  head. 

Suddenly  the  Princess  crossed  the  threshold.  I 
saw  how  she  breathed  freely  at  finding  herself  at 
last  alone.     She  took  the  ^hade  off  the  lamp  standing 
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on  the  tea  table,  so  that  the  light  fell  directly  on 
Lothar's  portrait.  Once  again,  she  gave  a  hasty  and 
suspicious  glance  round  that  and  the  adjoining 
room,  then  stepped  up  to  the  picture,  drew  a  book 
from  her  pocket,  and  with  the  utmost  rapidity  drew 
a  few  pencil  lines  on  the  paper.  She  evidently 
sought  to  catch  the  outlines  of  the  handsome  head, 
or  perhaps  only  "the  eyes  so  full  of  soul." 

I  started  in  my  hiding  place,  for  all  at  once  I 
saw  into  the  noble  lady's  proud  heart,  and  said  to 
myself  that  she  would  give  years  of  her  life  if  she 
might  call  the  portrait  on  the  wall  her  own.  .  .  .  No 
one  could  have  sympathized  more  fully  with  her  at 
that  moment  than  I;  the  happy  one  to  whom  that 
"other  soul"  was  speaking  in  touching  melodies. ... 
I  felt  as  though  I  must  spring  up  and  seize  both 
book  and  pencil  to  conceal  them,  for  she  did  not 
hear  the  steps  approaching  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  rooms;  she  did  not  look  up  as  Charlotte 
passed  noiselessly  up  the  room,  casting  a  sidelong 
glance  at  her,  and  started  back  in  blank  amazement 
as  in  the  pianoforte  player  she  recognized  Herr 
Claudius.  Before  I  could  myself  foresee  it,  she  had 
softly  closed  the  door,  so  that  the  music  was  heard 
more  faintly — then,  with  a  few  steps,  she  stood  be- 
hind the  Princess. 

The  noise  at  last  caused  the  distinguished  sketcher 
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to  look  up  .  .  .  tlie  crimson  of  terror  overspread  her 
whole  face,  but  she  recovered  herself  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity,  closed  the  book,  and  cast  a  glance 
of  proud  indignation  over  her  shoulder  at  the 
disturber. 

"Your  Highness,  I  know  that  I  seem  guilty  of 
an  inexcusable  intrusion,"  said  Charlotte  .  .  .  every 
nerve  in  the  strong,  self-possessed  girl's  frame 
trembled;  I  could  hear  it  in  her  voice.  .  .  .  "It  is  a 
favourable  moment,  which  I  have  boldly  seized 
without  permission,  in  order  to  speak  to  your  High- 
ness; but  I  do  not  know  how  to  accomplish  it  other- 
wise. Even  if  your  Highness  would  grant  me  an 
audience  at  any  time  at  the  castle,  I  believe  I  should 
not  find  the  courage  to  say  that  which  beneath  the 
shelter  of  those  eyes"  .  .  .  she  pointed  to  Lothar's 
picture  ...  "1  venture  trustfully." 

The  Princess  turned  to  her  now  in  unfeigned 
surprise  and  said,  "And  what  have  you  to  say  to 
me)" 

Charlotte  sank  on  her  knees,  seized  the  noble 
lady's  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips.  "  Your  High- 
ness, help  my  brotlier  and  me  to  our  rights!"  she 
entreated  in  a  half  choked  voice,  "We  are  deceived 
as  to  OUT  real  name,  we  have  to  eat  the  bread  of 
dependence,  while  we  have  the  fullest  claims  to  a 
considerable    fortune,    and   might  have  been   long 
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independent.  .  .  .  Proud,  noble  bJood  flows  in  our 
veins,  and  yet  we  are  bound  with  chains  to  this 
Kramer  house,  and  compelled  to  share  in  its  burgher 
life." 

"Stand  up  and  collect  yourself,  Fraulein  Clau- 
dius," interrupted  the  Princess;  Her  Highness's  very 
grave  demeanour  was  not  encouraging.  "Tell  me 
first,  v}ho  deceives  you!" 

"It  will  not  cross  my  lips,  because  it  looks  like 
black  ingratitude  .  .  .  the  world  knows  us  only  as 
the  adopted  children  of  a  large-hearted  man  ,  ,  ." 

"And  yet  it  is  he  who  is  robbing  us,"  Charlotte 
broke  out  in  despair. 

"Stop — such  a  man  as  Herr  Claudius  neither 
robs  nor  deceives.  I  should  far  rather  suspect  you 
to  be  guilty  of  a  grievous  mistake." 

I  should  like  to  have  sprung  out  and  embraced 
the  lady's  knees  for  that  speech. 

Charlotte  raised  her  head^it  was  evident  she 
was  gathering  up  all  her  courage.  With  a  rapid 
movement  she  also  shut  the  door,  through  which 
came  the  sound  of  a  lively  conversation  between  Da- 
gobert  and  the  maid  of  honour.  "Your  Highness, 
"'is  is  not  a  question  of  money — that  is  quite  an- 

er  matter,"  she  said  decidedly.  "Herr  Claudius 
fond  of  property,   but  I   am   myself  thoroughly 
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convinced  that  he  would  reject  any  such  unjust 
acquisition.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  your  Highness 
will  admit,  that  many  a  fine  character  has  by  the  pas- 
sionate following  up  of  an  idea,  an  obstinate,  blind 
view  of  something,  been  led  first  to  deceive  themselves, 
and  afterwards  to  commit  crimes  against  others." 

She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  breast  and  took  a 
deep  breath,  the  wondrous  melodies  soaring  aloft 
yonder  the  while  .  .  .  after  the  lapse  of  long  years 
the  pent-up  soul  was  unsuspectingly  bursting  forth 
in  thrilling  tones,  and  here  was  his  stainless  name 
brought  in  question,  and  I  durst  not  even  warn  him, 
but  must  hold  out  on  the  rack.  How  I  hated  the 
accuser  over  there  at  that  moment! 

"Herr  Claudius  despises  the  nobility;  he  hates 
it,  indcied,"  she  continued.  "He  is,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  powerless  to  shake  those  that  exist,  but 
wherever  opportunity  offers  to  prevent  the  strength- 
ening of  the  aristocracy,  he  does  it  with  all  his 
might;  and,  indeed,  on  that  point,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  use  deception  itself.  Your  Highness,  a 
new  member  of  the  aristocracy  arose  at  my  brother's 
birth,  and  I  say  it  with  pride,  another  firm  support 
to  the  foundation  of  the  widely  envied  caste:  for 
we,  my  brother  and  I,  are  aristocratic  out  and 
out  ...  but  for  that  very  reason  we  must  never 
learn  who  it  was  that  gave  us  life.     Herr  Claudius 
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will  not  tolerate  the  coal  of  anns  beside  the  old 
burgher  name," 

The  Princess's  Tace  became  suddenly  pale  as 
death.  She  raised  her  hand  quickly  and  pointed  to 
Lothar's  picture.  "And  why  did  you  specially  wish 
to  tell  me  all  this  under  the  shelter  of  these  eyes!" 
she  said,  in  an  altered,  husky  voice. 

"Because  they  are  my  dear  father's  eyes,  your 
Highness — I  am  his  daughter." 

"It  is  a  lie — a  horrid  he — don't  say  that  again," 
she  exclaimed.  How  dreadfully  her  amiable  face 
had  changed,  how  hard  and  sharp  was  the  gesture 
with  which  she  raised  her  arm!  "I  will  not  suffer 
a  stain  upon  his  name.  .  .  .  Claudius  was  never 
married,  the  whole  world  knows  that  ...  he  never 
loved  anyone,  never  .  .  .  oh,  Heaven,  do  not  rob 
me  of  this  one  comfort!" 

"Your  Highness  .  .  ." 

"Be  silent.  Do  you  really  wish  to  maintain  that 
he  forgot  himself,  that  proud,  incomparable  man, 
and  even  if  it  is  true,  can  you  advance  ihal  as  a 
rightl" 

With  painful  scorn  the  trembling  lips  enunciated 
these  last  words. 

Charlotte  had  sunk  back,  speechless  from  amaze- 
ent,  but  the  insult  struck  her  like  a  blow  in  the 
ce  and  gave  her  back  her  resolution. 
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"He  never  loved,"  she  repeated.  "Does  your 
Highness  know  why  he  incurred  death  of  his  own 
free  will  1" 

"From  sudden  dejection — he  was  ill^ask  every- 
body that  knew  him,"  she  murmured,  covering  her 
eyes  with  her  hand. 

"Yes,  he  was  ill,  he  was  mad  with  despair  at 
the  death  of  .  .  ." 

"Whose  death!  ha,  ha,  ha!" 

Charlotte  sank  once  more  upon  the  ground,  and 
embracing  the  Princess's  knees,  while  tears  of  anxiety 
streamed  down  her  cheeks,  said, 

"Your  Highness,  I  implore  of  you  to  listen  to 
me  but  for  one  moment  more  calmly,  I  have  gone 
too  far  now  to  draw  back.  I  must  speak  out  the 
truth  for  my  brother's  sake,  for  I  dare  not  ]et  you 
rest  in  the  belief  that  we  are  illegitimate  children.... 
Lothar  von  Claudius  was  married  privately  .  .  .  his 
nuptials  were  celebrated  and  blessed  by  the  church, 
and  he  lived  in  honourable  wedded  love  in  the 
Carol inenl list  ...  we  were  bom  there," 

"And  who  was  the  happy  one  whom  he  so 
fondly  loved  that  he  ventured  on  death  for  her 
sakel"  enquired  the  Princess,  in  unnatural  calm. 
She  stood  there  like  a  marble  statue,  and  the  words 
came  toneless  from  her  lips. 

"I  cannot  find  courage  to  utter  her  name,"  said 
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Charlotte,  as  if  exhausted.  "Your  Highness  has 
receii'ed  my  communications,  too,  too  ungraciously. 
I  dare  not  venture  farther.  That  man  over  there," 
she  pointed  backwards  over  her  shoulder  towards 
her  own  room,  "above  all  things  must  not  know 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  secret.  . .  .  Have  we 
not  lost  our  anchor  without  tliat,  when  your  High- 
ness turns  away  from  us,  deserted  and  persecuted 
beings  ...  I  have  formerly  trembled  at  every  pas- 
sionate word  or  sound,  fearing  it  would  penetrate 
yonder  ...  I  know  you  will  not  hear  the  name 
calmly  .  .  ." 

"Who  told  you  that,  Fraulein  Claudius)"  inter- 
rupted the  PrincesSj  drawing  herself  up.  Charlotte's 
last  words  had  sufficed  to  call  up  all  her  latent 
pride.  "Vou  are  on  quite  a  false  track,  if  you 
ascribe  my  momentary  haste  to  anght  save  un- 
bounded astonishment  .  .  .  What  is  it  to  me  who 
the  lady  wasi  I  would  spare  your  mentioning  her 
name,  but  that  I  wish  to  prove  to  you  that  1  can 
listen  to  it  very  calmly;  and  therefore  I  command 
you  to  close  your  confessions  ivith  this  name." 

"Well  then,  your  Highness,  I  obey.  The  lady 
was  .  .  .  the  Princess  Sidonie  von  K." 

She  had  miscalculated  her  powers,  the  proud 
Princess.  She  had  fancied  she  could  have  preserved 
the  contemptuous  smile  upon  her  lips,  command  the 
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blood  in  her  cheeks,  no  matter  how  the  name  might 
sound  .  .  .  and  now  it  fell  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
on  her  head,  and  she  sank  back  against  the  wall, 
and  groaned  aloud,  as  if  a  knife  had  gone  through 
her  breast 

"That  is  indeed  the  cruellest  deception  a  woman 
was  ever  guilty  of,"  she  breathed  forth.  "Shame! 
shame!  how  black  and  false!" 

Charlotte  offered  to  support  her. 

"Begone,  what  do  you  wanti"  she  burst  out 
angrily,  throwing  off  the  young  girl's  hands.  "Some 
demon  must  have  suggested  the  fiendish  thought  to 
you  to  select  me,  me  of  all  people,  for  your  con- 
fidante. .  .  .  Begone  ...  I  give  you  back  your  con- 
fidence. I  don't  want  to  have  heard  anything,  no- 
thing whatever,  for  I  never  can,  nor  ever  wili,  have 
a  hand  in  helping  you  to  your  so-called  rights." 

She  rose,  but  was  compelled  to  support  her- 
self by  leaning  upon  the  table.  "Be  good  enough 
to  call  my  attendants,  I  am  very  unwell,"  she  com- 
manded, in  a  feeble  voice. 

"Forgive  me,  your  Highness,"  Charlotte  entreated, 
beside  herself. 

The  Princess  pointed  to  the  door,  silent  but 
imperious,  as  she  sank  into  the  nearest  armchair. 
Charlotte  fled  from  the  room  and  immediately  after 
it  was  filled  with  people,  rushing  in  hurriedly.    The 
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music  also  ceased  with  one  shrill  chord.  H«t 
Claudius  entered. 

"An  old  attack  has  come  upon  me  suddenly," 
she  said,  smiling  faintly  at  hira.  "I  have  cramp  in 
the  heart.  Will  you  lend  me  your  carriagel  I 
cannot  possibly  wait  till  mine  comes." 

He  hurried  out  and  in  a  few  minutes  conducted 
the  suffering  lady  downstairs.  She  leaned  heavily 
on  him,  but  the  way  and  manner  in  which  she  took 
leave  of  him  fully  proved  that  Charlotte's  commu- 
nications had  failed  to  affect  her  high  esteem  for 
him  in  the  very  faintest  degree. 


XXX. 

1  MADE  use  of  the  general  confusion  and  con- 
sternation to  effect  my  escape;  and  wrapping  myself 
in  my  hood  and  cloak  left  the  front  house.  My 
knees  still  trembled  and  the  blood  coursed  feverishly 
through  ray  veins^the  scene  had  been  a  dreadful 
one.  .  ,  .  The  unparalleled  imprudence  I  had  been 
guilty  of  in  thus  mixing  myself  up  in  the  private 
relations  of  the  Claudius's  I  now  bitterly  repented 
in  its  unavoidable  consequences.  Link  by  link  the 
chain  of  circumstances  was  made  to  pass  before 
I  fay  eyes,  and  a  malicious  hand  seemed  to  be  always 
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drawing  me  into  a  participation  and  sympathy  with 
the  various  phases  of  its  development.  ...  I  had 
been  compelled  to  hear  him,  for  whom  I  would 
wiUingJy  have  shed  my  heart's  blood,  cJiarged  with 
a  flagrant  fraud.  Every  word  had  been  to  me  like 
the  stab  of  a  dagger,  and  filled  me  with  hot  resent- 
ment against  his  accuser;  and  for  all  that  I  had 
been  forced  to  remain  in  my  hiding  place  with 
clenched  hands  and  streaming  eyes.  Yes,  at  that 
very  moment  I  felt  crushed  by  an  oppressive  weight 
of  shame.  Had  I  not  once  sought  at  Court,  in 
presence  of  the  Princess,  just  as  Charlotte  was 
doing  then,  to  slander  the  unsuspecting  man  with 
all  my  might!  Had  I  not  then  openly  declared 
with  cruel  courage  that  I  could  not  endure  himi . . , 
And  were  I  to  serve  him  all  my  life  long  as  a 
menial,  never  could  I  atone  for  all  my  childish  de- 
lusions against  him.  .  .  .  These  thoughts  drove  me 
out  of  his  house  into  the  deadly  stillness  of  the 
garden.  .  .  .  Could  I  but  have  wandered  on  thus  on 
the  smooth  broad  road  further  and  further,  till  I 
reached  the  Haide,  where  Use  and  Heinz  were  just 
now  calmly  seated  beside  the  large  earthen  stove. 
Could  I  but  have  seated  myself  on  the  little  stool 
near  Spitz's  shaggy  coat,  and  felt  once  more  as  in 
the  by-gone,  quiet,  homely  winter  evenings,  Use's 
dear,  hard  hand  upon  my  head,  perhaps  peace  might 
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have  returned  to  me.  Peace!  It  was  only  qow  I 
began  to  learn  the  value  of  that  inward  and  out- 
ward calm;  only  now,  since  the  wild  beating  of  my 
heart  had  driven  me  restlessly  hither  and  thither^ 
now  raising  me  up  to  Heaven,  then  casting  me 
down  again  in  an  abyss  of  bitter  self'ieproach  and 
remorse. 

The  garden  was  now  bright  as  day;  the  crescent 
moon  stood  out  in  sharp  relief  like  sUver  against 
the  cold  blue  sky.  I  crossed  the  bridge.  Beneath 
it  lay  the  frozen  river,  winding  between  the  leafless 
bushes,  and  the  branches  in  the  bosquet  shone  with 
a  silvery  gleam.  The  stony  Titans  on  the  pond  no 
longer  stood  on  a  blue  velvet  ground;  they  were 
supported  now  by  a  gigantic  diamond  formed  of 
ice,  and  they  had  turbans  of  snow  surmounting 
their  bearded  faces,  while  the  gauze  draperies  of 
the  frozen  Diana  were  bordered  with  a  thick  hem 
of  white  fur.  Every  outline  of  the  little  rococo- 
castle  had  been  delicately  painted  by  Frau  HoUe's 
white  pencil,  and  she  had  laid  a  large,  spotless, 
white  pillow  on  the  balcony  in  front  of  the  glass- 
doors  .  .  .  with  what  childish  innocence  I  had  made 
ray  first  acquaintance  with  the  secret  of  the  sealed 
chambers,  I  only  saw  in  it  a  fairy  tale!  And  now 
it  represented  a  handful  of  papers,  which  were  con- 
cealed there,  and  from  which  two  people  of  unlim 
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ambition  expected  that  the  golden,  magic  door  would 
in  very  deed  be  thrown  open,  which  was  to  pour  the 
treasures  of  the  world  all  smoothly  into  their  lap. 

I  looked  up  at  the  library  windows.  The  lamp 
was  still  burning  on  the  table,  but  a  shadow  kept 
passing  to  and  fro  upon  the  ceiling^it  was  my 
father's — he  seemed  to  be  more  uneasy  and  excited 
than  ever.  Greatly  alarmed,  I  sprang  upstairs — ^the 
library  was  locked.  Between  the  incessant  pacing 
which  measured  tlie  room,  I  could  hear  a  suppressed 
muttering,  and  my  father  striking  his  clenched  hand 
upon  the  table  so  that  it  creaked. 

I  knocked  at  the  door  and  begged  him  to 
open  it. 

"Leave  me  alone,"  he  called  out  roughly  from 
within,  without  coming  near  the  door,  "Forged, 
did  you  sayJ" — He  uttered  a  wild  laugh. — "Come 
here  and  prove  it  .  .  .  but  take  away  your  sticks  .  .  . 
why  do  you  strike  my  headi  .  .  .  Oh,  my  brainl" 

"Papa,  papa,"  I  called  out  anxiously. 

I  repeated  my  entreaty  to  be  let  in. 

"Go — don't  torment  me,"  he  answered  im- 
patiently, wandering  further  away  in  the  room, 

I  was  obliged  to  obey,  unless  I  would  excite 
him  still  more,  and  retired  for  the  present.  I  lighted 
the  lamp  downstairs  in  his  room  and  prepared  every- 
thing for  the  night  .  .  .  there  lay  the  papers  he  had 
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received  after  dinner  that  day,  laid  together  and 
evidently  untouched;  there  was  only  one,  which  he 
had  crumpled  up  into  a  ball  and  thrown  on  the 
ground.  I  unfolded  it  and  immediately  saw  a  red 
line  marked  along  a  long  article.  The  name  of 
Sassen  struck  me  at  once  among  the  letters,  and 
filled  me  with  a  foreboding  of  terror.  I  ran  over 
the  commencement,  but  could  not  understand  it;  it 
was  a  mass  of  technicalities.  But  now  its  meaning 
flashed  upon  me  and  quite  crushed,  I  shaded  my 
eyes  with  my  hands. 

"This  medallion  swindle  has  given  a  tremendous 
blow  to  faith  in  so-called  'authorities.'  One  of  our 
very  first  names  has  been  thereby  compromised  for 
ever.  Doctor  von  Sassen,  with  singular  blindness 
has  recommended  the  forger  and  his  medallions — 
of  which  not  one  are  real^to  the  several  Courts 
and  Universities.  .  .  .  Professor  Hart  of  Hanover, 
who  was  the  first  to  discover  traces  of  deception, 
says,  indeed,  that  the  forgery  is  a  masterly  one." 

Professor  Hart  of  Hanover!  That  was  the  pro- 
fessor who  used  the  strange  words  by  the  graves  of 
the  Huns;  the  man  with  the  good  countenance  and 
tin  case  slung  across  his  shoulders.  ...  I  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  him,  because  he  had  so  manfully  defended 
my  beloved  Haide,  and  now  this  almost  childlike, 
mild  old  man  had  turned  into  an  armed  opponent 
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of  my  father's,  and  thrown  him  from  the  saddle,  as 
Dagobert  had  said  this  very  day.  .  .  .  And  that  was 
the  medal,  for  whose  purchase  I  had  demanded  my 
money  in  such  an  unbecoming  manner  from  Herr 
Claudius — and  on  his  but  too  well-founded  refusal  I 
had  denounced  him  at  Court  as  one  who  would  fain 
appear  to  be  the  best  informed  in  everything!  ...  I 
saw  him  again  at  that  moment,  as  he  stood  looking 
HO  wisely  yet  modestly  at  his  own  medal,  maintain- 
ing his  own  opinion  so  quietly  but  decidedly. 

And  because  knowledge  oftentimes  disdains  to 
display  her  powers  before  the  world  at  large,  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  sliamelessly  reproved  by 
Dagobert  and  I,  like  a  grateful  echo,  had  repeated 
his  words  .  .  .  how  victoriously  justified  the  proud 
silent  one  was  now!  ...  It  was  this  very  medallion 
business  which  had  now  led  to  my  father's  fall  at 
Court;  and  that  was  what  the  pitiful  creature,  Dago- 
bert, had  been  darkly  and  mockingly  hinting  at  this 
evening.  .  .  .  My  poor  father!  This  one  error  suf- 
ficed to  pull  him  down  from  his  high  position,  and 
place  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies  and  enviers. . . . 
That  was  surely  sufficient  to  disturb  the  brain  of 
one  who  toiled  day  and  night  incessantly  in  the 
interests  of  science. 

How  weak  I  felt,  in  my  young,  inexperienced 
nature,  face  to  face  with  this  sad  misfortune.  I  under- 
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stood  very  well,  that  at  such  a  time  even  the  best 
beloved  voice  could  not  help  to  bring  a  man  comfort 
—and  what  indeed  cou!d  I  say  to  himi  .  .  .  but 
I  date  not  leave  him  alone;  I  must  let  him  doubly 
feel  the  watchful,  silent  love  which  guarded  without 
making  itself  a  burden. 

Hastily  I  left  the  room,  intending  to  run  up- 
stairs and  not  cease  begging  for  admittance  till  he 
opened  the  library  door  to  me.  Suddenly  I  paused 
and  listened — a  noise  proceeded  from  my  bedroom, 
as  if  furniture  was  being  moved, — I  tore  open  the 
door;  a  flood  of  moonlight  dazzled  me  as  I  entered, 
for  both  windows  were  open, — in  my  excitement  at 
my  aunt's  arrival  I  had  forgotten  to  shut  them,  and 
close  the  shutters.  With  a  shriek  I  bounded  back- 
wards; a  man  held  the  fatal  press  in  his  grasp,  and 
shoved  it  aside  with  repeated  pushing,  so  that  the 
little  door  was  fuliy  disclosed  to  view.  He  turned 
round  and  disclosed  Dagobert's  white  forehead; 
his  eyes  sparkled  at  me.  With  one  bound  he  was 
across,  shut  the  door  behind  me,  and  drew  me 
further  into  the  room. 

"Be  rational  now  for  once  and  reflect  that  my 
life's  happiness,  and^pK^'j  also,  is  hanging  on  this 
moment,"  he  whispered.  "Charlotte  made  a  regular 
mess  of  the  whole  thing — she  told  our  secret  to  the 
Princess,  and  blurted  out  the  whole  matter.    The 
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worst  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  us  is  this 
resurrection  of  a  mad  passion  on  the  part  of  her 
old  Highness,  who  won't  allow  my  father  to  belong 
to  another,  even  in  his  grave,  .  .  .  Now,  we  have 
Iwo  opponents  to  struggle  against,  who  may  very 
possibly  be  in  secret  league — such  an  insane  old 
maid  would  trust  the  devil.  .  .  .  Who  can  guarantee 
us  from  finding  one  of  these  legal  seals  fallen  off 
Bome  fine  morning?  It  wasn't  my  uncle  did  that — 
not  he — everyone  knows  how  he  guards  these  same 
seals  so  sternly.  It  can  fall  off  quite  accidentally, 
and  then  if  the  papers  in  the  writing  table  should 
vanish,  who  in  the  world  is  to  know  anything  about 
itl  .  .  .  don't  be  a  child  .  .  .  here  is  the  key  in  the 
door;  I  only  need  to  turn  it— it  is  no  breaking  in, 
if  I  just  go  up  and  bring  away  in  safety  what  be- 
longs to  me  of  right. 

I  know  not  myself  how  it  was  practicable  to 
me  at  such  a  moment  to  glide  behind  him  with 
such  lightning  speed,  turn  the  key  in  the  door,  and 
put  it  in  my  pocket 

"Serpent!"  he  hissed  between  his  teeth.  "You 
wish  to  sell  yourself  dear.  You  think,  with  this  key 
in  your  pocket  you  are  still  more  attractive  for  me." 

At  that  time  I  had  not  the  faintest  idea  what 
these  odious  words  meant,  or  how  could  I  have  vouch- 
safed the  wretch  another  glance. 
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"I  wish  to  keep  you  back  from  doing  wrong," 
I  said;  putliog  my  back  decidediy  against  the  door. 
Be  open  and  true  with  Heir  ClaudiEis;  you  will 
attain  your  object  much  more  easily  thus  than  if 
you  were  to  break  the  lock  upstairs.  I  will  go 
with  you,  and  this  very  hour  we  will  tell  him  e^eiy- 

I  stopped,  for  his  eyes  were  scanning  me  in  an 
offensive  manner,  and  a  mocking  laugh  played 
round  his  mouth.  "You  are  beautiful,  Barftlsschen!* 
The  litde  lizard  with  the  Princess's  crown  has  turned 
into  a  Siren  during  the  last  few  months,— but  where 
is  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  gone!"  He  laughed 
aloud. — "A  charming  position  truly,  by  Zeus!  We 
should  walk  up  in  propria  persona  into  my  uncle's 
very  presence,  present  him  our  secret  on  a  salver,  and 
retreat  with  long  faces!"  He  approached  me  nearer, 
so  that  I  drew  myself  still  closer  up  against  the 
wall.  "Now,  let  me  say  one  thing  to  you;  I  still 
restrain  myself,  and  do  not  attempt  to  touch  you; 
you  have  to  thank  the  extremity  of  my  weakness 
and  my  secret  adoration  of  you  for  that.  I  will 
not  give  you  cause  for  excitement,  for  1  know  you 
mischievous  little  devil;  ...  I  believe  that  in 
such  moments,    through   sheer  obstinacy,    you  are 
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quite  capable  of  denying  what  Ij  happy  one,  have 
long  known!  .  .  ." 

What  did  that  mean?  I  must  have  looked  very 
much  astonished,  for  he  laughed  again.  "Oh,  don't 
look  as  if  I  were  the  Wolf,  and  you  Red  Riding- 
hood,  looking  at  the  villain  with  innocent,  inter- 
rogating eyesl"  he  exclaimed.  "Things  have  been 
made  much  more  disagreeable,  indeed,  to-day^yotir 
inconceivably  busy  tongue,  which  in  both  our  interests 
I  had  already  endeavoured  to  curb,  has  proclaimed 
the  stain  of  your  Jewish  descent;  your  papa  has  also 
made  his  position  at  Court  untenable  .  .  .  but  my 
passion  for  you  is  superior  to  all  that;  I  think,  too, 
that  my  mother's  princely  mantle  will  suffice  to  hide 
much," — he  almost  touched  my  ear  with  his  lips — 
"and  then  I  will  see  my  charming  little  Lenore,  who— " 

Now  I  understood  him; — and  how  bitterly  did  I 
.rue  the  day  that  I  had  adopted  the  brother  and 
sister's  cause  with  such  blind  enthusiasm;  I  turned 
away  my  face  and  lifted  my  arms  above  my  head, 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  shield  from  him. 

"Ah,  there  is  the  demon  again!  Are  you  not 
going  to  strike  me!"  he  muttered  between  his  teeth. 
"Take  care  ...  1  told  you  already  .  .  ." 

"I  know  very  well  that  you  could  strangle  me 
tfith  one  squeeze  of  your  hands^do  it,  then,"  I  cried 
fearlessly.     "Of  my  own  free-will  I  will  not  deliver 
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up  the  key.-r-You  are  a  robber — I  ani  no  longer  tnc 
ignorant  child  that  saw  in  those"^and  I  pointed  to 
his  glittering  epaulettes — "simply  an  ornament — I 
know  they  should  be  worn  only  by  the  honourable. 
And  here  comes  a  haughty  officer,  under  the  cloud  of 
night  and  mist,  and  threatens  a  defenceless  maiden." 

"Oh,  the  little  viper  is  trying  to  sting,"  he  ssid, 
throwing  his  arms  round  me;  but  my  litheness  came 
to  my  assistance:  shrieking  aloud,  I  slipped  from 
his  grasp,  and  jumped  on  the  window-sill. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  the  matter?"  called 
out  old  Schafer — he  was  on  his  way  home,  and  was 
just  crossing  the  white  snow  field. 

"Come,  come  up,  quickly,"  I  stammered,  half 
between  tears  and  joy  at  being  set  free. 

Dagobert  disappeared  with  one  spring  out  of 
the  opposite  window,  while  the  old  gardener  ran 
along  the  front  of  the  house  and  made  his  appearance 
immediately  after. 

"What  was  the  matter)"  exclaimed  he,  looking 
round  the  room  in  astonishment  "My  goodness, 
my  dear  young  lady,  you  look  just  like  a  canary, 
after  the  cat  has  been  in  the  room.  Perhaps  there 
was  a  noise  in  the  old  housel  Don't  be  afraid, 
though  it  is  only  the  mice,  miss.  There  are  no 
ghosts,  however  much  all  people  may  declare  it  is 
not  all  right'  in  the  Carohnenlust." 
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I  left  the  good  old  man,  who  endeavoured  to 
soothe  me  so  kindly  with  his  gentle  voice,  \inder  the 
impression  that  it  was  some  imaginary  phantom 
which  had  thus  terrified  me,  and  only  entreated 
him  to  shut  the  shutters  as  tightly  as  possible;  then 
I  locked  all  the  doors  and  went  up  again  to  the 
library.  ...  I  felt  myself  so  weary  of  struggling — 
the  last  remnant  of  the  obstinacy  and  self-will  with 
which  I  had  faced  the  new  world,  and  of  which  I 
had  had  a  full  share,  was  exhausted — and  I  was  still 
so  young,  so  very  young!  .  .  ,  Was  life  then  one 
such  eternal  struggle  with  irrevocable  consequences 
brought  on  by  one's  own  errorsi  And  must  my 
troubled,  youthful  soul  for  all  future  time,  thrown 
on  its  own  efforts,  go  stumbling  on  helpless  and 
without  support  through  storm  and  darkness.  I 
shuddered  with  horror — if  some  pitying  hand  were 
not  stretched  out  to  me  I  must  sink  in  fear  and 
distress.  "My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt — I'd  shelter 
thee!"  Ah  yes,  to  be  hidden,  to  be  able  to  fly 
thus  with  wounded  pinion  beneath  the  care  of  some 
stronger  power,  and  shelter  there!  . .  .  How  I  had 
over-estimated  the  strength  of  those  childish  hands, 
because  they  had  been  able  to  brave  the  Haide 
storm  so  merrily! — but  how  wearily  they  sank  down 
already,  groping  for  some  support  or  stay. 

The  library  was  still  locked  when  I  went  up, 
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and  knock  and  rattle  as  I  would,  I  could  get  no 
answer.  At  first  I  thought  my  father  had  left  it,  it 
was  so  deadly  still  within.  But  soon  after  I  heard 
in  the  distance  a  kind  of  rumbling  followed  by  a 
burst  of  laughter — the  noise  came  from  the  antique 
cabinet,  whose  doors  were  standing  wide  open.  It 
sounded  to  me  as  if  heavy,  solid  masses  were  being 
thrown  down,  and  the  laughter  was  so  unnatural 
that  it  made  my  hair  stand  on  end.  .  .  .  Next  some- 
thing was  thrown  into  the  library  and  broke  into  a 
thousand  fragments  on  the  floor  ...  a  cry  of  ab- 
solute triumph  followed  this  ruin.  ...  I  bounded 
with  clenched  hands  incessantly  against  the  door, 
and  repeatedly  called  my  father  in  despairing  tones. 

Just  then  a  door  opened  on  the  broad  staircase,  and 
HerrClaudiuscameout  of  the  observatory — themoon- 
light  shone  as  bright  as  day  behind  him,  I  hurried 
towards  him,  and  amid  convulsive  efforts,  imparted  to 
him  my  state  of  mental  anguish  and  distress.  A  deadly 
silence  had  succeeded  the  noise  which  I  heard  in  the 
library,  and  while  that  lasted  I  related  with  down- 
cast eyes  and  in  a  whisper  the  story  of  the  medallion. 

"I  know  it  already,"  interrupted  Herr  Claudius, 
quietly. 

Misery  is  setting  my  father  mad,"  I  said.     "Oh, 
how  I  suffer  for  him.     He  is  branded  now,  and  has 
famous  name  since  last  night." 
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"Don't  believe  that.  It  would  be  sad  indeed, 
if  a  single  error  could  suffice  to  undo  the  work  of 
a  whole  lifetime.  .  .  .  Herr  von  Sassen  has  rendered 
incalculable  benefit  to  science,  and  that  is  just  the 
reason  why  these  hornets  try  to  sting  him  the  deeper 
in  the  hour  of  his  distress  .  .  .  that  will  pass  by. 
Calm  yonrsejf,  Lenore,  and  do  not  cry."  He  raised 
his  hand  as  though  about  to  take  mine  in  it,  but 
let  it  fall  as  quickly,  and  stepping  to  the  library  door, 
rattled  at  the  handle. 

Just  at  that  moment  there  was  a  noise  on  the 
floor  within  of  crashing  and  rolling. 

"You  are  no  Agasias,"  shrieked  my  father:  alas! 
I  scarcely  recognized  this  loud  voice — "Sassen  has 
lied.  Ask  Hart  in  Hanover,  he  knows  it.  .  .  .  Away 
with  you,  you  too  are  false."  One  could  hear  him 
distinctly  kicking  the  fallen  object  about. 

"Oh,  that  is  the  sleeping  boy,  his  idol,  about 
which  he  has  been  writing  whole  volumes  to  prove 
that  it  is  one  of  Agasias'  works,"  I  said,  trembling. 
"Oh,  Heavens,  he  is  smashing  the  antiquities." 

Herr  Claudius  knocked  loudly  at  the  door. 

"Won't  you  open  the  door  to  me,  Doctor,"  he 
called  aloud,  but  with  a  perfect,  self-controlled  voice, 

My  father  uttered  a  loud  laugh.  "And  it  is 
written — ha,  ha,  that  it  has  all  been  lies  from  the 
very   beginning.     Beware,  if  you   are  an  immortal 
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spirit;  see! — how  the  red  flames  devour  you!  . .  .  Ha, 
there  they  are  whirling  towards  the  ceiling,  the  whole 
brood  of  lies,  of  which  the  celebrated  man  was  so 
proud! — smoke,  nothing  but  smoke!" 

Herr  Claudius  drew  back  in  horror.  Thick 
smoke  and  a  suffocating  smell  began  to  issue  from 
the  key-hole  and  the  hinges  of  the  door,— some 
woollen  material  was  burning. 

"He  is  burning  his  manuscript,"  I  exclaimed, 
"and  the  curtains  have  taken  fire,"  I  broke  into  a 
loud  lament  and  threw  myself  in  despair  against 
the  door — alas!  what  availed  my  poor  little  hands 
and  feet  against  those  solid  panels,  which  never 
stirred. 

Herr  Claudius  rushed  back  into  the  observatory, 
and  just  then  I  bethought  me  of  a  small,  almost  in- 
visible door  in  the  library;  it  led  into  a  large  dark 
lumber  room,  which  separated  the  former  from  the 
observatory.  And  even  if  the  door  was  locked,  two 
good  kicks  would  suffice  to  break  in  the  fragile 
planks.  But  that  was  unnecessary;  rapid  steps  within, 
and  an  angry  cry  from  my  father,  informed  me  that 
Herr  Claudius  had  effected  an  entrance  without  any 
resistance.  The  key  had  been  turned  and  the  door 
just  thrown  open.  What  a  sight!  .  .  .  Smoke  and 
vapour   and  roaring  flames  between,  with  showers 

Tackling  sparks,   enveloped  my  father's  familiar 
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writing-table.  "The  red  tongues"  shot  up  but  slowly 
at  the  heavy,  woollen  curtains,  but  all  the  merrier 
did  they  lick  up  the  piles  of  old  pamphlets,  which 
filled  a  shelf  between  the  windows.  My  father 
shrieked  and  behaved  like  a  madman — he  fled  from 
Herr  Claudius,  who  sought  to  lay  hold  on  him  and 
lead  him  from  the  room,  Under  tJie  poor  retreating 
one's  feet  the  shattered  fragments  kept  incessantly 
crunching, — the  floor  was  copered  with  remnants  of 
precious  antique  terra  cotta  vases. 

I  ran  in. 

"Back,  Lenore,  backl  remember  your  inflammable 
dress,"  exclaimed  Herr  Claudius  anxiously,  while  he 
barred  my  father's  way,  who  was  seeking  to  throw 
himself  into  the  flames.  "Run  to  the  front  house 
for  assistance." 

As  I  hastened  off,  I  saw  my  father  stumble  over 
the  marble  figure  lying  on  the  floor,  and  raised  in 
Herr  Claudius's  arms,  who,  despite  his  frantic  re- 
sistance, bore  him  to  the  door;  but  I  had  scarcely 
reached  the  hall  when  I  heard  the  two  gain  the 
stairs,  still  struggling. 

"Murder,  miserable  murder!"  shrieked  my  father, 
till  the  walls  rang  again:  then  ensued  a  frightful 
sound,  like  something  falling. 

To  this  day  I  cannot  tell  how  1  regained  the 
itl-Uage  with  my  powerless  limbs;  I  only  know  that 
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I  felt  as  if  suddenly  caught  up  by  a  whirlwind  and 
thrown  down  where  I  saw  a  heap  lying  on  the 
lowest  step  of  the  staircase. 

Herr  Claudius  had  already  regained  his  feet;  he 
was  supporting  himself  against  the  banisters,  and 
turned  his  face,  on  which  the  moon  shone,  towards 
me — it  was  deadly  pale. 

"We  unfortunately  fell,"  said  he,  still  breathless 
from  exertion,  and  pointing  to  my  father.  "He  is 
unconscious  and  I  cannot  carry  him  further.  My 
poor,  poor  Lenore,  your  feet  can  scarcely  carry  you, 
and  still  you  must  bring  me  aid.  .  .  ." 

Then  I  rushed  through  the  garden;  behind  me 
the  fiery  tongues  from  the  library  windows  kept 
darting  out,  and  thick,  black  clouds  of  smoke  en- 
veloped the  tops  of  the  trees. 

"Fire  in  the  Carolinenlust!"  I  called  out  in  the 
hall. 

In  a  moment  the  whole  front  house  turned  out. 
Universal  horror  seized  everybody  when,  on  reaching 
the  yard,  they  saw  the  glowing  red  reflected  in  the 
quiet  silvery  sky,  above  the  row  of  poplars.  Who- 
ever had  hands,  seized  tubs  and  buckets,  and  two 
great  engines  were  fetched  out  of  the  coach-house. 
The  fire  had  been  observed  in  the  neighbouring 
streets  also;  streams  of  people  came  in,  one  after 
another;  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  space  before 
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the  Carolinenlust  was  covered  with  people  to  the 
rescue,  who  broke  up  the  ice  in  the  river  and  pond, 
and  bore  water  to  the  blazing  story. 

\Vhen  I  returned  Herr  Claudius  was  leaning 
against  the  banisters;  he  pressed  his  left  arm  with 
his  right  against  his  breast.  I  was  speechless  with 
sorrow,  and  bent  over  my  father,  whose  head  rested 
on  the  lowest  step.  Herr  Claudius  had  made  him 
a  pillow  of  his  cloak.  His  eyes  were  shut,  and  the 
sunken  cheeks  looked  so  bloodless  and  pallid,  I 
thought  he  must  be  dead, ^groaning,  I  hid  my  face 
in  my  hands. 

"He  is  only  stunned,  and  as  far  as  I  could  pos- 
sibly ascertain,  he  has  broken  none  of  his  limbs," 
said  Herr  Claudius.  How  I  learned  to  value  that 
calm,  composed  voice  in  those  hours  of  anxiety  and 
suffering;  that  very  voice  whose  cahnness  I  had  once 
mistaken  for  iciness.  At  its  sound  I  looked  up  at 
once. 

"Downstairs,  in  Herr  von  Sassen's  own  room," 
it  said  to  the  people,  who  lifted  my  father  from  the 
ground.  "It  stands  far  apart, — the  house  is  massive, 
and  there  is  water  and  helping  hands  enough — the 
fire  will  not  penetrate  tliither." 

A  stream  of  people  brushed  past  us  upstairs. 

"And  you?"  I  said  to  Herr  Claudius,  and  we 
walked  side  by  side,  and  the  two  men,  conducted 
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by  Fraulein  FUedner,  carried  my  father  to  our  apart- 
menls,  "1  see  very  well  you  are  suffering,  you  have 
hurt  yourself  .  .  .  and,  Herr  Claudius,  how  severely 
you  are  rueing  having  taken  my  father  and  me  into 
your  house?" 

"Do  you  think  sol"  An  almost  sunny  smile 
for  one  moment  banished  the  knitting  of  his  brows, 
caused  by  pain.  "I  calculate  otherwise  than  you 
think,  Lenore.  I  understand  the  arrangement  per- 
fectly, according  to  which  we  must  first  go  through 
various  probations,  ere  we  reach  our  heaven  .  .  . 
with  each  we  approach  our  aim  more  and  more 
nearly,  God  be  praised!" 

He  went  on  up  to  the  burning  story  and  I  went 
to  my  father.  He  lay  on  his  bed  still  and  motion- 
less; only  when  a  fire  engine  came  thundering  over 
the  bridge  and  stopped  before  the  house  with  a 
loud  noise,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  around 
him,  evidently  quite  unconscious.  From  that  moment 
he  kept  incessantly  whispering  to  himself,  soft  and 
low.  FrSulein  FUedner  laid  cold  cloths  on  his 
head,  which  seemed  to  have  a  tranquilizing  effect 
upon  him.  Help  and  assistance  did  not  fail  us. 
Even  Frau  Helldorf,  who  since  that  fatal  Sunday 
morning  had  never  ventured  to  enter  the  Claudius 
garden,  so  far  overcame  her  nervousness  and  fear 
of  meeting  her  father,  that  she  had  come  up  to  me, 
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I  sat  beside  the  invalid  and  held  his  burning 
hand  in  miDe.  His  strange  muttering,  which  never 
for  a  moment  ceased,  tlie  sight  of  his  suffering  face, 
from  which  all  trace  of  independent  thought  seemed 
for  ever  vanished,  and  in  addition  the  intense  anxiety 
I  felt  about  Herr  Claudius,  who  I  knew  was  upstairs 
in  the  burning  rooms — all  this  contributed  to  put 
me  in  a  state  of  silent  despair. 

A  shaded  night-light  was  burning  in  a  corner 
of  the  room;  deep  shadows  surrounded  the  sick 
bed;  and  the  light  through  the  window  shone  all 
the  brighter.  Yonder,  over  the  silvered  row  of  trees, 
the  heavy  clouds  of  smoke  waved  like  a  banner;  the 
sparkling  streams  of  water  rose  hissing  from  the  fire 
engine  out  of  the  midst  of  the  human  turmoil. — To 
my  consternation  they  sank  down  and  fell  only  to  rise 
with  renewed  majesty.  .  .  .  "Take  care,"  perpetually 
resounded  above  the  tumult  and  hum.  .  .  .  Rescued 
objects,  such  as  vases,  mirrors,  marble  statues,  were 
being  carried  past  and  laid  beside  the  Diana.  .  .  . 
Huge  piles  of  books  were  ranged  beside  the  goddess, 
and  the  furniture  and  table-stabs  looked  strange 
enough  on  the  snow-white,  wintry  landscape. 

The  intensely  black  volumes  of  smoke  gradually 
dispersed  and  rose  like  a  veil  before  my  fixed  gaze 
— the  noise  of  passing  up  and  downstairs  grew  fainter, 
^the  carrying  past  of  things  to  be  saved  ceased. 

Tki  Primus  o/lhcM(«,r.   II.  16 
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"The  fire  is  extinguished/'  said  Frau  Helldorf, 
dravving  a  long  breath:  and  I  buried  my  streamiog 
eyes  in  the  pillows. 

Charlotte  entered.  The  skirt  of  her  dress  trailed 
along  the  floor,  her  heavy  plaits  hung  down  in  dis- 
order;— she  had  toiled  like  a  man  at  the  rescue. 

"That  has  been  a  nice  evening  for  us,  Prb- 
zesscben,"  she  said  dejectedly,  as  she  sat  down  on  a 
little  footstool  near  me,  thoroughly  exhausted.  Slie 
rested  her  forehead  against  my  knee.  "Oh,  my  poor 
head!"  she  whispered,  as  the  two  ladies  left  the 
room  for  a  moment.  "Child,  if  you  knew  how  I 
feel!  ...  I  tell  you  the  desperate  idea  occurred  to 
me  up  there,  if  it  would  not  be  better  that  the  fire 
should  devour  me  and  my  clothes  and  put  an  end 
to  the  tonnent  here"  ,  .  .  she  pressed  her  hand  to 
her  heart  .  .  .  "and  I  passed  those  sealed  doors, 
thinking  one  of  them  musl  give  way,  and  my  mother 
stretch  out  her  arms  to  her  unhappy  child,  and  draw 
her  in  out  of  the  way  of  the  swarm  of  human  beings 
around.  This  day  for  the  first  time  I  have  felt  it 
impossible  to  forgive  my  father  for  having  left  us 
so  confidingly  in  his  brother's  hands  restmg  on  his 
truth  and  faith.  .  .  .  And  no  matter  how  fearfully 
he  might  have  suffered,  he  ought  not  to  have  died, 
he  should  have  lived  for  us . , ,  he  acted  in  a  cowardly 
manner  I" 
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The  crowd  of  people  outside  were  gradually 
disappearing,  it  grew  quieter,  and  the  hissing  of  the 
Streams  of  water,  which  were  still  sent  up  from  time 
to  time,  struck  more  sharply  on  the  ear.  At  length 
the  longed-for  physician  made  his  appearance.  While 
he  was  examining  the  patient  and  watching  silently, 
a  powerful  voice  was  heard  outside  in  the  lofty  cor- 
ridor and  finding  its  way  into  the  silent  room. 

"Did  I  not  know,  Herr  Claudius,  that  this  bring- 
ing to  light  of  heathen  goddesses  and  statues,  which 
had  been  wisely  consigned  to  oblivion  by  your  pre- 
decessors, would  prove  an  offence  to  the  Alraightyr' 
said  the  old  bookkeeper  in  his  most  sonorous  tones. 

"It  is  the  incorrigible  old  fanatic,"  murmured 
Charlotte,  in  a  tone  of  vexation. 

.  "Did  I  not  foretell  that  the  fire  would  fall  from 
HeaveB." 

"It  didn't  fall  from  Heaven,  Herr  Eckhof,"  re- 
plied Herr  Claudius,  impatiently. 

"You  misunderstand  evidently,  dear  sir,"  said 
another  voice,  gently. 

"Oh,  that  is  that  abominable  deacon,  the  greatest 
baiter  of  souls  in  the  whole  Residenz — both  have 
just  come  from  their  devotions,  as  one  may  bearl 
The  fire  in  the  Carolinenlust  is  the  greatest  triumph 
for  them,"  whispered  Charlotte. 

"Brother  Eckhof  knows  very  well  that  punish- 
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mcnts  are  not  sent  thus  direct  from  Heaven  in  dioe 
days  as  fonnerly,"  continued  the  voice;  "but  it 
acts  always  just  as  certainly — only  it  depends  upon 
our  understanding  it.  .  .  .  Yes,  Hecr  Claudius,  it 
pains  me  to  my  heart,  that  you  should  be  thus 
visited;  but  I  cannot  forbear  at  the  same  time  to 
admire  the  wisdom  which  in  such  inexhaustible 
mercy  thus  speaks  to  you.  In  wisdom  and  justice 
this  has  happened,  that  the  heathen  abominations 
called  works  of  wonder  might  be  destroyed,  which 
I  have  just  seen  lying,  disguised  and  blackened  by 
smoke,  in  the  garden." 

Before  he  had  finished  his  sermon  Heir  Clau- 
dius, without  a  word,  opened  the  door  of  my 
sitting-room  and  entered.  The  doctor  joined  him. 
Herr  Claudius  stood  near  the  table,  on  which  the 
lamp  was  burning,  and  the  light  from  which  fell  full 
on  his  face — he  still  pressed  his  left  arm  against 
his  breast  with  the  left,  in  that  strange  manner.  I 
saw  from  my  dark  comer  how  his  face  overclouded 
at  the  doctor's  report. 

"You  are  suffering  also,  Herr  Claudius,"  I  heard 
the  doctor  say  to  him  at  last. 

I  have  hurt  my  arm,"  replied  Herr  Claudius, 
"and  will  put  myself  into  your  hands  yonder  at  the 
Vorderhaus." 

That's  rightj^and  your  eyes  must  be  kepi  in 
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the  dark  for  some  time,  I  perceive,"  he  said,  empha- 
tically. 

*'Not  a  word  about  that — you  know  that  is  my 
weak  point,  where  you  can  make  me  anxious." 

My  heart  stood  still — if  he  should  grow  blind  1 . . . 
I  fancied  no  human  heart  had  ever  suffered  so  much 
misery  and  wretchedness  as  I  had  that  day. 

Charlotte  rose  quickly  and  went  away.  The 
door  of  my  sitting-room  was  opened  almost  at  the 
same  time,  and  men's  footsteps  came  in  in  haste. 

"Herr  Qaudius!  Herr  Claudius!  .  .  .  Oh,  this 
villany!"  I  heard  the  old  bookkeeper  moaning.  He 
came  within  reach  of  my  eye — all  his  unction,  every 
trace  of  his  pious,  holy  walk  before  God  and  man 
seemed  washed  out  of  that  discomposed,  disturbed 
countenance. 

Herr  Claudius  signed  to  him  to  lower  his  voice, 
but  he  was  far  too  much  excited  to  notice  this 
movement 

"That  to  me,  to  me!"  he  said,  in  a  frenzy  of 
indignation.  ''Har  Claudius,  some  wretch  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  general  confusion  at  the  fire  to 
break  into  my  rooms  and  rob  me  of  the  box  con- 
taining my  poor  savings.  ...  Oh,  I  can  scarcely 
keep  my  feet  I  am  worried  beyond  measure.  You 
will  see,  it  will  be  my  death." 

<^That  is  a  sinful  and  unchristian  speech,"  said 
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the  deacon,  gently  reproving  his  violent  outbreak. 
'■Remember,  it  is  but  the  earthly  mammon  ...  be- 
sides it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  thief  will 
be  discovered,  and  that  you  will  get  your  money 
back  again,  and  if  not,  you  must  remember  what 
Scripture  says  upon  the  subject.  'It  is  easier  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'"  I 
saw  how  his  eye  rested  on  Herr  Claudius  as  he 
said,  "Is  not  that  a  precious  consolation  to  those 
who  are  tried  by  the  loss  of  earthly  goods?" 

"But  the  thousand  thalers  of  the  missionary 
money  were  in  the  box  too,  and  they  are  to  be  paid 
in  in  the  next  few  days,"  said  the  unfortunate  book- 
keeper, tearing  his  nicely  arranged  hair. 

Now  it  was  the  deacon's  turn  for  alarm. 

"Oh,  that  is  indeed  very  much  to  be  lamented, 
dear  Herr  Eckhof,"  he  exclaimed;  "but  may  I  ask, 
how  you  could  leave  this  money  entrusted  to  your 
care  —  forgive  me  —  so  unwarrantably  carelessly 
guardedl  You  know  that  the  welfare  of  other  souls 
hangs  on  every  penny.  What  shall  we  do  nowl ... 
the  money  must  be  paid  in  in  a  few  days.  Our 
society  is  a  model  of  punctuality  and  must  not  lose 

.me  on  your  account You  will,  I  am  sure, 

,  .  I  am  unutterably  grieved,  but  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world  can  do  nothing  to  help  you. 
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Vou  musi  provide  the  money  by  the  appointed 
time." 

"But,  oh,  how  is  that  possible)  At  this  moment 
I  am  a  beggarl"  He  held  his  white  hands  towards 
the  lamp.  "I  haven't  even  my  diamond  ring,  the 
precious  gift  of  my  former  master,  to  dispose  of,  it 
was  in  the  box  too.  I  always  lake  off  that  piece  of 
vain,  worldly  ornament  when  I  go  to  my  devotions. 
Oh,  my  Lord  and  my  God,  how  have  I,  Thy  faith- 
ful servant,  deserved  this  fateT" 

The  deacon  approached  him  nearer  and  laid 
his  hand  soothingly  on  his  arm.  "Well,  well,  do 
not  despair,  my  dear  Herr  Eckhof.  The  matter  is 
grave  enough — one  cannot  overestimate  it;  but  I 
will  tell  you  .  .  .  one  who,  like  you,  possesses  such 
a.  powerful  patron  may  lake  courage.  Herr  Claudius 
is  a  rich  and  noble  man:  it  is  a  mere  trifle  to  him 
to  aid  you  in  your  distress.  He  risks  nothing  in  so 
doing  ...  he  has  you  and  your  salary  in  his  own 
hands,  and  can  easily  repay  himself  by  deducting  it" 

"I  should  first  have  to  reflect  upon  that,  I  assure 
you,  Mr.  Deacon,"  said  Herr  Claudius,  quietly.  "In 
the  first  instance,  I  never  allow  that  kind  of  thing,  and 
then  .  .  .  you  maintained  just  now  that  the  Almighty 
in  His  wisdom  and  justice  had  permitted  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  finest  monuments  of  human  genius 
created   by   Himself,   the   blossoms   of  a  glorious 
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culture  .  .  .  well  then,  1  will  for  once  place  myself 
in  your  position, — will  think  of  and  interpret  the 
Almighty's  actions  after  your  limited  and  one-sided 
view,  and  say  that  He  has  in  His  wisdom  and  justice 
permitted  that  the  money  should  be  lost,  which  was 
destined  to  compel  some  heathen's  soul  to  embrace 
Christianity;  .  .  .  such  a  doubtful  convert  costs  a 
thousand  thalers  probably . . .  and  further  it  will  teach 
you,  Herr  Eckhof,  the  lesson,  that  the  church,  for 
whom  you  have  sacrificed  what  is  holiest  of  all  .  .  . 
your  family  ...  is  the  most  ruthless  of  creditors  in 
money  matters." 

He  looked  with  dignity  and  pride  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  little  deacon,  who  sprang  waspishly 
at  him.  "We  must  be  ruthless;  it  is  our  sacred 
duty,"  he  said,  zealously.  "What  would  become  of 
the  church,  if  we  did  not  gather  and  work  and  save 
while  it  is  day  ,  ,  ,  and  the  harder  it  is  to  obtain  the 
mite,  the  greater  the  toil,  and  the  severer  the  poverty 
incurred,  the  more  pleasing  is  it  in  the  sight  of  the 
Almighty.  .  .  .  You  are  one  of  us,  Herr  Eckhof,  you 
know  what  rules  we  are  compelled  to  obey,  and 
will,  I  doubt  not,  sacrifice  everything  to  procure  the 
money.  ...  I  wash  my  hands  of  it.  I  have  done 
more  than  I  was  called  on  to  do,  I  have  humbled 
myself  before  the  unbelievers." 

He  walked  stiffiy  to  the  door. 
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Frau  Helldorf  then  approached  her  deeply  de-        ^^H 
jected  father.  ^^H 

"My  father,"  she  said,  in  a  quivering  voice.     "I         ^^| 
can  help  you.     You   know  I   have  seven  hundred  i 

thalers  from  my  late  mother,   and  the  remainder  I 
can  get  from  my  brother-in-law,  who  has  saved  a  ^^^ 

little  capital."  ^^H 

Eckhof  turned  round,  as   though  those  gende        ^^H 
tones  had  been  crushing  and  loud  as  thunder.     He        ^^H 
looked   into  his  daughter's  face  like  one  petrified; 
but  suddenly  pushed  her  away. 

"Away,  away  with  you!  I  will  none  of  your 
money,"  and  stumbled  out  after  the  deacon. 

"Calm  yourself,  my  good  lady,"  said  Herr  Clau- 
dius, in  a  soothing  tone  to  the  weeping  one.  "That 
was  all  that  was  wanting,  that  you  should  add  your 
mite  into  this  insatiable  abyss.  I  was  compelled  to  be 
hard.  One  cannot  be  too  severe  with  this  presuming 
caste  .  .  .  but  take  courage  ...  all  will  yet  be  weil." 

While  they  were  all  talking  to  each  other,  he 
came  across  to  the  sick  room  where  I  was.  He 
bent  over  my  father,  who,  utterly  unmoved  by  all 
which  was  going  on  around  him,  kept  murmuring 
monotonously  on  and  on. 

"He  is  happy  in  his  fantasies;  he  is  in  sunny 
Greece,"  whispered  Herr  Claudius  to  me  after  a 
pause  ...  he  was  standing  close  to  me; — suddenly 
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I  caught  his  right  hand  in  botli  of  mine  and  pressei 
it  to  my  lips  .  .  .  my  offence,  my  former  rudeness 
to  him,  was  atoned  for. 

He  literally  staggered  back,  ...  he  never  uttered 
a  word,  but  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  head,  pushed  it 
back,  and  looked  enquiringly  into  my  eyes  ...  oh, 
how  heavily  did  the  lids  lie  over  those  beautiful, 
blue,  starUke  eyes! 

"Is  all  right  between  us  now,  Lenore)"  he  asked 
at  last  in  a  half  choked  voice, 

1  nodded  my  head  vehemently  in  assent,  witliout 
remembering  the  dark  secret  that  lay  between  us. 


My  falher  lay  for  several  days  hanging  between 
life  and  death.  The  attack  of  delirium,  which  was 
the  cause  of  his  setting  the  Carolinenlust  on  fire, 
did  not,  as  I  at  first  apprehended,  proceed  from 
insanity;  but  was  the  first  outbreak  of  a  nervous 
illness,  which  had  been  for  days  progressing  un- 
observed. The  dangerous  state  in  which  he  lay 
could  not  be  concealed  from  me,  so  I  sat  day  and 
night  by  his  bedside,  thinking  in  my  old  self-willed 
fashion  that  death  could  rot  dare  to  extinguish  the 
faint  spark  of  life  beneath  my  watchful  eyes.-- 
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If  he  really  was  scared  away  by  the  maidenly  soul's 
threatening  aspect,  I  know  not — but  the  angel  of 
death  passed  by,  and  after  a  week  of  indescribable 
anxiety,  the  doctors  pronounced  the  invalid  out  of 
danger.  In  addition  to  Frau  Helldorf,  a  strong 
nurse  also  assisted  me,  and  the  Duke's  household 
physician,  whom  His  Highness  himself  had  sent, 
remained  for  hours  at  the  Carolinenlust,  watching 
over  "the  precious  life  of  the  famous  man."  ...  It 
now  became  apparent  that  it  was  a  very  erroneous 
supposition,  that  the  Court  at  K.  would  be  so  affected 
by  the  medallion  affair  as  to  cause  my  father's  fall 
from  favour — the  Duke  had  never  been  kinder  or 
more  sympathetic  than  during  this  trying  time; 
several  times  a  day  his  messengers  came  to  make 
enquiries  after  the  invalid's  health,  and  with  them 
came  an  inroad  more  or  less  of  servants  from  the 
once  more  cringing  Court  coterie. 

A  sick  room  had  been  arranged  in  the  front 
house  also— a  dark,  heavily  curtained  one.  .  .  .  Herr 
Claudius  had  sprained  his  arm  severely  in  that  fatal 
fall;  and  in  addition,  the  stifling  smoke  and  dazzling 
flames  had  brought  on  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  of 
which  the  doctor  at  the  commeucement  had  formed  a 
very  bad  opinion.  I  suffered  Indescribably,  for  I  was 
not  allowed  to  see  him.  But  when  the  physician  allowed 
me  to  leave  the  sick  bed,  and  sent  me  into  the  open 
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air  for  a  breath  of  freshness,  then  I  rushed  to  the 
front  house  and  never  rested  till  FrSulein  Fliedner 
came  out  and  gave  me  a  report  in  person.  ...  In 
the  midst  of  his  severe  sufferings,  however,  he  never 
forgot  his  little  Lenore.  The  window- si  Us  and 
flower-stand  in  my  room  were  perfect  beds  of  violets, 
lily-of- the- valley,  and  hyacinths— and  1  always  felt 
on  entering  as  though  buried  in  spring  odours.  The 
doctor  was  of  opinion  that  the  next  thing  would  be 
that  Haidcprinxesschen  would  fall  a  victim  to  a 
poetical  death  from  these  overpowering  odours. 
Schafer  confided  to  me,  giinning,  that  it  looked 
awfully  bare  in  the  hothouse,  and  that  the  head 
gardener  cut  a  very  long  face.  Frau  Helldorf,  the 
doctors,  the  nurse,  everyone  in  short  who  wanted  to 
get  a  breath  of  air  out  of  the  sick  room,  flew  to 
the  deliciously  decked  chamber;  one  person  only 
regarded  it  with  unfavourable  eyes,  and  that  was 
my  aunt  Christine. 

As  long  as  my  father  lay  there  unconscious,  she 
came  to  visit  me  daily.  I  must  confess  I  always 
trembled  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  her  light 
uncertain  footstep;  her  first  appearance  at  the 
sick  bed  had  deeply  pained  me.  With  the  most 
graceful  turn  of  her  beautiful  liead,  she  had  whis- 
pered me,  after  the  first  glance  at  the  sunken,  suf- 
fering face;  "child,  prepare  yourself  for  the  worst, — 
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he  is  rapidly  approaching  his  end."  Since  that  time 
I  had  been  afraid  of  her.  Anger  and  vexation 
however  overcame  me  one  day  when  she  came  into 
my  room. 

"Oh,  how  heavenlyl"  she  exclaimed,  clapping 
her  white  hands.  "Darling,  you  must  have  a.  re- 
markably good  allowance,  to  admit  of  indulging  in 
such  an  unusual  luxury." 

"I  did  not  buy  the  flowers — Herr  Claudius 
ordered  the  room  to  be  decked  thus,"  I  replied, 
much  offended.     "I,  indulge  in  luxury  indeedl" 

She  turned  round,  and  I  saw  for  the  first  time 
that  these  splendid,  dove-like  eyes  could  look  daggers. 

"It  is  your  room,  Lenorel"  she  enquired,  in  a 
cutting  tone. 

I  assented. 

"Oh,  child,  then  it  is  a  mistake  of  your's;  well, 
well,  that  is  very  pardonable,  you  are  still  but  a 
child,"  she  said,  resuming  her  good-humour,  strok- 
ing my  hair  with  a  smile,  and  passing  her  velvety 
fingers  over  my  cheeks.  "See,  old  Schafer  is  such 
a  fool  about  flowers,— no  doubt  it  is  he  who  has 
crammed  your  room  this  way  to  suffocation— but, 
you  rogue,  it  seems  to  me  you  have  a  slone  in 
your  sleeve  for  him.  ...  A  man  like  Herr  Claudius, 
so  grave  and  preoccupied  with  past  sorrows^!  have 
learnt  that  from   you   and  Frau  Helldorf— would 
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never  think  of  overwhelming  such   a  litile^don't 

take  it  ill,  little  mouse— such  a  tiny  hop-o'-my-thumb 
with  the  choicest  bloom  of  his  hothouses." 

I  remained  silent  and  swallowed  down  my  ill- 
humour.  Her  opinions  might  well  have  cast  me 
down,  for  beside  her  Juno  form  there  was  no  deny- 
ing that  I  looked  one  of  the  most  insignificant  of 
beings — that  could  be  fancied;  but  the  Bowers  came 
nohvilhslanding  from  Herr  Claudius,  and  I  knew  it 
to  a  certainty,  although  I  hid  the  sweet  conscious- 
ness deep  within  my  heart.  .  .  .  My  aunt  did  not 
enter  that  room  again;  she  said  even  the  momentary 
stay  in  the  hothouse  atmosphere  had  given  her  a 
violent  headache.  ...  It  was  strange,  but  this  beauti- 
ful woman  with  her  soft  voice  and  fascinating  manner 
did  not  succeed  in  ingratiating  herself  at  the  Swiss 
cottage.  Old  Schsfer  always  made  me  a  reproach- 
ful face  whenever  I  mentioned  aunt  Christine,  and 
said  his  pretty  clean  little  room  was  a  complete 
show  ...  the  lady  never  touched  a  duster,  and  didn't 
seem  to  know  the  use  of  the  nails  on  the  wall;  she 
left  her  clothes  lying  on  the  floor.  And  Frau  HeUdorf 
was  seriously  angry  one  day  when  she  saw  me  giving 
■ny  aunt  money. 

You  are  really  committing  a  sin,"   she  said, 

alone  again;  "because  you  are  busily 

arting  laziness  and  extravagance  .  .  .  the  table 
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upstairs  is  covered  with  a)l  kinds  of  dainties, — the 
woman  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself,  eating  oysters 
and  potted  eel,  and  having  bottles  of  Champagne 
hidden  behind  the  sofa,  and  all  that  paid  for  by 
yoQl  .  .  .  You  cannot  possibly  continue  that  ...  let 
her  earn  her  own  bread  by  giving  singing  lessons, 
— hra-  voice  is  gone,  but  her  school  is  first  rate." 

To  my  own  comfort  I  was  able  to  assure  her 
that  that  would  certainly  take  place;  aunt  Christine 
had  repeatedly  said  that  she  had  decided  upon 
a  plan,  but  would  require  the  advice  and  support 
of  a  man  to  enable  her  to  carry  it  out,  both  of 
which  she  had  hoped  to  get  from  my  father;  but 
as  he  had  thrown  her  off  so  unkindly  she  would 
await  Herr  Claudius's  recovery — from  all  she  could 
hear  of  him,  he  was  just  the  man  to  be  able  to  give 
her  advice  and  support  in  a  longer  stay  at  K.  I 
saw  nothing  objectionable  in  the  idea,  and  was  a 
little  indignant  when  Frau  Helldorf  shook  her  head 
and  said  she  thought  Herr  Claudius  would  scarcely 
meddle  in  the  matter  when  once  he  had  seen  her 
painted  face. 

The  little  woman  had  become  inexpressibly  dear 
to  me  during  my  time  of  trouble.  What  a  sacrifice 
she  had  made  in  entering  the  house  where  her  un- 
forgiving father  dwelt!  Literally  flying,  she  always 
arrived  breathless  and  terrified— the  fear  of  another 
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such  meeting  haunted  her.  The  poor  thing  loved 
her  father  tenderly  notwithstanding,  and  was  deeply 
grieved  to  learn  that  he  had  disposed  of  everything 
he  possessed  to  meet  the  missionary  debt.    In  spite  of 

every  effort  no  traces  of  the  thief  had  been  found 

'i'o  me  the  old  bookkeeper  seemed  greatly  altered; 
every  time  he  met  me  now  he  greeted  me,  and  had 
even  come  over  occasionally  to  enquire  for  my 
father.  Charlotte  was  of  my  opinion;  she  main- 
tained angrily  that  he  kept  out  of  her  and  Dagobert's 
way;  that  "the  old  fool"  decidedly  repented  having 
betrayed  his  master's  secret,  and  in  the  end — she  fore- 
saw that — at  the  decisive  moment  he  would  endeavour 
to  deny  all.  .  .  ,  The  passionate  girl  suffered  deeply. 
The  Princess  was  unwell,  and  since  that  evening 
had  kept  herself  aloof  from  all  the  Court  bustle,  and 
the  house  in  the  Mauerstrasse  seemed  to  have 
dropped  from  her  memory.  What  was  to  be  done 
now?  My  repeated  suggestions  to  Charlotte  to  tell 
Herr  Claudius  everything  were  met  by  her  with 
irritation  and  the  remark  that  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers  in  my  room  had  got  into  my  head.  From 
that  time  I  preserved  silence. 

Five  weeks  were  at  last  past  since  the  accident 
at  the  Carol inenl us t ,  and  terrible  trials  now  lay  be- 
hind me.  My  father  had  long  left  his  bed;  he 
recovered  with  amazing  rapidity;  had  been  cautiously 
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made  acquainted  with  the  past  occurrences  by  the 
doctors,  and  had  received  the  intimation  that  his 
manuscript  was  destroyed  with  wonderful  equanimity. 
The  news  that  a  number  of  books  and  manuscripts 
of  great  value  had  not  been  saved,  and  also  that  the 
finest  specimens  of  terra  cotta  vases  had  been  des- 
troyed, and  that  the  utmost  efforts  to  find  the  missing 
hand  of  the  sleeping  boy  had  proved  unavailing 
affected  him  much  more  painfully.  He  shed  tears  of 
sorrow  and  was  with  difficulty  calmed  when  he  thought 
that  he  had  been  the  unwitting  means  of  robbing  Herr 
Claudius  and  the  world  of  this  priceless  treasure. 
The  Duke  visited  him  very  often;  he  was  thus  led 
back  unconsciously  into  his  usual  train  of  thought 
and  action,  and  had  already  formed  innumerable 
plans  and  designs.  ...  He  treated  me  with  inde- 
scribable tenderness — misfortune  had  bound  father 
and  daughter  more  closely  still  together — he  could 
not  bear  me  to  be  out  of  his  sight, — nevertheless  he 
assured  me  frequently  and  gravely  that  he  would 
send  me  for  a  month  to  the  Haide  in  the  beginning 
of  spring — I  had  grown  too  pale  and  needed  re- 
freshing. 

It  was  a  dull  afternoon  in  March.  For  the  first 
time  for  five  weeks  I  intended  to  visit  the  Swiss 
cottage.     My  aunt  had  written  me  a  few  lines,  re- 
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proaching  me  for  my  persistent  neglect  of  her  now 
that  my  father  was  recovering.  Charlotte  met  me 
in  the  hall.  I  was  frightened  at  the  sight — such  a 
wild  outbreak  of  joy  and  triumph  I  had  never  yet 
seen  in  mortal  face.  She  took  a  paper  from  her 
pocket  and  held  it  before  my  eyes. 

"There,  child,"  she  said,  breathlessly;  "at  last 
the  sun  is  rising  upon  me,  at  last!  .  .  .  Oh!^"  she 
spread  her  arms  out  as  if  to  embrace  the  whole 
world, ^"look  at  me,  little  one,  .  .  .  happiness  looks 
thus!  .  . .  To-day  for  the  first  time  I  dare  say:  my 
aunt,  the  Princess.  .  .  .  Oh,  she  is  indeed  good, 
noble!  .  .  .  thus  to  have  conquered  herself  could 
only  be  done  by — the  nobly  born!  .  .  .  She  writes 
to  me  she  will  see  and  speak  to  me, — to-morrow  I 
am  to  go  there.  Should  our  claims  be  established 
— I  should  like  to  see  who  will  be  so  bold  as  lo 
dispute  them  —  then  everything  will  be  done  to 
restore  us  our  rights, — she  has  already  spoken  lo 
the  Duke  about  it — do  you  hearl — to  the  Duke," 
she  said,  seizing  my  arm  and  shaking  me.  "Do 
you  know  what  that  means? — We  shall  be  recognized 
as  the  Princess  Sidonie's  children  and  enter  the 
reigning  House  as  members  of  the  family.  .  .  ." 

A  shudder  ran  through  me — the  decisive  moment 
had  arrived. 

"Will  you  really  bring  the  matter  forward  while 
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Herr  Claudius  is  still  suffering]"  I  enquired  in  an 
unsteady  voice. 

"Ah  bah! — he  is  quite  well  again.  The  thick 
curtains  have  been  removed  from  his  windows;  he 
is  wearing  a  green  shade  and  has  moved  into  a 
little  curtained  parlour  next  my  room  for  the  first 
time  to-day.  He  has  treated  himself  to  a  little 
private  amusement  in  presenting  Eckhof,  whose 
birthday  it  is,  with  a  thousand  thalers  in  the 
loveliest  little  purse,  as  compensation  for  the  mis- 
sionary money,  and  that  he  may  be  able  to  release 
his  goods.  The  old  man  was  overcome  to  that 
degree  that  I  almost  died  of  fear  lest  he  would 
have  fallen  at  my  uncle's  feet  and  confessed  his 
blabbing  before  our  very  faces — happily  his  emotion 
prevented  his  finding  words — besides  I  had  become 
hard,  hard  as  a  stone.  I  have  suffered  too  much  in 
these  last  few  weeks;  from  Dagobert  too,  I  have 
had  to  listen  from  morning  to  night  to  the  bitterest 
reproaches  at  my  'awkward  way  of  managing  the 
matter.'  I  do  not  know  of  anything  now  which  can 
hold  me  back;  and  if  my  uncle  were  summoned  to 
the  bar  at  this  very  moment  I  would  not  raise  a 
finger  to  prevent  it." 

She  accompanied  me  as  far  as  the  garden  gate: 
from  thence  I  saw  her  fly  like  an  arrow  into  the 
leafless  thicket — the   intense  joy  which   filled  her 
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breast,  drove  her  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  whae  she 
could  give  vcDt  to  her  rejoicing  over  the  wide  world. 
I  should  have  liked  to  turn  back  again  and  hide 
myself  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the  Carol inenlust,  to 
conceal  my  paia  and  anxiety  about  Herr  Claudius. 

I  slipped  past  aunt  Christine's  room  on  entering, 
— to  my  astonishment  the  barking  of  a  dog  issued 
from  it^and  ran  upstairs.  In  the  Helldorf  rooms 
my  bealing  pulses  always  became  tranquilized  .  .  . 
crys  of  joy  met  me.  Herr  Helldorf  stretched  out 
both  hands  lo  receive  me,  Gretchen  seized  me  round 
my  knees,  and  little  Hermann  sat  crowing  on  the 
floor  and  tossing  his  little  feet,  begging  to  be  taken 
up.  The  little  mother,  however,  rapidly  produced 
the  coffee  machine  and  a  piece  of  cake  specially 
laid  aside  for  me,  and  soon  after  we  were  all  seated 
in  familiar  conversation  round  the  table.  .  ,  .  Now 
and  then  a  bold  cadence  struck  in;  runs  and  trills 
clear  as  crystal  interrupted  our  conversation^ aunt 
Christine  sang  or  rather  trilled  below;  it  sounded 
beautiful;  but  as  soon  as  ever  she  attempted  to 
bring  out  a  tone  fully,  and  sustain  it,  it  went  to  my 
heart  .  .  .  that  voice  which  had  once,  no  doubt, 
been  perfectly  enchanting,  was  completely  cracked. 

"That  lady  downstairs  ought  to  seek  occupation 
as  soon  as  possible — she  leads  the  life  of  a  sluggard," 
^err Helldorf,  frowning  slightly;  "her  singing  is  of 
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an  excellent  school,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  get  her 
pupils — she  can  earn  a  great  deal  if  she  likes.  But 
the  hauteur  and  the  scornful  smile  with  which  she 
thanked  me  for  my  kind  patronage  I  can  never  for- 
get.    Since  then  she  has  not  appeared  here  again." 

"Blanche  is  barking — there  is  some  one  coming, 
Mamma,"  said  Gretchen. 

"Yes,  Blanche; — that  is  a  new  inhabitant  of 
the  Swiss  cottage,  which  will  be  introduced  to  you, 
Lenore,"  said  Frau  Helldorf,  smiling.  "Your  aunt 
bought  a  charming  little  dog  for  herself  the  day 
before  yesterday.  Schafer  is  beside  himself;  he 
cannot  endure  the  mischievous  little  animal." 

She  paused  suddenly  and  listened;  a  man's  foot- 
steps were  heard  on  the  stairs,  crossing  the  ante- 
room and  pausing  a  moment  there.  Frau  Helldorf's 
face  had  become  white  as  snow;  she  stood  there 
holding  in  her  breath,  motionless  as  a  statue,  and 
looking  as  though  she  could  not  advance  one  step 
to  open  the  door.  All  at  once  the  handle  of  the 
door  was  turned— it  opened,  and  a  tall  fine-looking 
man  stood  on  the  threshold. 

"Father!"  shrieked  the  young  woman — it  was  a  cry 
of  mingled  sobbing  and  joyous  exultation.  Eckhof 
caught  her  in  his  arms  and  pressed  her  to  his  bosom. 

"Anna,  I  have  been  hard — forgive  me,"  he  said, 
in  a  trembling  voice. 
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She  could  not  answer, — she  only  buried  her 
still  deeper  in  his  breast,  from  whence  she  had  been 
so  long  shut  out. .  ,  .  The  old  man  extended  his  hand 
silently  to  his  son-in-law;  Helldorf  grasped  it  firmly 
for  a  moment,  the  tears  springing  to  his  eyes,  strong 
man  though  he  was. 

"I  will  give  you  my  hand  too,  grandpapa,"  said 
Gretchen,  standing  on  her  tip-toes  and  trying  to 
reach  her  grandfather's  height. 

The  children's  sweet  voices  at  last  made  the 
young  mother  look  up.  She  flew  to  her  boy,  picked 
him  up  off  the  ground  and  held  him  up  to  her 
father,  "Kiss  him,  papa,"  she  said,  still  wavering 
between  smiles  and  tears.  "Gretchen  you  know, 
but  not  the  little  fellow;  and  only  think  he  has  my 
beloved  mother's  large,  blue  eyes — oh,  my  father!" 
and  she  flung  her  left  arm  anew  around  his  neck. 

By  that  time  I  had  reached  the  door  and  slipped 
out  noiselessly.  Notwithstanding  my  familiarity  with 
the  Helldorf  family  I  felt  that  at  this  moment,  when 
the  breach  which  had  so  long  divided  the  father 
and  daughter  was  closing,  I  had  no  business  in  the 
little  circle — tlie  penitent  ought  not  to  feel  a  stranger's 
gaze  upon  him  in  that  consecrated  hour.  But  it 
had  grown  light  within  my  soul— as  light  as  with 
the  people  yonder,  on  whom,  strange  to  say,  just  as 
escaping,   a  single  pallid  ray  of  evening  sim- 
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shine  broke  forth  from  the  dismal  March  sky,  light- 
ing up  the  silent  spectators  on  the  wall,  as  though 
even  they  would  fain  revive  and  share  in  the  bless- 
ing of  reconciliation.  .  .  . 

My  aunt  was  lying  on  the  sofa  as  I  entered  her 
room;  the  little  fury,  Blanche,  received  me  with 
vehement  barking  and  buried  her  teeth  in  my  dress. 
I  gave  her  a  light  tap  on  the  head,  at  which  she 
fled  to  her  mistress's  lap  yelping. 

"Oh,  you  mustn't  strike  my  little  pet,  Lenore," 
exclaimed  my  aunt  Christine,  half  entreating,  half 
pouting.  "Look,  now,  you  see  Blanche  is  angry 
with  you,  and  you  will  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  win  back  her  heart." 

I  thought  to  myself  that  was  a  trouble  I  would 
never  take. 

"Look,  isn't  it  a  little  darling  1" — She  stroked 
the  really  beautiful  little  animal  tenderly,  and  pushed 
its  long  silken  hair  out  of  its  eyes.  "And  just  think 
I  got  it  for  a  mere  nothing — the  man  who  sold 
it  to  me  was  in  want — I  gave  four  thalers  for  it; 
that  was  literally  getting  a  present  of  it,  was  it  notl" 

In  my  extreme  amazement  I  could  find  no  words 
— I  had  shared  my  purse  honestly  with  aunt  Christine 
lately — she  had  got  eight  thalers. 

"I  had  just  such  a  little  dog  once  before — a 
splendid  specimen — it  was  a  gift  of  Count  Stetten- 
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heim's  and  cost  more  Louis-d'ors  than  this  little  one 
cost  thalers  .  .  ,  there  could  not. have  been  a  prettier 
sight  than  that  shining  pale  yellow  creature  on  its 
blue  silk  cushion  ,  .  .  the  poor  thing  was  choked  in 
the  end  by  a  partridge  bone." 

She  chattered  away  thus,  smiling  all  the  time. 
The  beautiful  diropJes  in  her  cheeks  were  more  than 
ever  visible  in  these  smiles,  and  I  could  not  help 
looking  with  ever  new  admiration  at  her  delicate, 
regular  teeth,  which  shone  like  pearls  between  her  rosy 
lips.  The  head  of  this  beautiful  woman  was  dressed 
irreproachably,  but  her  attire  on  the  other  hand  really 
shocked  me.  A  cast-oif  violet  dressing-gown  covered 
with  stains  hung  loosely  over  her  lithe  figure,  and 
from  the  opening  at  the  throat  and  the  holes  in 
the  elbows,  appeared  a  night-dress  of  very  doubt- 
ful cleanliness.  The  state  of  the  room  completely 
harmonized  with  this  toilette.  In  the  middle  of 
the  room  lay  a  pair  of  dirty  while  satin  shoes, 
which  had  evidently  been  degraded  to  the  rank  of 
slippers,  and  to  serve  occasionally  as  toys  for  Blanche. 
The  once  shining  tables  and  drawers  were  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  dust,  and  pillows  and  articles 
dress  were  thrown  together  in  disorder  behind 

nirtains — the  air,  however,  was  filled  with  the 
delicate  and  delicious  scent  of  violets. 

^You  find  me  in  the  greatest  possible  disorder, 
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do  you  not)"  said  she,  catching  my  glance.  "I 
didn't  want  to  annoy  you  and  add  to  your  trouble, 
when  1  visited  you  — you  had  enough  care  on 
your  young  shoulders  without  that.  But  now  I 
may  venture  to  tell  you  that  I  feel  inexpressibly 
wretched  shut  up  between  these  four  walls.  .  .  . 
Schafer  is  an  arrant  fool — such  a  man  has  not  the 
faintest  idea  what  a  woman  like  me,  who  has  been 
honouredby  the  whole  world  and  pettedand  spoiled  on 
allhands,  he  has  no  idea  I  say  of  what  lam  accustomed 
to  expect.  Instead  of  seeing  that  my  room  is  properly 
cleaned  every  day,  as  is  usual  in  lodgings,  he  expects 
me,  if  you  please,  to  dust  his  furniture  and  sweep 
the  room! — ^he  may  wait  long  enough  for  that." 

She  put  her  hand  into  a  basket  and  took  out  a. 
handful  of  almonds  and  Messina  grapes,  and  began 
cracking  the  almond  shells. 

"Take  some  too,"  she  said  to  me,  giving  Blanche 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  grapes.  "It  is  little 
indeed  I  can  offer  you  .  .  .  however,  a  rogue  gives 
more  than  he  has  .  .  .  one  of  these  days  it  will  be 
another  story,  and  then  y5u  shall  see  what  charm- 
ing litde  dinners  I  can  arrange  ,  .  ,  d  propos,  to  re- 
turn to  Schafer  ...  the  sleek  old  hypocrite  can  be 
very  churlish  too.  Only  think,  when  I  was  buying 
Blanche  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  counting  out 
the  money  to  the  man,  he  warned  me  in  the  mosf 
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shameless  manner  that  I  should  first  pay  him 
the  arrears  of  rent,  and  the  expense  he  had  been 
at  for  light  and  firing  during  my  stay  here^bul 
that  is  not  my  affair,  darling,  is  iti  .  .  .you  rented  it 
for  me,  didn't  youl" 

I  grew  fiery  red  from  anxiety  .  .  .  how  was  this 
to  endi  If  I  were  to  write  for  Herr  Claudius  from 
early  morning  till  late  at  night  I  could  not  possibly 
obtain  a  maintenance  for  my  aunt.  .  .  .  Use's  face 
rose  before  me;  how  often  had  I  thought  in  my  in- 
most heart  that  the  faithful  old  soul  was  hard  and 
unforgiving,  because  she  had  sought  with  all  her 
might  to  prevent  any  approach  between  aunt 
Christine  and  me — now  I  had  got  into  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  rued  it. 

"Aunt,  1  must  tell  you  candidly  that  my  means 
are  very  small,"  I  replied,  in  great  embarrassment, 
but  still  very  plainly.  "I  will  be  quite  open  with 
you  and  confess  at  once,  that  my  father  does  not 
even  know, — that  I  earn  the  housekeeping  money 
almost  entirely  by  writing  the  names  on  the  seed- 
packets  for  Herr  Claudius." 

She  looked  at  me  at  first  amazed  and  doubtful; 

then  broke  into  a  peal  of  laughter.     "Oh,  such  are 

your  poetical  relations  to   each   other!  .  .  .  that  is 

rich,  and  I  was  so  absurd  as  to  cherish  a  momentary 

i^no,  litde  one,"  she  exclaimed  gaily,  "that  will 
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cease  when  my  position  changes  one  of  these  days, 
you  may  rely  on  that.  /  won't  allow  it  then.  Ft 
done,  how  shameful!  .  .  .  You  will  see  how  /  will 
manage  the  man  .  .  .  copying,  that  is  indeed  a  hard 
business,  and  it  is  impossible  I  can  live  on  your 
purse  any  longer  .  .  .  but  what  to  dol  .  .  .  Child,  I 
am  counting  the  minutes  till  this  Herr  Claudius  is 
well  once  more  and  able  to  see  me." 

"He  left  his  sick  room  for  the  first  time  to-day." 

"And  you  only  tell  me  that  now?"  she  said, 
half  rising  from  her  recumbent  position.  "Don't 
you  know  that  you  are  delaying  the  happiness  of 
my  life  every  moment  you  lose.  .  .  .  Have  I  not 
repeatedly  told  you  already  that  I  will  lay  my  future 
in  this  honourable  man's  hands,  and  on  his  advice 
and  decision  make  my  weal  and  woe  dependent  1" 

"I  don't  think  he  will  be  able  to  advise  you  one 
bit  better  than  Herr  Helldorf,  aunt,"  I  said;  "Herr 
Claudius  lives  quite  withdrawn  from  society,  while 
Helldorf  has  introductions  into  the  very  best  families 
as  a  teacher.  He  told  you  himself,  some  time  ago, 
you  could  earn  a  great  deal  of  money  if  .  .  ." 

"May  I  beg,"  she  said  in  a  freezing  tone,  "that 
you  will  keep  your  wisdom  to  yourself!  ...  It  is 
my  affair  as  to  how  I  will  open  my  path,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  no  inclination  whatever  to  form 
any  kind  of  connection  with  the  people  upstairs; 
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cease  then  to  propose  anything  of  the  kind  to  me. 
They  are  the  kind  of  cit-like  acquaintances,  which 
afterwards  hang  about  one's  neck  like  lead,  and— 
in  short,  child,  they  are  eternally  removed  from  that 
sphere  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  live  in  .  .  . 
and  now  I  again  entreat  you  to  do  everything  in 
your  power  to  procure  me  an  interview  with  Herr 
Claudius." 

I  rose,  and  she  glided  from  her  sofa,  slipping 
her  feet  into  the  satin  shoes,  which  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  observing  that  she  wore  flesh-coloured 
silk  stockings. 

"Oh,  you  little  mouse  of  a  thing,"  she  said, 
raising  her  slight  figure  to  its  full  height  and  stretch- 
ing her  arm  out  over  my  head.  We  were  standing 
exactly  opposite  the  glass,  and  I  involuntarily  looked 
in  it — my  bronzed,  Creole  complexion,  though  spot- 
less and  adorned  with  the  freshness  of  youth,  looked 
nevertheless  to  great  disadvantage  beside  the  peachy 
cheeks  and  brilliantly  white  forehead  of  my  aunt; 
but  I  also  saw  for  the  first  time  to-day  very  distinctly 
the  repulsive  varnish  which  lay  in  a  thick  coating 
on  her  face.  I  felt  ashamed  for  her  sake  when  I 
thought  of  Herr  Claudius's  keen  quick  glance  making 
the  same  observation;  but  as  often  as  I  tiled  to  beg 
she  would  lay  it  on  somewhat  less  palpably,  so 
often  did  I  find  it  impossible  to  utter  a  word,  more 
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especially  as  she  kept  calling  me  a  little  brown 
hazel-nut,  and  wondering  at  my  smooth  gypsy  skin, 
inasmuch  as  the  Jacobsohn's  had  always  been  blessed 
with  lily  complexions. 

I  withdrew  myself  from  her  coaxing  hands,  and 
left  the  room  with  the  assurance  that  I  would  go 
direct  to  Fraulein  Fliedner  and  advise  with  her  as 
to  the  possibility  of  the  interview. 

I  was  set  free  with  a  fervent  kiss. 


XXXII. 

"My  dear  little  Lenore,  your  very  best  plan 
would  be  to  speak  to  Herr  Claudius  himself,"  inter- 
rupted the  old  lady,  before  I  had  got  through  the 
half  of  my  mission. 

"Can  I  speak  to  him,  then?"  I  enquired,  anxi- 
ously. 

"Of  course;  ...  go  upstairs  into  the  front  room 
where  Lothar's  portrait  is  ...  a  great  many  have 
been  up  there  to-day  already — the  salon  is  a  tem- 
porary business  room." 

I  went  up.  At  the  door,  however,  I  paused  a 
moment  to  still  my  beating  heart,  which  I  thought 
would  burst — then  I  entered  softly.  The  room  was 
not  so  dark  as  I  had  expected.     The  windows  were 
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shaded  with  some  kind  of  green  stuff,  which  shed  a 
soft  and  pleasant  light.  Heir  Claudius  sat  in  an 
armchair,  with  his  back  to  me;  he  had  a  green 
shade  over  his  eyes,  and  was  leaning  back  against 
the  cushions  ...  he  did  not  appear  to  have  noticed 
my  entry,  or  thought  perhaps  it  was  only  FrSulein 
Fliedner,  for  he  did  not  alter  his  position  in  the  least. 
My  deepest,  warmest  wish  was  now  fulfilled.    I 

I  could  not  speak.  I  was  terribly  afraid  of  the 
first  sound  of  my  own  voice  in  the  quiet  room.  I 
approached  him,  almost  inaudibly,  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  grasped  his  left  hand  timidly  in  mine,  as  it 
hung  over  the  arm  of  the  chair  ...  the  fair  head 
still  remained  immovable  in  its  former  position,  but 
quick  as  thought  the  right  liand  closed  also  on 
mine,  and  I  felt  myself  all  at  once  a  prisoner. 

"Oh,  I  know  to  whom  the  little  brown  hand  be- 
longs, that  twitches  so  timidly  between  my  fingers, 
like  a  nervous  fluttering  little  bird,"  he  said,  without 
stirring.  "Didn't  I  hear  it  coming  upstairs,  and 
every  step  saying  distinctly:  'Shall  I  go  in  or  noti 
Shall  pity  for  the  poor  prisoner  win  the  day,  or  the 
old  refractory  spirit  that  says;  wait  till  he  can  leave 
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He  turned  his  face  towards  me  quickly,  without 
letting  go  my  hand. 

"No,  no,  Lenore,  I  know  you  are  not,"  he  said, 
in  husky  tones.  "Those  around  me  had  little  idea 
why  I  was  always  so  impatient  of  the  slightest  noise 
at  the  twilight  hour,  and  imperiously  requested  the 
profoundest  silence.  At  that  hour  I  listened  with 
supernatural  ears,  or  at  all  events  a  longing  heart, 
— for  I  knew  to  a  moment  when  the  little  maiden's 
feet  left  the  Carolinenlust;  I  followed  every  step 
through  the  gardens  and  up  the  stairs,  and  listened 
with  eagerness  to  the  half- whispered,  *How  is  he? 
Does  he  suffer  much?'  .  .  .  That  sounded  anything 
else  but  refractory;  and  then  I  saw  the  unruly  locks 
shook  back  with  the  well-known  gesture  of  the  head, 
and  the  dear,  large,  naughty  eyes  gazing  at  Fraulein 
Fliedner,  while  she  made  her  report.  .  .  ." 

I  forgot  everything  that  divided  us,  and  gave 
myself  up  unreservedly  to  the  charm  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

"Ah,  she  did  not  understand  me  so  well,"  I  said, 
thoughtlessly.  "I  longed  so  inexpressibly  that  she 
would  bring  me  to  you  once,  just  once.  I  should 
have  felt  more  at  ease  if  I  could  but  have  looked 
into  your  eyes,  and  they  had  said  to  me,  *I  see 
you.'  .  .  .  Please,  just  raise  the  shade  once." 

He  sprang  up,  took  off  the  shade  and  threw  it 
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on  the  table.  His  slight  figure  stood  before  me, 
tall,  elastic,  and  upright  as  ever, 

"Well  then,  I  see  you,"  he  replied,  smiling.  "I 
see  that  my  little  Lenore  has  not  grown  an  inch  in 
these  five  long  weeks,  and  the  curly  head  just 
reaches  now  as  ever  to  my  heart.  I  see  too,  that 
that  same  head  is  thrown  back  just  as  sturdily  and 
rebelliously  as  ever.  . .  ,  But  what  can  you  do  against 
it,  if  nature  choose  to  see  a  marvellously  tiny  fairy 
child  amongst  her  creationsi  I  see  still  further,  that 
the  little  brown  face  has  grown  paler  with  terror, 
sorrow,  and  night  watches.  . . .  Poor  Lenore,  we  have 
much  to  repay — ^your  father  and  I." 

He  took  my  hand  as  tJiough  he  would  draw  me 
gently  towards  him;  the  gesture  brought  all  my 
wicked  recollections  back  again  and  filled  my  heart 
with  misery  once  more. 

I  tore  myself  away.  "No,"  I  cried,  "don't  be 
good  to  me  ...  I  have  not  deserved  it  of  you!  .  .  . 
If  you  only  knew  what  an  abominable  creature  J 
am,  how  deceitful,  false,  and  cruel  I  can  be,  you 
would  turn  me  out  of  your  house — " 

"Lenore  I — " 

I  Bed  before  him  to  the  door.  "Don't  call  me 
Lenore.  ...  I  would  far  rather  you  called  me  refrac- 
tory, wild,  ill-bred;  that  you  would  sternly  pronounce 
me  unwomanly— only  not  call  me  by  my  name  so 
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kindly  and  tenderly.  I  have  done  you  no  end  of 
mischief  and  harm  whenever  I  could.  I  have  attacked 
your  honour  and  made  common  cause  with  your 
enemies— you  will  never  forgive  me,  never.  I  know 
it  so  well,  that  I  don't  even  venture  to  entreat." 

I  literally  groped  for  the  door-handle.  He  stood 
at  once  beside  me. 

"Do  you  really  think,"  he  said,  "that  I  will  allow 
you  to  leave  me  in  this  state  of  violent  CKcitementl 
— with  those  pale,  trembling  lips  that  make  me  feel 
quite  anxious!"  He  took  my  hand  gently  from  the 
door.  "Strive  to  calm  yourself  and  listen  to  me  . .  . 
you  came  hither  a  perfectly  untouched,  undisciplined 
nature  and  saw  the  world  through  your  innocent 
child  eyes.  I  blame  myself  severely  for  not  having 
emptied  my  house  of  its  injurious  elements  at  that 
time,  since  I  knew  in  the  first  hour  that  a  turning 
point  in  my  life  had  come,  and  that  everything 
must  undergo  a  change,  ...  It  is  true,  yout  so 
plainly  expressed  repugnance  to  me  made  me  re- 
signed ...  I  was  too  proud  ever  again  to  forget, 
and  confined  myself  to  acting  as  a  warning  voice. 
I  hesitated  too  long  in  doing  what  looked  unmerci- 
ful and  yet  was  the  right  thing — there  was  not  space 
for  you  and  Charlotte  in  my  house— jAs  must  give 
way.  Whatever  therefore  may  have  occurred,  whatever 
you  may  have  done  unfavourable  to  me  from  simple 
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ignorance  of  the  circumstances,  does  not  need  a 
single  word  of  forgiveness — I  am  just  as  guilty  as 
you  are.  .  ,  .  There  is  only  one  sense  in  which  you 
can  really  give  me  pain,  and  that  is,  when  you  do 
as  you  have  so  often  done  already — turn  away  cold 
and  repulsive  from  me.  No,  no,  that  I  cannot  see," 
he  broke  off,  deeply  moved,  as  I  burst  into  a  flood 
of  passionate  tears.  "If  yoii  must  cry,  henceforth 
it  must  be  here  alone."  He  drew  me  to  him  and 
laid  my  head  upon  his  breast.  "So  now  make  your 
confessions  courageously, — I  will  fix  my  eyes  on  the 
curtain  yonder  and  listen  with  half-averted  ear." 

"I  dare  not  tell,"  I  said  in  a  low  voice.  "How 
glad  I  should  be  if  I  might  tell  you  everything! 
But  the  time  must  come  yet,  and  then — one  thing, 
however,  you  shall  leam  now,  for  I  did  that  quite 
alone — I  slandered  you  at  Court,  I  said  you  were  a 
cold-blooded  miser,  a — " 

I  noticed  how  he  secretly  laughed.  "Ah,  has 
little  Lenore  such  a  bitter  tongue  as  all  thati" 
said  he. 

I  pushed  away  the  arm  that  held  me  and  looked 
up  anxiously.  "Don't  think  that  all  I  did  was  mere 
childish  prattle,"  said  I. 

"I  don't  think  so  either,"  he  said  soothingly, 
while  the  same  delicious  smile  played  round  his 
lips.     "I  will  hear  all  the  dreadful  discoveries  come 
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on  me  one  by  one,  and  wait  patiently  for  it — then 
I  will  be  the  judge;  does  that  satisfy  youl" 

I  assented. 

"But  you  must  submit  then  unconditionally  to 
the  sentence  I  pronounce." 

Widi  a  long-drawn  sigh  I  answered,  "so  I  will 
gladly." 

Then  I  dried  my  eyes  and  began  to  speak  of 
my  aunt. 

"I  have  heard  of  this  strange  guest  from  Fraulein 
Fliedner,"  he  said,  "and  of  her  having  fled  for 
shelter  under  the  foolish  little  woodlark's  wing. 
Is  she  the  lady  to  whom  you  sent  the  money)" 

"Yes." 

"Hm — I  don't  like  that.  I  have  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  Frau  Use  and  she  spoke  very  badly  of 
this  aunt  How  does  the  lady  come  to  have  such 
a  strange  fancy  to  speak  to  me? — What  does  she 
want  with  met" 

"Your  advice.  Oh  please,  Herr  Claudius,  be  so 
kind.     My  father  has  cast  her  off." 

"And  despite  of  that  she  wants  to  live  in  one 
and  the  same  place  with  him,  and  to  run  the  danger 
incessantly  of  meeting  him  who  disowns  her — that 
doesn't  please  me  .  .  .  but,  well  or  ill,  I  must  receive 
her,  because  I  will  not  allow  Haideprinzesschen  to 
form  any  connections  henceforth,   of  which  I  know 
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nothing,  and  which  cannot  stand  the  test  of  my 
searching  eye.  .  .  .  Frau  .  .  .  what  is  her  namet" 

"Christine  Paccini." 

"Well,  Frau  Christine  Paccini  is  requested  to 
drinlc  tea  in  the  Vorderhaus  this  evening  .  .  .  run 
now  and  fetch  her!  ,  .  .  Now,  does  not  my  com- 
plaisance deserve  even  a  shake  of  the  hand?" 

I  turned  back  and  laid  my  hand  voluntarily  in 
his.     Then  I  flew  away. 

I  doubt  whether  I  had  ever  fled  even  over  the 
Haide,  where  unburthened  with  either  care  or  sorrow 
I  had  skimmed  so  many  a  time,  with  the  same  speed 
as  I  did  over  the  gravel  walk  on  this  occasion.  ...  I 
knew  now  that  I  could  never  again  lose  my  way  in 
the  wide  world,  for  he  would  guide  me  wherever  I 
went.  No  terror  could  come  near  me  again,  for  I 
would  fly  to  his  bosom  and  shelter  me  there.  How 
shyly  had  I  drawn  back,  when  he  took  me  in  his 
arms,  and  what  a  blessed  rest  had  come  over  me 
therel — just  so  it  used  to  be,  when,  as  a  child,  I 
screamed  aloud  with  terror,  and  Dse  opened  her 
arms  to  take  me  to  her  heart  and  soothe  me. 

Wlien  I  reached  aunt  Christine  again  she  was 
busy  making  chocolate.  Blanche  was  running  about 
on  the  table,  licking  up  the  chocolate  which  had 
run  over  and  helping  herself  from  the  cake-plate. . . . 
My, — how  chocolate,  cakes,  and  Blanche  were  all 
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thrown  to  the  four  winds,  as  I  made  the  announce- 
inent  that  she  was  invited  by  Herr  Claudius  to 
drink  tea  at  his  house!  Now  I  saw  for  the  first 
time,  haw  she  had  longed  for  and  calculated  on  this 
moment.  With  a  half  triumphant,  half  absent  smile 
she  kept  opening  and  shutting  drawers  and  boxes 
I  got  one  glance  at  the  awful  chaos  of  faded  flower^ 
ribbons,  and  tinsel. 

"Darling,  of  course  I  must  dress  myself  first  and 
the  room  is  so  small — you  could  go  up  to  the  Hell- 
dorf's  for  a  little,  couldn't  youi"  she  said.  "But 
one  favour  you  must  do  me;  go  to  Schafer, — I  don't 
want  to  talk  to  the  unmannerly  old  man  any  more 
•  -he  has  splendid  yellow  roses,  let  him  cut  me 
some  and  give  him  whatever  he  asks  for  them,  even 
if  it  be  two  thalers — you  will  get  it  again,  perhaps 
to-morrow. ...  So  go,"  she  said,  pushing  me  towards 
the  door,  and  as  I  looked  at  her  interrogatively,  "I 
am  accustomed  to  have  flowers  in  my  hand  when 
I  make  my  appearance  as  a  guest,"  she  explained. 

Schafer  gave  me  the  roses  and  I  took  them  in. 
Then  I  went  to  my  father  and  obtained  leave  to 
drink  tea  at  the  Vorderhaus. 

An  hour  later  I  was  walking  with  my  aunt 
Christine  across  the  garden.  On  my  return  I  had 
found  her  already  wrapped  in  her  cloak  and  hood 
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and  closely  veiled.     It  was  half  dark  and  a  close  rain 
began  to  fall  as  we  took  the  road  to  the  bridge. 

"Where  are  the  ladies  going  to?"  enquired  a 
voice  behind  me.  It  was  Charlotte,  only  now  re- 
turning from  the  hill. 

"I  am  going  to  introduce  my  aunt  to  the  Vorder- 
haus,"  I  replied. 

The  young  lady  made  no  remark  and  aunt 
Christine  also  remained  silent,  and  so  we  walked 
quietly  beside  each  other — I  felt  suddenly  very 
nervous.  . . .  The  two  ladies  crossed  the  bridge  before 
me  together — strange,  it  looked  almost  "uncanny," 
so  marvellous  was  the  similitude  between  the  two 
figures— both  had  the  same  proud,  disdainful  turn 
of  the  head,  the  same  development  of  shoulders, 
the  same  walk,  and  in  height,  I  do  not  think  there 
was  a  hair's  breadth  between  them — they  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  each  other,  and  yet  they 
inwardly  repelled  each  other;  at  least  Charlotte  kept 
at  a  distance. 

"Pray,  take  your  things  off  in  my  room,"  she 
said  to  me,  coldly,  in  the  corridor. 

We  entered  the  room,  which  was  already  com- 
fortably   warmed    and    lighted.     f^kk«^  Fliedner 
was  arranging  the  tea-table,   an<|' 
great  reserve. 

"Where  is  Herr  Claudiusl" 
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to  me — the  first  word  which  had  fallen  from  her 
lips  since  we  had  left  the  Swiss  cottage. 

I  pointed  silently  to  the  door  of  the  salon. 

"Oh,  a  piano!"  she  exclaimed  in  great  delight, 
and  flew  to  the  instrument,  which  was  standing 
open.  "How  painfully  long  have  I  been  obliged 
to  go  without  such  a  sight!  Oh,  allow  me,  if  but  for 
a  moment,  to  touch  the  keys!  Pray,  pray — I  shall 
be  as  happy  as  a  child  if  I  may  but  strike  a  chord 
or  two." 

In  another  moment  cloak  and  mantle  were  thrown 
on  the  nearest  chair,  and  to  my  unspeakeable  amaze- 
ment, aunt  Christine  appeared  in  full  dress.  A  rich, 
white  satin  fell  in  long  folds  upon  the  carpet,  and 
from  the  lace  which  trimmed  her  very  low  dress  a 
bust  was  disclosed  to  view  which,  in  its  dazzling 
whiteness  and  exquisite  chiselling  of  form,  almost 
surpassed  the  Grecian  statues  in  the  antique  cabinet 
Her  long  curls  fell  in  waves  over  her  neck  and 
bosom,  and  the  pale  dewy  roses  lay  scattered  here 
and  there  through  the  masses  of  her  blue-black  hair« 

"That  is  rather  strange,"  said  Charlotte  drily, 
and  without  the  least  reserve*  My  aunt,  however, 
had  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  the  instrument 
quivered  beneath  her  touch,  and  immediately  after 
she  b^an  singing  in  a  tuneless,  but  powerful  voice, 
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and  with  demoniac  expression;  "Gid  la  luna  in  mnU 
al  mari^" 

Then  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  Hen- 
Claudius  stood  on  the  threshold,  pale  as  a  ghost — 
behind  him  was  Dagobert's  amazed  face. 

"Dianal"  exclaimed  Herr  Claudius,  in  indescrib- 
able horror. 

Aunt  Christine  dew  towards  him  and  sank  on 
her  knees.  "Pardon,  Claudius,  pardon,"  she  en- 
treated, almost  touching  the  ground  with  her  Tore- 
head,  "Charlotte,  Dagobert;  you,  my  long  lost 
children,  help  me  to  implore  that  he  will  receive 
me  back  again  into  his  former  love." 

Charlotte  uttered  a  cry  of  rage.  "Acting,"  she 
stammered  forth.  "Who  has  paid  you  for  this  ad- 
mirably played  part,  madam!"  she  enquired,  in  a 
cutting  tone.  Then  she  turned  on  me  fiercely  and 
shook  me  by  the  arm.  "Lenore,  you  have  betrayed 
us,"  she  shrieked  out. 

Herr  Claudius  separated  us  at  once  and  pushed 
her  back.  "Take  Fraulein  von  Sassen  away,"  he 
said,  addressing  FrSulein  Fliedner.  How  dead  his 
voice  sounded;  how  he  endeavoured  to  master  his 
fearful  agitation  1 

FrSulein  Fliedner  put  her  arm  round  me  and 
led  me  into  the  room  where  Lothar's  portrait  hung. 
The  door  was  shut  behind  us:  the  old  lady  trembled 
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like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  a  kind  of  nervous  shivering 

made  her  teeth  chatter. 

"You  have  brought  an  evil  guest  into  the  house, 
Lenore,"  she  said,  listening  anxiously  to  the  sound 
of  aunt  Christine's  voice,  which  we  could  hear  quite 
distinctly.  "You  couldn't  tell,  indeed,  that  it  was 
she,  the  false,  faithless  one;  that  Diana  for  whose 
sake  he  suffered  so  sorely.  .  .  .  God  forbid  that  she 
should  again  establish  her  power  over  him!  She  is 
still  entraucingly  beautiful." 

I  held  my  head  in  my  hands— the  world  must 
certainly  crush  me! — 

"How  cunningly  she  managed  it,  too!"  continued 
the  old  lady,  in  a  bitter  tone.  "How  she  surprised 
everybody  around  with  the  first  lightning-like  de- 
claration! .  .  .  All  at  once  she  remembered  her  'long 
lost  children,'  whom  she  deserted  so  shamefully." 

"Is  she  really  Charlotte's  and  Dagoberfs  mother!" 
I  exclaimed. 

"Do  you  doubt  it,  child,  after  all  you  have  seen 
and  heardl" 

"I  thought  they  were  his  children" — pointing  to 
Lothar's  picture— "and  the  Princess  Sidonie's,"  I 
groaned  out. 

She  drew  back  and  stared  at  me.  "Oh,  now  I 
begin  to  understand,"  she  said.  "That  is  the  key 
to    Charlotte's    incomprehensible    manner    and    be- 
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haviour;  she  thinks  as  you  do.  She  thinks  she  was 
born  in  the  Carol  in  enlust;  isn't  that  iti  .  .  .  Well,  I 
shall  find  out  who  has  discovered  the  so  carefully 
guarded  secret  and  made  such  a  hair-brained  use 
of  it.  Meantime,  I  will  tell  you  that  two  children 
saw  the  light  in  the  Carolinenlust — one  died  in  a 
few  hours;  the  other  when  six  months  old  of  convul- 
sions^besides  they  were  two  boys.  Dagobert  and 
Charlotte  though  are  both  the  children  of  a  Captain 
Mdricourt,  who  was  married  to  your  aunt  and  who 
fell  at  Morocco.  .  .  .  Poor  child!  your  good  angel 
forsook  you  when  you  took  that  woman  under  your 
protection — she  will  bring  misfortune  with  her;  mis- 
fortune to  us  all!" 

I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands. 

"When  Eric  became  a  visitor  at  her  house,  she 
was  already  widowed,  and  prima  donna  at  the  great 
opera  house  in  Paris.  Her  children  were  educating 
at  a  Madame  Godin's, — Eric  was  as  fond  of  them 
as  if  they  had  been  his  own  children;  and  although 
so  deeply  injured  and  wounded  by  their  mother,  he 
was  so  noble  as  to  take  the  little  ones  when  the 
lady,  forgetting  every  tie  of  honour  and  of  duty, 
left  them  at  the  pension  utterly  unprovided  for.  .  ,  . 
Madame  Godtn  died  soon  after,  and  he  imposed  on 
me — to  whom  alone  the  children's  origin  was  con- 
fided— the  strictest  silence:  he  wished  to  spare  the 
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children  all  their  lives  the  knowledge  that  they  had 
a  degenerate  mother— and  badly  they  requite  him." 

She  wrung  her  hands  together  silently  and  paced 
up  and  down.  "Only  not  (Aal,"  she  murmured. 
"That  voice  yonder  pleads  with  veritable  demoniacal 
power — ^I  hear  it.  How  it  flatters  and  complains 
and  softly  implores!  —  she  will  throw  new  chains 
round  him." 

"Uncle,  uncle,  oh,  I  suffer  bitterly; ...  I,  wretched 
ungrateful  creature  that  I  am!"  shrieked  Charlotte, 
in  the  other  room. 

1  rushed  out  of  the  door,  down  the  stairs,  through 
the  garden.  ...  I  was  banished  out  of  Paradise  by 
my  own  fault,  my  own  fault.  ...  In  spite  of  Use's 
energetic  remonstrances  and  warnings,  against  the 
express  desire  of  my  father,  I  had  kept  up  a  secret 
intercourse  with  this  criminal  aunt.  I  had  led  the 
demon  of  his  youth  back  to  the  man  whom  I  loved 
with  all  the  power  of  my  soul;  and  who  would  doubt- 
less again  poison  his  whole  life.  .  .  . 

In  the  hall  where  the  bright  lamp-iight  fell  upon 
me,  I  paused  in  my  furious  flight — no,  I  dare  not 
appear  before  my  fatiier  in  that  plight — my  hair 
and  clothes  all  dripping  wet  from  the  March  rain, 
which  was  falling  fast  and  soft;  my  every  nerve  was 
quivering  and  my  cheeks  had  a  feverish  glow.  I 
went  into  my  bedroom,  changed  my  dress,  and  drank 
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a  glass  of  cold  water.  I  must  be  quiet,  very  quiet, 
if  I  wished  to  obtain  what  I  regarded  as  my  sole 
means  of  salvation. 

My  father  was  sitting  in  his  room  in  his  com- 
fortable armchair,  reading  and  writing  alternately, 
and  near  him  stood  a  steaming  cup  of  tea.  He 
looked  more  cheerful  and  at  ease  than  I  remembered 
ever  to  have  seen  him,  even  before  his  illness,  and 
the  dear,  old  absent  smile  had  returned  once  more. 
Fran  Siiber,  the  nurse,  was  buttering  bread  and  re- 
gulating the  heat  of  the  room  by  the  thermometer, 
and  she  signed  to  me  not  to  enter  too  suddenly. 
She  was  the  very  embodiment  of  carefulness,  and  1 
knew  I  could  not  leave  my  father  in  better  hands. 

I  seated  myself  near  him  on  a  footstool,  but  so 
that  my  face  remained  completely  in  the  shade. 
He  told  me  with  great  delight  that  the  Court  phy- 
sician had  been  with  him,  and  told  him  that  he 
might  drive  out  to-morrow  for  the  first  time;  that 
the  Duke  would  call  for  him  himself  in  his  carriage. 
Then  he  stroked  my  hair  and  said  he  was  glad 
the  tea  at  the  Claudius's  had  not  lasted  too  long, 
and  that  1  was  back  with  him  again. 

"But  how  will  it  be,  papa,  if  I  go  for  a  month 
to  the  Haidel"  I  said,  withdrawing  still  further  into 
the  shade, 

"I  must  reconcile   myself  to  it,  Lorcheo,"    he 
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said.  "You  must  go  back  for  a  time,  to  what  I 
may  call  your  native  air,  that  you  may  grow  stronger 
— both  Doctors  have  laid  it  opon  me  as  a  duty. 
As  soon  as  it  is  warmer—" 

"It  is  warm  outside,  deliciously  mild,"  I  broke 
in  suddenly.  "Just  think,  it  seems  to  chase  me  to 
the  Haide.  I  feel  as  if  I  should  be  ill  and  could 
only  ward  off  the  enemy  in  the  fresh  Haide  air.  .  .  . 
Papa,  if  you  are  really  going  to  allow  me  away  at 
all,  why  not  this  very  eveningl" 

He  looked  at  me  in  amazement. 

"That  seems  to  you  like  madness,  doesn't  it)" 
]  said  with  a  faint  attempt  at  a  smile.  "But  it  is 
more  rational  than  you  think.  The  air  outside  is 
as  soft  as  possible;  1  would  go  by  the  night  mail, 
and  to-morrow  evening  I  should  be  once  more  at 
my  dear,  dear  Dierkhof;  I  should  drink  milk  and 
breathe  Haide  air  for  weeks,  and  then  return  quite 
strong  here — when  it  is  fine,  when  the  trees  are  in 
blossom,  and  then — it  is  all  right,  is  it  not,  papa? . . . 
I  can  leave  you,  too,  perfectly  well  in  Frau  Silber's 
hands, — she  wiU  stay  with  you,  and  you  could  not 
be  in  better  care — please,  papa,  do  allow  me — " 

"What  do^o«  think  about  it,  Frau  Silberl"  he 
enquired,  undecidedly. 

"Oh,  let  Fraulein  Lorchen  go,  Heir  Doctor," 
said  the  dear  old  thing,  coming  to  the  door  instantly. 
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"A  man  should  not  go  against  nature,  and  if  the 
young  lady  feels  as  if  she  would  be  ill,  and  thai  the 
air  of  the  Haide  would  cure  her,  in  God's  name 
say  nothing  against  it  .  .  .  the  night  mail  leaves  in 
another  hour:  pack  up  your  things,  Miss,  and  I  will 
take  you  to  the  station." 

I  left  the  Carolinenlust  with  hasty  steps.  It  was 
pitch  dark,  and  my  companion  could  not  see  the 
tears  which  streamed  from  my  eyes,  as  I  nodded  a 
"farewell"  to  the  conservatory,  where  I  had  spent 
one  moment  of  exquisite  happiness.  I  had  not 
meant  to  look  up  at  the  Vorderhaus  as  we  passed 
through  the  yard:  but  what  was  my  will,  in  com- 
parison with  the  anguish  which  raged  within,  at 
parting.  My  eyes  hung  devouringly  on  the  light 
that  shone  in  Charlotte's  room — they  had  forgotten 
to  draw  the  curtains.  They  were  still  all  assembled 
there;  you  could  see  it  by  the  shadows  which  chased 
themselves  over  the  ceiling.  He  had'  forgiven  her, 
the  faithless  one,  for  whose  sake  he  had  once  ranged 
the  gardens  whole  nights  long — he  had  been  re- 
conciled to  her — it  was  a  day  of  reconciliation — 
while  the  foohsh  little  woodlark,  frightened  away 
from  his  heart,  was  flying  away  in  the  darkness  of 
night! 
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That  was  a  meeting  againl  ...  I  wandered  on 
foot  from  the  last  village  to  the  Dierlthof — through 
the  silent,  leafless  wood.  It  was  dark  in  the  thicket, 
and  dried  leaves  caught  in  the  hem  of  my  dress — 
they  had  been  fluttering  in  the  early  morning  as  I 
issued  forth  into  the  world;  and  now  they  accom- 
panied me  like  fallen  spirits  long  strips  of  the  way, 
rustling  and  whispering  monotonously;  .  .  .  and  as 
I  entered  the  boundless  plain,  as  the  HUnengrSber 
came  in  view  in  the  evening  twilight,  as  I  saw  the 
lights  burning  in  the  distance  at  the  Dierkhof 
and  heard  Spitz's  well-known  bark,  I  threw  myself 
among  the  bleat,  wintry  Haide  bushes  and  wept 
with  anguish — I  was  returning  to  it  miserable  and 
broken-hearted. 

And  then  the  four  oaks  continued  ever  increas- 
ing. I  could  distinctly  see  the  dark  spot  in  the 
middle,  the  old,  well-known  magpie's  nest. — The 
young  birds,  which  had  taken  such  a  lively  share  in 
my  parting  sorrow,  were  long  since  fledged  and 
gone;  and  nothing  remained  save  the  old  original 
pair  that  stayed  as  sentinels  on  the  Dierkhof  watch- 
tower,  and  directed  their  sharp,  wise  glances  towards 
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the  solitary  child,  which  came  wandering  thither 
across  the  Haide.  Deep  in  the  dark  arch  of  the 
doorway,  I  could  espy  a  spark  of  fire;  the  turf  was 
burning  on  the  hearth;  and  the  familiar  roof,  from 
which  the  smoke  rose  in  straight  yellow  columns 
towards  the  evening  sky,  looked  as  if  it  sprang 
directly  out  of  the  ground,  so  sunken  and  small  did 
the  Dierkhof  appear  to  me  now.  Suddenly  I  saw 
Spitz  running  like  mad  across  the  yard.  At  the 
hedge  gate  he  paused  breathless  for  a  moment — his 
ears  cocked;  then  he  rushed  towards  me,  and 
sprang  up  as  high  as  my  very  face,  whining  with 
joy  and  trying  to  lick  it — I  had  difficulty  in  keeping 
my  feet. 

"Whafs  the  matter  with  the  animaU  It's  quite 
crazy,"  said  Ilse,  coming  out  of  the  door.  .  ,  .  Ah, 
that  voice!  I  ran  across  the  yard  and  threw  myself 
on  her  breast^there  1  thought  I  should  escape  from 
those  torments  which  had  chased  me  like  furies 
through  the  quiet,  solitary  Haide.  .  ,  .  She  did  not 
scream,  nor  did  she  utter  a  word,  but  her  arms 
embraced  me  closely,  and  I  was  petted  and  caressed 
as  I  had  never  been  in  my  childhood;  I  felt  at  once 
that  she  must  have  been  longing  intensely  to  see 
and  when  we  entered  the  fleet  I  saw  she  had 
grown  pale. 

But  Ilse   never  allowed    herself  to  be   entirely 
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overcome  by  her  feelings.  She  puslied  me  away 
suddenly,  and,  looking  at  me  at  arm's  length,  said 
in  the  same  dreaded  tone  in  which  she  had  once 
laid  my  childish  sins  upon  my  head,  "Lenore,  you 
have  run  away!" 

Notwithstanding  my  inward  grief  I  could  not 
help  smiling.  I  seated  myself  on  Heinz's  wooden 
stool  and  began  telling  her  of  tlie  fire  accident  and 
of  my  father's  illness,  at  both  of  which  she  threw 
up  her  hands  in  horror.  That  did  not  prevent  her, 
however,  from  kindling  the  fire  afresh,  filling  the 
kettle  and  putting  it  on  the  fire,  and  feeding  me 
bit  by  bit  with  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter,  sorely 
against  my  will. 

"Yes,  yes,  that  was  the  wisest  thing,  no  doubt," 
she  said,  as  I  informed  her  at  the  end  that  the 
doctor  had  ordered  me  to  the  Dierkhof  She  then 
left  (he  room,  and  soon  after  led  me  to  a  bed  shaken 
up  as  high  as  the  ceiling. 

"So,  child — now  you  must  go  to  bed  and  I  will 
bring  the  elder-tea  directly.  One  could  see  a  mile 
off  that  you  have  caught  cold  on  the  journey; 
your  face  is  flushed — and  you  mustn't  speak  an- 
other word  .  .  .  to-morrow  you  shall  tell  me  more." 

At  my  earnest  entreaty  I  was  spared  the  elder- 
flower  tea;  but  I  was  tucked  into  bed  without 
mercy  .  .  ,  there  I  saw  Charles   the  Great's  picture 
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looking  down  upon  me  once  Kiore.  I  sprang  up, 
took  it  off  the  nail  and  turned  the  face  to  the  wall , . . 
how  I  hated  it!  How  much  mischief,  falsehood  and 
deception  lay  in  the  white  forehead  which  had  so 
completely  dazzled  mc  at  the  HUnengraber.  ...  It 
had  served  to  illuminate  my  path  into  the  dark  and 
unknown  world  yonder — that  deceptive  light  had 
all  unconsciously  to  myself  lured  me  onward;  it  was 
this  which  had  lorn  me  away  from  my  old  home; 
now  I  saw  into  the  feelings  which  had  then  actuated 
me — they  had  blinded  me  and  led  me  into  a  path 
full  of  errors. 

I  seated  myself  once  again,  as  on  the  night  of 
my  grandmother's  death,  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  and 
gazed  at  the  illimitable  distance.  No;  not  even  at 
the  Dierkhof  could  I  find  rest— the  deeper  and  more 
complete  the  silence  around  me,  the  wilder  was  the 
tumult  in  my  solitary  heart.  .  .  .  Now,  I  understood 
why  my  grandmother  used  to  stand  for  hours  to- 
gether looking  from  the  corner  of  the  orchard  into 
the  wide  waste  beyond  —  the  veiled  eyes  sought 
through  that  misty  distance  the  lost,  degraded  one, 
whom  the  mother's  heart,  al!  deeply  wounded  as  it 
was,  could  not  forget.  And  for  me  too,  that  broad 
field  of  light,  bedecked  with  countless  glittering 
gems  of  night,  all  centred  into  one  small  point — 
over  the  distant,  ancient  house  of  Claudius. 
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The  wind  was  sighing  outside  and  making  the 
dry  branches  of  the  mountain-ash  tap  softly  against 
the  window;  I  drew  back  and  covered  ray  eyes  with 
my  hand — just  underneath  stood  the  bench  where 
1  had  first  read  aunt  Christine's  letter.  And  now  I 
had  seen  her  in  reality  on  her  knees,  that  fairy 
vision;  fairer  than  the  fairest  flower  forms,  of  which 
my  prettiest  books  in  childhood  described  lilies  and 
roses  becoming  transformed  into.  And  from  the 
satin  folds  two  delicate  arms  had  been  stretched 
out  to  draw  the  man  she  had  once  so  deeply  injured 
again  to  her  faithless  heart.  Involuntarily  I  beat 
my  breast  with  clenched  hands  as  I  recalled  that 
fatal  moment. ...  I  had  been  weak  and  cowardly. , . , 
I  ought  not  to  have  come  away;  I  should  decidedly 
have  laid  my  head  where  it  had  been  but  a  few  short 
hours  before, — he  himself  had  assigned  me  that 
place  and  I  knew  it  had  been  with  real  tenderness; 
I  had  felt  it  in  the  beating  of  his  heart  and  the 
trembling  of  his  hand,  as  during  my  confessions  it 
had  kept  tenderly  stroking  my  hair.  I  ought  not  to 
have  allowed  those  rosy  fingers  to  touch  him;  then, 
perhaps,  the  wicked  spell  would  not  have  been 
thrown  around  him.  .  .  . 

No  doubt  it  was  bright  at  the  Vorderhaus  now, 
as  bright  as  on  the  evening  when  the  Princess  was 
there  .  -  .  and  he  was  sitting  at  the  piano.  .  .  .  For- 
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gotten  were  the  days  when  for  her  sake  he  had 
never  touched  the  keys;  she  was  singing  the  intoxi- 
cating demoniac  Tarantella  to  him  once  more  .  .  . 
and  within  a.  few  weeks  a  new  mistress  would  be 
moving  through  tlie  old  Claudius  chambers,^ — not, 
indeed,  with  the  dear  forehead-band,  but  with  a 
long  rustling,  silk  train,  roses  in  her  hair  and  trills 
on  her  lips.  The  quiet  company  rooms  would  be 
full  of  life,  guests  coming  and  going,  champagne 
corks  flying,  ant!  nobody  would  blame  the  husband's 
choice;  was  she  not  still  a  woman  "of  surpassing 
loveliness^".. .  Now,  he  would  be  my  uncle.  I  sprang 
up  and  moved  restlessly  about,  quite  beside  myself, 
— no,  mine  was  no  angel's  disposition;  I  could  not 
smile  while  the  hot  tears  were  in  my  eyes,  I  resisted 
the  knife,  that  was  always  turned  so  unmercifully 
against  my  breast.  I  would  not  return  to  K.,  I  would 
implore  my  father  to  choose  some  other  place  of 
residence.  How  could  I  ever  bring  myself  to  utter 
the  word  "uncle!"     Never,  never. 

The  soft  tapping  at  the  window  outside  gradually 
turned  into  a  violent  pelting  and  beating,  the  spring 
storm  was  raging  over  the  Haide.  Once  again  I 
heard  the  creaking  and  cracking  of  the  old  loft,  tlie 
moaning  and  howling  round  the  corners;  and  in  the 
top  of  the  oaks,  the  rustling  of  withered  leaves,  which 
though  long   since   dead  and   mouldy  kept  falling 
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with  a  ghostly  noise  upon  the  ash  beneath.  The 
old  Dierkhof  shook  beneath  the  mighty  gusts  of 
wind,  and  in  the  roof  the  decayed  wooden  shutters 
groaned  and  the  window  panes  clattered  softly,  as 
if  the  storm  were  rattling  small  silver  chains  in  its 
grasp. 

Use  came  in  to  see  how  I  was  getting  on. 

"1  thought  as  much;  I  thought  you  wouldn't 
be  able  to  sleep,"  she  said,  on  seeing  me  sitting 
dressed  upon  my  bed.  "Child,  you  are  no  longer 
accustomed  to  the  old  Haide  lullaby:  yonder  among 
the  mountains,  of  course,  the  storm  grows  tame;  but 
I  don't  like  it  that  way  half  so  well.  ...  Go  to  your 
warm  bed  again  though — it  won't  do  you  any  harm," 

Of  course  il  would  do  me  no  harm  —  the 
familiar  Dierkhof  would  shelter  me  from  that!  .  .  . 

I  had  now  been  three  days  at  the  Haide,  and 
the  storm  had  raged  incessantly  day  and  night  over 
the  broad  plains.  Mieke,  Spitz  and  the  poultry,  all 
fled  for  shelter  to  the  bam,  and  from  that  hidden 
nook  gazed  from  the  open  door  upon  the  enemy  as 
it  flew  by.  But  it  blew  in  warm,  and  I  even  fancied 
that  it  brought  a  delicate  perfume  of  sweet  flowers 
with  it  now  and  then.  Heinz,  too,  remained  at  the 
Dierkhof;  Use  would  not  allow  him  to  go  home  in  that 
tempest — but  oh,  how  changed  was  everything!  .  . . 
I  no  longer  read  aloud  while  we  sat  in  the  fleet— 
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the  fairy  tales  had  now  no  charm  for  me,  and  tales 
of  my  town  life  were  just  as  bad.  As  often  as  llse 
mentioned  the  name  of  Claudius— and  that  to  my 
despair  was  very  often  indeed — I  felt  as  if  I  must 
choke;  I  knew  that  if  I  once  uttered  the  name  my- 
self, all  my  efforts  at  self-control  would  at  once 
break  down  irreparably,  and  I  should  shriek  out  my 
sufferings  to  all  the  four  winds  of  Heaven,  and  to 
the  horror  of  the  two  faithful  creatures  by  my  side. 
Heinz  now  looked  always  shyly  at  me  from  afar,  and 
Use  told  me,  laughing,  that  he  said  I  had  turned  into 
a  real  Princess  now — so  abstracted;  and  he  could 
not  think  why  Dse  didn't  hang  up  the  window  cur- 
tains and  produce  the  elegant  sofa,  as  had  been 
done  for  Fraulein  Streit. 

On  the  third  day  the  storm  abated;  it  still  blew 
and  indeed  fiercely  over  the  plain,  but  I  could  not 
endure  being  in  the  house  any  longer.  1  flew  out, 
despite  the  whistling  and  gusts  that  still  rose,  and 
let  them  carry  me  over  to  the  hill;  .  .  .  there  stood 
the  dear  old  pine  still  firmly  rooted,  and  as  I  threw 
both  my  arms  around  it,  it  sent  down  a  shower  of 
its  needles  upon  my  hair.  The  broom  bushes  caught 
my  petticoats  too;  but  the  spot  where  the  HUnen- 
grab  had  been  opened  the  previous  year  lay  bare 
at  my  feet,  and  little  particles  of  sand  were  every  now 
and  then  blown  about  where  the  human  ashes  had  once 
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been  scattered;  red  streaks  from  the  setting  sun  hung 
over  the  top  of  the  wood — the  storm  would  begin 
afresh  the  following  morning;  it  was  as  if  the  tumult 
of  the  air  separated  me  from  the  outer  world.  .  .  . 
Yonder  ran  the  river  across  which  the  three  gentle- 
men had  then  sought  to  escape  from  the  barren  Haidej 
there  had  the  tall  slight  form  of  the  "old  gentle- 
man" trodden  through  the  sand  with  firm  footstep, 
while  the  handsome  Tancred's  dainty  feet  had  kept 
anxiously  to  the  velvet  grass-palh. 

It  was  awfully  lonely  np  there  now.  I  held  my 
hand  over  my  eyes,  that  I  might  be  able  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  strange  sight — the  utter  solitude  of 
the  Haidel  A  dark  object  was  moving  on  the  narrow 
sand-path  in  the  distance,  which  Heinz  had  digniAed 
by  the  name  of  high-road.  Goodness,  Use  had  carried 
out  her  threat  and  sent  for  the  doctor!  My  pale  face, 
my  dejected  air,  gave  her  tlie  deepest  anxiety.  The 
dark  object  advanced  nearer  and  nearer;  the  evening 
red  shone  upon  it  vividly^it  was  the  same  old  trap 
which  had  brought  the  doctor  to  my  grandmother's 
dying  bed.  It  gave  a  swerve — the  powerful  horse 
and  carriage  stood  out  in  sharp  lines  against  the 
sky;  I  saw  the  carriage  windows  glitter  and  the 
driver  seated  on  the  box.  Suddenly  the  carriage 
stopped  and  a  gentleman  got  out,  and  though  his 
figure  had   been   carefully  shrouded   from,  head  to 
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foot,  for  all  that,  I  should  have  recognized  it  amon" 
a  thousand  by  that  one  motion.  .  .  .  My  pulses  stood 
still,  I  clenched  my  teeth  and  arwiously  watched  the 
carriage  door. — Now  she,  the  beautiful  lady  in  the 
velvet  mantle,  with  the  ermine  tJirown  round  her 
shoulders,  would  no  doubt  also  get  out.  Uncle  and 
aunt  were  coming  to  take  back  the  runaway. — But 
the  door  was  closed  and  the  carriage  turned  back 
towards  the  wood.  Hert  Claudius  crossed  the  Haide, 
and  came  directly  towards  the  hill — a  large  cloak 
fluttered  about  his  shoulders,  and  the  blue  spectacles 
shone  in  the  evening  light.  ...  I  let  go  my  hold  of 
the  pine,  stretched  out  my  arms,  and  was  about  to 
rush  down  the  hill;  but  I  let  them  fall  again — that 
was  not  the  way  to  meet  an  uncle — staggering,  I 
once  more  embraced  the  pine  and  leaned  my  head 
against  its  rough  stem. 

The  steps  were  now  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer — I  never  moved;  1  felt  as  though  I  were 
bound  to  the  stake  and  must  hold  out  in   silent 


"Won't  you  come  one  step  to  meet  me,  LenoreT" 
he  called  out. 

"Uncte,"  came  from  my  lips. 

In  a  few  steps  he  stood  beside  me — a  smile 
crossed  his  lips. 
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"Extraordinary  girl,  in  what  an  strange  position 
yon  have  placed  yourself!  Do  you  really  think 
a  sedate  uncle  would  pursue  a  little  runaway  niece 
in  such  an  anxious  and  vehement  mannerl" 


He  took  both  my  hands  very  gently  and  led  me 
down  the  hilf.  "So,  here  the  storm  will  pass  over 
us.  ...  I  am  not  your  uncle,  but  I  have  been  with 
your  father  and  asked  him  for  another  right;  he 
granted  me  leave  joyfully  to  bring  you  home, — but 
not  to  the  Carol inenlust,  Lenore;  if  you  decide  on 
going  with  me,  then  there  is  but  one  course  for  us 
both.  .  .  .  Lenore,  nothing  stands  between  us  now 
but  your  own  decision— have  you  still  no  other 
name  for  me?" 

"Ericl"  I  shouted  with  joy  and  threw  my  arms 
round  his  neck. 

"Naughty  child!"  he  said,  holding  me  fast. 
"What  have  you  not  done  to  me?  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  moment  when  Fraulein  Fliedner  came 
back  from  the  Carolinenlust  and  told  me  in  terror 
you  were  gone — gone  with  the  evening  mail! — my 
little  woodlark  frightened  away  in  night  and  dark- 
ness. And  how  I  mourned  that  you  were  not  even 
conscious  of  the  pain  you  caused  me,  .  .  .  Lenore, 
how  could  you  think  it  possible  that  I  could  just 
have  taken  my  devotedly-beloved   maiden   to  my 
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heart  to  put  her  away  immediately  after  for  the 
sake  of  that  ugly,  painted  sinT' 

I  tore  myself  away. 

"But  just  look  at  me,"  I  said,  inviting  his  criti- 
cising glance  between  la'ughing  and  crying.  "Beside 
aunt  Christine  I  look  just  the  miserable  'nothing,' 
that  Charlotte  always  called  me.  ...  I  saw  my  aunt 
at  your  feet;  she  implored  forgiveness, — and  in  what 
tones!  And  I  knew  too  that  you  had  loved  this 
beautiful  woman  so — " 

A  burning  crimson,  such  as  I  had  never  till 
now  seen,  overspread  his  face. 

"I  know  FrSuIein  Fliedner  has  been  chattering," 
he  said.  "She  confessed  herself  that  she  was  afraid 
she  was  the  cause  of  your  having  fled,  from  having 
given  expression,  strangely  enough,  to  the  fear  that- 
I  might  again  fall  under  the  same  spell.  .  .  .  My 
litde  one,  I  will  not  allow  you  a  single  glance  into 
that  time,  which  was  succeeded  by  years  of  remorse. 
You  shall  retain  your  chaste  child's  eyes;  they  are 
my  refreshment,  my  pride.  ...  I  erred  seriously 
at  that  period  and  misunderstood  myself;  I  con- 
founded the  flame  of  passion  with  that  starry  light 
which  first  rose  upon  life's  pathway  with  your  ap- 
pearance ...  the  error  of  my  youth  was  atoned 
for  in  every  outward  circumstance;  up  to  this  hour 
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I  have  had  to  suffer— but  now  I  have  had  enough 
of  atonement — I  demand  my  right." 

He  kissed  me — then  threw  his  cloak  round  me. 
"You  will  find  some  chang;es,  my  child,  on  your 
return,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  in  a  low  voice.  "The 
room  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  Swiss  cottage  is 
empty  once  more.  The  bird  of  passage  has  flown 
once  more  to  the  South." 

"But  she  was  poor — what  will  she  do!"  I  said, 
alarmed. 

"That  is  all  settled  .  . .  she  is  your  aunt,  Lenore." 

"And  Charlotte!" 

"She  has  received  a  terrible  lesson;  but  I  was 
not  deceived  in  her — there  is,  in  spite  of  all,  a  germ 
of  real  good  in  her.  At  first  she  was  dreadfully 
shaken  both  in  mind  and  body;  but  she  has  col- 
lected herself  again,  and  now  the  true  pride  and 
real  dignity  of  her  mind  is  breaking  forth.  She  is 
ashamed  of  her  way  of  going  on  at  school.  She 
learned  little  or  nothing,  notwithstanding  her  talents 
and  the  ample  means  offered  her  for  their  cultiva- 
tion, because  she  always  maintained  she  was  born 
to  something  higher  and  did  not  need  to  work. 
Now  she  is  going  into  an  institution,  to  prepare  her- 
self for  being  a  governess.     I  do  not  object  to  this 
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decision,  because  occupation  will  completely  cnre 
her;  in  other  respects  the  Claudius  house  will  continue 
to  be  her  home.  .  .  .  Dagobert  is  to  leave  the  service 
and  go  to  America  as  a  farmer.  The  brother  and 
sister's  delusion,  with  regard  to  their  origin  and  the 
final  disclosure  about  it,  has  got  noised  about  town 
— who  has  talked  of  it,  no  one  knows.  Dagobert's 
position  would,  however,  become  an  unpleasant  one, 
so  he  is  going  voluntarily.  .  .  .  Only  a  few  hours 
before  I  set  out  here  I  was  with  the  Princess.  .  ,  ." 

I  hid  my  face  in  his  breast.  "Now  the  verdict 
is  going  to  be  pronounced  on  me,"  I  whispered. 

"Yes,  now  I  know  all,"  he  admitted,  assuming 
a  severe  tone.  "The  Haideprinzesschen  poked  her 
wise  little  nose  into  the  secret  of  the  Carolinenlust 
the  very  first  day  of  her  arrival,  and  then  assisted 
bravely  in  the  intrigue  against  the  unfortunate  man 
in  the  Vorderhaus." 

"And  he  won't  forgive  mel" 

He  looked  down  at  me  and  laughed.  "Would 
he  then  have  kissed  the  little  red  lips  that  can  keep 
such  heroic  silence!" 

We  emerged  from  the  the  shelter  of  the  hilled 
the  storm  attacked  us. 
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I  began  to  sing  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  elements. 
It  had  become  a  reality;  protected  by  his  strong 
arm,  by  his  side,  and  sheltered  beneath  the  "plaidie" 
he  had  thrown  around  me,  I  walked  along  .  ,  .  and 
the  storm  passed  by  me  with  its  spring  breath,  and 
whispered,  "caught,  caught."  And  I  laughed  aloud, 
and  clung  closer  to  him  who  guided  me.  Winds 
and  bees  and  butterflies  might  fly  henceforth  in 
freedom  o'er  the  Haide — I  should  do  so  no  more. . . , 

Use  was  sitting  in  the  fleet,  peeling  potatoes; 
Heinz  had  just  come  in  from  the  orchard  with  the 
objectionable  pipe  as  we  entered  the  barn-door.  .  .  . 
Never  bad  I  seen  my  faithful  nurse  so  utterly  con- 
founded as  when  Herr  Claudius  threw  back  the 
cloak  from  my  bead  and  I  looked  out,  laughing. 
The  knife  and  the  half-peeled  potatoe  fell  from  her 
hands,  fell  from  her  lap.  "Herr  Claudius!"  she 
exclaimed  in  astonishment.  At  that  name,  Heinz 
took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  held  it  behind 
his  back. 

"Good  evening,  Frau  Use,"  said  Herr  Claudius. 
"You  have  been  harbouring  a  little  deserter  here; 
I  have  come  to  take  her  back—  she  is  mine." 

"Frau   Use"    now   began   to    understand.     She 
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sprang  up;  knives,  skins,  potatoes,  everything  rolled 
on  the  flags.  "Oh,  so  /Aai  was  the  illness!"  She 
clapped  her  hands.  "Elder-flower  tea  then  was  nai 
then  the  very  best  cure!  Nicely  you  imposed  upon 
me,  Lenore.  And  you  intend  to  marry  the  child, 
Herr  Claudius!"  she  said,  while  tears  of  emotion 
ran  down  her  cheeks.  "Only  look  at  the  tiny  hands 
and  face,  and  the  young,  young  eyes — " 

Herr  Claudius  blushed  like  a  girl.  "She  is  satis- 
fied with  me,  she  is,  my  youthful  Lenorel"  he  said 
gently  and  with  some  hesitation.  "She  maintains 
that  she  loves  the  old,  dead  old  m 

I  clung  to  him  still  closer. 

"Oh,  that  was  not  what  I  meant,  Herr  Qaudius," 
Use  protested  energetically.  "I'd  like  to  see  the 
being  who  wouldn't  say  'Yes  and  Amen'  too  gladly, 
but,  but,  the  number  of  people  in  your  service, 
how  can  they  look  on  such  a  tiny  creature  with 
respect! — a  creature  you  could  carry  about  the  house 
in  your  arms  like  a  child." 

He  laughed  softly.  "She  will  gain  their  respect 
when  they  see  how  she  governs  the  head  of  the 
house  .  .  ,  and  now,  Frau  Use,  prepare  yourself: 
to-morrow  we  set  out — the  intended  bride  must 
return  home  in  your  company." 
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Hse  put  her  apron  to  her  eyes.  "But  the  Dierk- 
hof  meatitirae,  Herr  Claudiusl  If  you  only  knew 
bow  1  found  it  before  on  my  return,"  she  said,  some- 
what sharply. 

Heinz  scratched  his  ear  and  looked  shyly  at  his 
stem  sister.  But  I  flew  towards  him  and  put  my 
arm  in  his;  "Heinz,  naughty  Heinz,  why  don't  you! 
congratulate  mel" 

"Oh  yes,  Prinzesachen;  but  I  am  sony  too;  there 
yonder  it's  after  all — no  Haide," 


I  began  this  narrative  two  years  afier  my  wed- 
ding day.  The  cradle  stood  near  my  writing-table 
and  a  tiny  being  lay  among  the  pillows —my  beauti- 
ful, fair,  first-born.  It  was  for  this  tiny  miracle, 
which  I  gaze  at  with  ever  new  amazement,  that  I, 
began  to  write  my  experiences.  . . .  Since  then, 
splendid  drawn-haired  fellow  with  a  powerful  infant 
voice  has  taken  his  place  in  the  green-veiled  basket, 
and  now  Lenore,  the  only  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Claudius,  is  slumbering  in  the  same  spot.  ...  I  have 
been  seven  years  married.  I  am  seated  in  the  room 
that  formerly  belonged  to  Charlotte.  The  dark  cur- 
tains have  vanished  —it  is  sunny  aroundme;  bouquets 
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of  roses,  embroidered  and  painted,  are  scattered 
everywhere,  on  carpets,  curtains  and  walls,  and  the 
window-sills  are  perfect  masses  of  flowers.  Leoore 
is  asleep,  her  tiny  fist  pressed  against  her  cheek — 
it  is  so  still,  I  can  hear  a  fly  buzz — so  I  close  at  last! 
The  door  opens  all  at  once,  and  there  they  come, 
the  two  scions  of  the  house  of  Claudius. 

"But,  mamma,  you  are  writing  loo  long,"  cries 
out  the  fair-haired  one  reproachfully.  "We  want 
to  eat  sour  milk  in  the  garden. — Aunt  Fliedncr  is 
in  the  bower  already,  and  we  have  fetched  grand- 
papa too." 

1  see  the  tremulous  delight  in  his  face^he  is 
shooting  up  rapidly;  but,  oh — how  will  it  be  about 
the  authority,  when  once  he  has  shot  up  above 
his  tiny  mother's  head?  .  .  .  The  little  brown  fellow, 
however,  raises  himself  on  his  lip-toes,  lays  a  cord 
as  thick  as  my  finger  and  a  stout  willow  right  across 
my  manuscript,  and  begs  in  his  deep,  honest  voice: 
"Mamma,  make  me  a  whip!" 

"Go  meanwhile  to  the  garden,"  I  say,  while  I 
laboured  to  put  together  the  almost  impossible  whip. 
"I  must  first  write  something  to  aunt  Charlotte." 

"From  Paul  tool"  On  my  assenting  ihey  both 
ran  off  again  downstairs. 
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The  very  day  of  my  return  from  the  Haide, 
Charlotte  left  the  Claudius  house  to  enter  a  school; 
and  a  short  time  after  young  Helldorf  went  to  Eng- 
land— he  had  asked  for  Charlotte's  hand  and  been 
refused.  She  confessed  to  me  in  writing,  that  she 
had  treated  him  too  badly,  in  her  arrogance,  and  now 
that  she  had  fallen  from  her  imaginary  height,  she 
would  still  less  yield  to  her  inclination.  We  did 
not  allow  her  take  any  situation  when  once  she  had 
finished  her  studies.  At  our  request,  she  returned 
to  the  Claudius  house — a  passionately  loving  aunt 
to  our  children.  Helldorf's  name  never  crossed 
her  lips,  although  she,  as  well  as  we  all,  had 
much  intercourse  with  his  brother's  family.  Then 
came  the  war  of  '66.  Max  Helldorf  was  called 
out  and  severely  wounded  at  K6niggr^tz.  ...  An 
hour  after  his  brother  looking  pale  as  death  had 
brought  tiie  intelligence  to  our  house,  Charlotte  came 
into  my  room,  dressed  in  travelling  costume.  "I  am 
going  as  a  deaconess,  Lenore,"  she  said,  decidedly. 
"Tell  unde  my  intention, — I  cannot  do  otherwise." 

Claudius  was  away.  /  let  her  go  with  delight. 
JFour  weeks  later  she  wrote  us  a  long,  happy  letter, 
signed  "Charlotte  Helldorf."  The  field-chaplain 
had  united  the  patient  and  his  faithful  nurse.  .  .  . 
The  youthful  pair  are  now  living  at  Dorotheenthal, 
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and  since  "little  Paul"  opened  his  gieat  eyes, 
Charlotte  cannot  imagine  why  mankind,  who  all 
enter  life  on  the  same  footing,  should  trouble  them- 
selves by  entering  into  disputes  arising  only  from 
pride  or  wrong  feeling.  .  ,  . 

Ah,  now  I  hear  a  firm  tread  on  the  stairs.  ,  .  . 
I  write  on  and  pretend  I  don't  hear  him  coming — 
the  man  who  spoils  me  more  than  he  can  answer 
for.  I  always  laugh  at  him,  when  he  takes  me  up 
in  his  arms  and  calls  out  to  my  father,  "She  is  the 
oldest  and  least  sensible  of  my  children."  And  my 
father  nods  with  his  absent  smile— he  is  still  very  ab- 
sent, my  good  papa!  but  he  is  tenderly  cared  for  by 
us,  and  his  latest  work  has  made  a  furore  in  the  world 
of  learning.  Perhaps  his  grandchildren  have  had  a 
hand  in  that — they  are  allowed  to  rummage  about 
in  the  now  restored  library  as  much  as  they  please, 
to  climb  upon  his  knees  even,  while  he  is  writing. 
His  position  at  Court  is  pleasanter  than  ever  and  the 
Princess  often  visits  at  our  house;  but  a  thick 
curtain  hangs  over  Lothar's  portrait  and  the  little 
door  in  the  Carolinenlust  is  built  up.  .  .  . 

The  tall,  still  slight  man  has  just  entered  and 
is  bending  over  the  cradle,  examining  his  little 
daughter. . . . 

"It  is  extraordinary  how  like  you  that  child  k. 
Lenore!" 
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I  spring  up  proudly;  for  he  say6  it  with  an 
enchanted  gaze.  .  .  .  Away  with  the  pen  and  the 
manuscript!  Yoti  have  no  colours  to  paint  the 
sunshine  of  joy  on  the  forehead  of  the  "Haide- 
prinzesschen." 


THE  END. 
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